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Mr. Anprews. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

We have with us this morning representatives from the American 
Battle Monuments Commission, headed by Gen. Thomas North, 
Secretary. I want to say at the outset that I am glad to see that, 
since the General appeared before us last time, another star has been 
added on his shoulder. I think it was well deserved, for he has done 
a grand job for the military and for the United States. 

Mr. Gary. I think the type of work he is doing, he is adding some 
stars to his crown, too, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anprews. I agree with that. He will have more than two in 
his crown. 

We will insert the justifications at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Tue AmeRIcAN BatrLtE MONUMENTS COMMISSION, 
December 20, 1957. 
The American Battle Monuments Commission is happy to submit the follow- 
ing data which it hopes will be helpful to your committee in its consideration 
ot the Commission’s appropriations for the fiscal year 1959. 





SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


A. ‘This »ppropriation finances all costs of operation and maintenance of the 
American milit*ry cemeteries and memorials located in foreign countries. Fifty- 
nine installetions, in eleven foreign countries, are involved, as follows: 

(1) ‘World War I cemeteries (with a memorial chapel in each) at or near: 


Dead 

Romagne, TF rence___- ; 14, 245 
Fere-en-T»rdenois, France . ‘ : 6, 012 
Thi ucourt, P'renee_ see ; 4, 152 
Pelle’u, j ronce_ . -- , ‘ 2, 288 
Bony, France _ - , 1, 837 
Suresnes (Perris), France ' 1, 565 
Brookwood, England 468 
Waregem, Belgium __ -_- 368 

Total _ _- 1 30, 935 


1 Includes 24 World War II dead. 


(2) World War I memorials at: Montfaucon, France, Montsec, France, 
Chate.u-Thierry, France, Bellicourt, France, Audensrde, Belgium, Vierstraat, 
Jelgium, Prest, France, Tours, France, Sommepy, France, Cantigny, France, 
and Gibralter. 


(1) 
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(3) World War I memorial tablets at Chaumont and Souilly, France. 
(4) World War II cemeteries (with a large memorial in each) at or near: 


Dead 

Draguignan, France____ - saab austen cs odes eee sana ns eee 1 ee eres 861 
Epinal, France - oe. set ec 5 ce igh So 5, 255 
St. Avold, France___- az pe. EUAN ST 4 13 - _... 10, 489 
St. James, France _-__- ; ; Jia ae 
St. Laurent, France___ Me bode t. $245 ‘ 9, 386 
Cambridge, England ; 3, 811 
Henri-Chapelle, Belgium _ - - - a2 7, 989 
Neuville-en-Condroz, Belgium________--_- ; é 5, 250 
Hamm, Luxembourg_ _- a: 5, 076 
Margraten, Holland____ ; 8, 301 
Nettuno (Anzio), Italy a = 7, 862 
Florence, Italy - J. 4, 402 
Carthage, Tunisia : 2, 840 
Fort McKinley (Manila), P. I__-- : ; 17, 182 
Total _ _- : ag? I 93, 114 


(5) Mexico City National Cemetery, 1,563 dead. 

(6) Surrender Tree Site, Santiago, Cuba. 

B. The American military cemeteries and memorials under the jurisdiction of 
the American Battle Monuments Commission represent an investment of more 
than $40 million by the United States. The cemetery sites have been carefully 
selected and magnificently developed; the memorials and instructive and decora- 
tive features (the Santiago surrender tree site perhaps excepted) have been 
thoughtfully conceived by some of the most eminent American architects and 
artists and have been skillfully executed. These peaceful cemeteries and im- 
pressive memorials constitute most appropriate commemoration of the American 
servicemen and women who have given their lives in the cause of freedom and of 
the achievements of the American Armed Forces. They are viewed each year by 
thousands of visitors, many of them Americans and a great many more Europeans 
and people from other continents. They make a highly important psychological 
contribution to the furtherance of our international ideals, recalling so vividly as 
they do that our countrymen have paid the price in lives as well as in treasure. 
Their standard of maintenance evokes unvaryingly favorable comment and 
appreciation of the high regard paid by our Government to the memory of those 
who died in the service of their country. The Commission feels that they should 
be administered and maintained always at this high standard of excellence. 

For the operation and maintenance of these cemeteries and memorials in fiscal 
year 1959 the appropriation provides the sum of $1,250,000, only 3 percent of the 
Government’s investment in them. In this connection, the Commission feels it 
proper to invite the committee’s attention to the fact that this amount, while 
equal in total to the appropriation for fiscal year 1958, actually provides some 
thousands of dollars less in ‘‘usable’’ funds. This circumstance arises through 
the fact that in 1959 we shall have to divert $20,243 more than in 1958 to the 
expenses of travel of overseas employees on home leave and $3,348 more to con- 
tributions to the civil service retirement fund, neither of which furthers in any 
way the Commission’s work. It should be noted also that by or in the course of 
fiscal year 1959 all the World War II cemeteries and the memorials therein will 
have been completed to the point that they will be under virtually 100 percent 
maintenance, and that in fiscal year 1959 the Commission assumes jurisdiction 
over an additional memorial—the surrender tree site at Santiago de Cuba. The 
workload in 1959, therefore, will be substantially increased and a substantially 
reduced amount of funds will be available for its accomplishment. 

C. Utilization of the funds provided in this appropriation is shown in the 
following comparative tables. 
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Obligations by activities 
Estimate, Boe, Increase (+) 
Activit 1958 1 or 

e decrease (—) 
Tepartmantah..... .isce0c2-23. BOGE Ae eee $84, 098 $79, 400 —$4, 698 
World War I cemeteries and memorials_.................---.-. 396, 565 388, 100 —8, 465 
World War II cemeteries and memorials__-_..............--..- 761, 663 773, 300 +11, 637 
Latin-Amferica cemeteries and memorials - -_..............---- 7, 674 9, 200 +1, 526 
Th OGRE CII 0.0 canioamey. ethane samidnieaetnianel 1, 250, 000 1, 250, 000 0 





Obligations by objects 








Estimate, Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Object classification 1958 1959 or 
decrease (—) 








Number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__...........-- 


= 
4S 
= 
te 
m 
a 










asannail 17 —15 

Average number of all employees. -.---.........------------.- 454 404 |...-..-------- 
06... Piertenel CRIs 5 4h in lene nck eee $889, 041 $897, 929 +$8, 888 
ey NR RC pee aah) oe 49, 757 70, 000 | +20, 243 
03 Transportation of things. --.................--.--------.- 11, 676 5, 000 | —6, 676 
04 Communication services................---.-..----.-.-25: 8, 533 8, 065 | —468 
we! UR a ee ee ran Ses > 37, 116 36, 220 —896 
me OE eR ee 5, 671 5, 000 —671 
07 Other contractual services-...........-......--------.---.-- 101, 278 80, 350 — 20, 928 
08 Supplies and materials. _- abi dh nce kbaras ede 87, 144 85, 300 —1, 844 
OD ., Se iicsls Bente tihinewseddsbaiin an ovignnengtnaibicmldes 26, 196 25, 200 | —996 
Be | Cee Se I yo cicio rt enrenecnenacainiete enrraan 33, 588 36, 936 +3, 348 
TatedeOMantheith.c <i: isalieidekt-<ochs-d.a~<enisnidigia | 1, 250, 000 | 1, 250, 000 0 





It will be noted in the above “schedule of obligations by objects” that the only 
increase other than for travel and contributions, heretofore explained, is in the 
amount of $8,888 for personal services. There is no increase in the number of 
employees and the higher cost is attributable wholly to within-grade increases. 
Actually, therefore, despite a greater workload, effective funds in fiseal year 1959 
are $32,479 less than in fiscal year 1958. 


CONSTRUCTION OF MEMORIALS AND CEMETERIES 


D. This no-year appropriation covers the cost of construction of the perma- 
nent World War II American military cemeteries in foreign countries and of 
memorials to commemorate the services of the American Armed Forces. The 
Commission estimates that its present unobligated balance of funds heretofore 
appropriated under this heading may, except for overhead in fiscal year 1960, be 
sufficient to complete the program in its entirety. It is, therefore, requesting no 
appropriation for fiscal year 1959, but feels that the committee may be interested 


to have the following restatement of the project and a brief résumé of the present 
status of construction. 


(1) The project: 


Rhone American Military Cemetery and Memorial, Draguignan, France 

Epinal American Military Cemetery and Memorial, Epinal, France 

Lorraine American Military Cemetery and Memorial, St. Avold, France 

Brittany American Military Cemetery and Memorial, St. James, France 

Normandy American Military Cemetery and Memorial, St. Laurent, France 

Cambridge American Military Cemetery and Memorial, Cambridge, England 

Henri-Chappelle American Military Cemetery and Memorial, Henri-Chappelle, 
Belgium 


Ardennes American Military Cemetery and Memorial, Neuville-en-Condroz, 
Belgium 

Luxembourg American Military Cemetery and Memorial, Hamm, Luxembourg 

Netherlands American Military Cemetery and Memorial, Margraten, Holland 

Sicily-Rome American Military Cemetery and Memorial, Nettuno, Italy 

Florence American Military Cemetery and Memorial, Florence, Italy 
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North Africa American Military Cemetery and Memorial, Carthage, Tunisia 

Manila American Military Cemetery and Memorial, Fort McKinley, Philippine 
Islands 

Memorial in National Memorial Cemetery of the Pacific, Honolulu, T. H. 

East Coast Memorial, New York, N. Y. 

West Coast Memorial, San Francisco, Calif. 

Reconstruction of World War I Memorial, Brest, France 

Revision of World War I Memorial Chapel, Suresnes, France 


(a) The initial layout of the 14 cemeteries in foreign countries listed above was 
by the Department of the Army, in accordance with plans furnished by the 
Commission; all interments and disinterments were also Army functions. As the 
repatriation program progressed, beginning in July 1949 the cemeteries were suc- 
cessively transferred to the Commission for completion and beautification, which 
included installation of systems of reinforced concrete beams on piles to maintain 
the levels and alinements of the headstones, fabrication and installation of head- 
stones, roads, and paths, walls, fences, lawns, and landscaping, water supply and 
distribution, sewer and drainage systems, caretakers’ houses, visitors buildings, 
service buildings, and, finally, as these cemeteries would constitute our battlefield 
memorials, the erection in each of a memorial structure. These 14 memorials 
constitute also the commemoration of 56,000 of the missing and unidentified 
dead; their names and pertinent data are to be inscribed upon the walls of these 
memorials by requirement of law. In addition, the memorial in the World War I 
cemetery at Suresnes (Paris), France, has been modified to become a shrine to 
the dead of both wars, and the World War I memorial at Brest, France, which 
was destroyed prior to the entry of the United States into World War II, is 
being rebuilt. 

(b) Additional to the cemeteries and memorials in foreign countries, the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act for 1955 authorized the Commission, with 
the consent of the Secretary of the Army, to erect a memorial in the National 
Memorial Cemetery of the Pacific, in Hawaii, which cemetery, being in one of 
the Territories, is under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Army. This 
memorial will commemorate also the operations of the American forces in Korea. 

(c) In compliance with the requirement of Public Law 871 (80th Cong.) that 
the names and pertinent data with respect to the missing and unidentified dead 
be inseribed upon the walls of a chapel or other memorial which is appropriate 
in view of the circumstances under which the deceased gave his life in the service 
of his country, 56,000 of these dead, as stated, will be memorialized on the walls 
of the 14 memorials in foreign countries; 18,100 others and the 8,000 Korean 
missing will be commemorated at Hawaii. There remain 4,596 who lost their 
lives in the waters off the east coasts of North and South America and 412 who 
lost their lives off the west coasts. These will be commemorated on the walls of 
the memorials which the Commission will erect on the east and west coasts of the 
United States. A site in Battery Park, New York City, for the east coast memorial 
has been granted by the city authorities, and a site at the Presidio of San Francisco 
for the west coast memorial has been granted by the Department of the Army. 

(2) Status of construction as of November 1, 1957: 

Cambridge: This cemetery and memorial were formally dedicated on July 16, 
1956, and to all intents and purposes are completed. Invariably, however, at all 
installations final inspections by the architects and by the Commission reveal 
desirable minor improvements. Here at Cambridge, for instance, certain features 
of sculpture were found not quite equal to the standards:of other memorials; we 
shall correct these. It is proposed also to provide a more direct access from the 
parking area to the cemetery proper. An important decision still pending is 
whether some feature should be installed within the memorial chapel to provide 
greater privacy. 

Draguignan: Dedicated July 23, 1956. The bronze relief map has been com- 
pleted and will be installed by spring. Replacement of trees and shrubs killed 
by the extreme cold of the winter of 1955-56 is continuing. No other substantial 
items of work remain to be completed. 

Epinal: Dedicated July 23, 1956. No substantial items of work remain to be 
done at this cemetery and memorial. 

St. James: Dedicated July 20, 1956. This cemetery and memorial also are 
virtually completed. 

St. Laurent: Dedicated July 19, 1956. Bases for sculpture feature on mall are 
completed and the granite statues, being carved in Italy, are nearly completed. 
Some planting has yet to be effected. Orientation tables showing details of the 
landing beaches and the artificial harbor created for the invasion forces are being 
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designed. No other important items of work remain to be done at this cemetery 
and memorial. 

Henri-Chapelle: Fabrication of the memorial and overlook is completed and 
the mall feature nearly so. Full-size model of the sculpture, to be cast in bronze, 
is nearly completed. Full-size cartoons of historical maps are now at the site, 
ready for execution. Seals of the States and Territories and the names of the 
missing are being carved on the pylon faces. Completion of this cemetery and 
memorial will carry into fiseal year 1959. 

Luxembourg: The fabric of the memorial is nearly completed and the four 
fountains in the graves area are under construction. Final model of the facade 
sculpture has been approved and shipped to Europe. Fabrication of the ceiling 
mosaic is under contract. Models for the bronze paneled door are being designed. 
Full-size cartoons of maps have been completed. These and some minor items 
of interior and exterior embellishment will carry completion of this cemetery and 
memorial into fiseal year 1959. 

Margraten: Fabrice of the memorial is completed. The bronze sculpture has 
been installed. Full-size cartoons of the maps have been completed. This ceme- 
tery and memorial will be virtually completed in calendar year 1958. 

Neuville: Interior and exterior stones of the memorial are being set. Contract 
for carving sculpture for the south facade has been let. Half-size model of bronze 
figure for the north facade is ready for enlargement to full-size and casting. Full- 
size cartoons of the maps have been completed. Completion of this cemetery 
and memorial will probably carry into the latter part of fiscal year 1959. 

St. Avold: The fabrie of the memorial is complete, but interior work is awaiting 
the sculpture. Exterior sculpture figure is being carved at the site. One of the 
two ceramic maps is under fabrication in Paris; model of the second map is 
approaching completion in the artist’s studio. Knoll feature is virtually com- 
pleted. The cemetery and memorial should be completed in fiscal year 1959. 

Carthage: This cemetery and memorial are virtually completed except for the 
maps, which are approaching completion in the artist’s studio in. Boston and will 
then require only installation. 

Florence: The maps, in marble, are being fabricated; these are the last major 
item required for completion of this cemetery and memorial. 

Nettuno: Dedicated July 30, 1956. The cemetery and memorial are complete. 

Marila: Ninety-five percent of the stone for the memorial has arrived from 
Italy and about one-half has been installed on the concrete framework. The 
sculpture has been carved and is at the site. Interior mosaic is being fabricated 
in Italy. The visitors’ building and entrance gates are under contract. Con- 
tracts are about to be let for the design and execution of the maps. This is the 
largest of the cemeteries and memorials and it is likely that finishing touches will 
carry over into fiscal year 1960. 

Hawaii: Contract for the stone and marble for the Gardens of the Missing 
element of this memorial has been let; names of the missing will be inscribed by 
the stone contractor before the stone is shipped. Working drawings for the 
gardens have been completed by the architect and bids for construction will be 
invited shortly. 

The architect and sculptor are working on the design of the main element of 
the memorial and its sculpture. We cannot anticipate completion of this memo- 
rial before the latter part of fiscal year 1960. 

East coast memorial: Plans and specifications have been completed; call for 
bids for construction is being prepared. Except for sculpture, it is expected that 
the memorial will be completed in fiscal year 1959. 

West coast memorial: Construction is underway and, except for the sculpture, 
the memorial should be completed by next midsummer. Small-seale model of 
the sculpture has been approved. 

Brest memorial: The fabric of the memorial will be completed next summer; 
the entire structure should be completed during fiscal year 1959. 

E. Other Commission projects in which the committee is interested are: 

(1) Descriptive pamphlets.—Five of the descriptive pamphlets authorized by the 
Congress have been issued. These are Cambridge, Epinal, St. James, St. Laurent, 
and Nettuno. 

Two, Draguignan and Florence, will be ready for printing in the current fiscal 
year and the remainder will be prepared as the state of construction in each 
warrants. 

(2) Photographs.—This project, initiated at the request of the Congress, con- 
templates that next of kin of the dead interred in the World War II cemeteries in 
foreign countries will, upon request, be furnished a colored air photograph of 
the cemetery, with a smaller photograph superimposed in one corner showing the 
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particular grave or, in the case of the missing, of the name inscribed upon a wail 
of the memorial. 

The color photos of the Cambridge, Draguignan, Epinal, St. James, St. Laurent, 
and Nettuno Cemeteries are now being produced and nearly all the graves and 
lists of missing have been chaveueaiinel It is expected that early next spring we 
shall be ready to issue these photos for the cemeteries named. 

F. Utilization of construction funds available for fiscal years 1958 and 1959 
is shown in the following schedules. 



































Obligations by activities 
Estimate, Estimate, | Increase (+) 
Activity 1958 1959 or 
decrease (—) 
ee en seeedwan doth eeuetaueses APA $146, 489 $110, 525 — $35, 964 
Construction: 
European theater___..-._..- eiskiien iit daeiuialadadiaicmele 1, 820, 338 1, 487, 885 — 332, 453 
Mediterranean theater............-.......----- elated 219, 088 57, 387 —161, 701 
Pactlic theater... ......-..........- Jn RCSA oUee 1, 238, 213 1, 657, 715 +419, 502 
United States__.._.......- chewable ale uses. gee 561, 372 60, 000 —501, 372 
Photographing_..._.._- a it ccitie ial 14, 500 0 — 14, 500 
Total obligations.__..............- ' Ae 4, 000, 000 3, 373, 512 — 626, 488 
| | 
Obligations by objects 
Estimate, Estimate, ner (+) 
Object classification 1958 1959 
destene (=) 
Number of permanent positions . scsi haste iain schaasiaaiaa 77 60 —17 
Full-time equivalent of all other Positions. Liddctdweutaaede 46 24 —22 
Average number all employees. ; —eeeeyer> 126 58 —68 
01 Personal services__...........--- ; cama "$362, 668 $262, 625 ~ $—100, 043 
OB) Dravel. osu. .22.. ugh at SU SSL uae 2 10, 000 —3, 800 
03 Transportation of things. atssi kos Si Ledwdemaesied 3, 678 6, 600 +2, 922 
04 Communication services__-__-......--- . repinaqeplewnten 225 TER 1 setredanteme 
05 Rents and utility services___ Niketeedad aaa a Beh aes - —800 
06 Printing and reproduction --- i j tosh 400 250 —150 
07 Other contractual services _-.-._............-.-.-----.----- 44, 475 15, 375 —29, 100 
08 Supplies and materials____-_-- Sasa tt li Alpe, tes iedalai 2, 772 398 —2, 374 
09 Equipment_-_____- beierckeactt | caps seacatiapbinnan a anratoaiaen 500 cama! — 500 
10 Lands and structures__- J Redapidcuseteaiancnmnte 3, 562, 983 3, 073, 870 — 489, 113 
11 Grants and contributions-----_-.--..........---- seamen 7, 689 | 4, 169 —3, 530 
ho lo. ae ae an aha meine 4, 000, 000 | 3, 373, 512 —626, 488 











CONSTRUCTION OF MEMORIALS AND CEMETERIES 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities: 





BL) SEENON Scan c nee nlhics sb scelddsecasedil ded $143, 357 $146, 489 $110, 525 
2. Construction: 
BNO. ko dsbaccdannincwknnesauaions 1, 652, 457 1, 820, 338 1, 487, 885 
ay meeareerrememe CUOGET. . 2.2... 2 anew ness 223, 854 219, 088 57, 387 
Oey Pee CNN FA. ~~ toca cess ected euleseebes 290, 850 1, 252, 713 1, 657, 715 
Cp NO eae. as esi cs es ctnl ones Gdtbut abees 6, 228 561, 372 , 
I issn ns shnetys aise ides wes eaitnseeag iia asa 2, 316, 746 4, 000, 000 3, 373, 512 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers to other accounts. -.--- ae eee BO ils cirinaitiateiiienndinh heat dea aa DO 
Unobligated balance brought forward._...............---- —7, 423, 016 —6, 123, 512 =, 373, 512 
Unobligated balance carried forward_-_.........--.-.--.-.- 6, 123, 512 3, Oe, 098 1 soi. 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) -.........-.- 1, 050, 000 1, 250, 000 
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Object classification 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 











Total number of pomenes BOUND. 65 cc dumipenncnpadrmassond 78 77 60 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..................... 162 96 24 
Average number of all employees. ..-.......-.....---...---.-- 232 126 58 
Number of employees at end of year. .....-.............-...-. 168 88 42 
Average GS grade and salary-_._-_- nptthals + Ritinn cheheindtnatantile, 5.3 $4,336 15.3 $4,349| 5.4 $4,374 
Average salary of ungraded positions......................-..- $1, 536 \ $1, 549 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions... ... 2. 2... dd.k 2. $210, 888 $172, 365 $120, 565 
Positions other than permanent.................-.---- 156, 007 46, 656 3, 900 
AER ay 6 150, 814 143, 647 138, 160 
A Te ame ev... ......<.tckhabeanedaowens 517, 709 362, 668 262, 625 
GB Travel. .....5ce cnn beh bil da. dA ease, 21, 13, 800 10, 000 
03 Transportation of things-...............-.-.-.-....-.-.---- 9, 995 3, 678 6, 600 
O64 ‘ Comnmmamnieations Ser VIGOR bo oc o nnncnncheocSnne<see-aeen 1, 680 225 225 
05 Rents and utility services_............._--- Se dtesteatuteed 1, 445 ee ae 
ee aa a eee 607 400 
07 Other contractual services 48, 056 44, 475 15, 375 
08 Supplies and materials..__................-...-..-.------ 14, 536 2,772 
A ere eee Se cea , cops aes 2,011 A encsieaieciad taeeel 
10 Lands and structures. -_._- Wh . doce Le BAe 1, 699, 409 3, 562, 983 3, 073, 870 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. -.--..............-..-.|-.---.-------- - 7,699 4, 169 
Total obligations. --_-._.-_- ab da sipeidb bb ibid S3Eb3 543 2, 316, 746 4, 000, 000 3, 378, 512 
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Mr. Anprews. General, this is the first time you have appeared 
before the committee that you have not requested money for con- 
struction work. I assume you have either completed your construc- 
tion or will be able to complete your construction with the unexpended 
money which you will have at the end of this fiscal year; is that correct? 

General Nortu. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anprews. I would like to ask you, How long have you been 
with this Commission? 

General Norru. Between the 2 wars I served 2 periods totaling 
8 years, and I was appointed Secretary by President Truman in 
September of 1946, which means I am not in my 12th year. 

Mr. ANpDREws. Were you with the Commission when the construc- 
tion work on the first World War II cemetery was started? 

General Norru. Yes, sir. 


WORLD WAR II CEMETERIES AND MONUMENTS 


Mr. Anprews. How many World War II cemeteries and monu- 
ments have you built? 

General Nortu. We have built 14 World War II cemeteries. 
With the exception of one, they are complete. The final one, at 
Manila, is approaching completion. In éach cemetery we have built 
a memorial, all either completed or approaching completion. Actu- 
ally, eight are in the “approaching completion” class, and I have 
given a target date for the end of this calendar year to complete the 
final details. Some of them will actually be completed before the end 
of the calendar year. 

In addition to that, you may recall that at Suresnes we converted 
the World War I chapel to a shrine to the dead of both wars. So 
much for the cemeteries and monuments. 

We have also started a monument in the Presidio, San Francisco, 
which will commemorate 412 dead of the Second World War who 
lost their lives before they reached any theater. Similarly, we will 
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be calling for bids within the next month for 1 on the east coast, 
actually in Battery Park, New York, which will commemorate the 
4,595 Americans who started for the war and never got there. In 
that manner we will have commemorated all of the dead and the 
missing of World War II. 

Finally, we are going to call for bids within the next month on a 
memorial in the Army-operated cemetery in Hawaii which will com- 
memorate the dead or, rather, a part of the dead in the Pacific of 
World War II and the 18,000 missing in that region of World War II, 
plus 8,000 missing in Korea. That will complete the World War II 
and Korea project, as we see it up to this time, sir. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION REQUESTS 


Mr. AnprEws. Do you expect to ask the committee in future years 
for more construction money? 

General Norru. We do have another program, sir, but our Com- 
mission has intentionally deferred it. You will recall that there are 
certain places, such as Wake Island, which Congressman Devereux 
defended until he was taken by the Japanese, Tarawa, Iwo Jima, and 
places like that, which are more than mere ordinary stretches of sand. 
Our Commission had contemplated that we might get some large 
American granite boulders with a very simple inscription and haul 
them up onto these beaches, saying, perhaps, “Guadalcanal,” with the 
dates, “In Memory of the Five Thousand Americans Who Lost Their 
Lives Here.’”’ We contemplate that, should we do such a thing as 
that, these would invite no vandalism and would require no mainte- 
nance. But we have not come to that yet. 

So in the light of the present situation of public finances, we are not 
asking for it yet. 

TOTAL CONSTRUCTION COST 


Mr. AnprREws. When you first started this program, General, 
could you tell us what your estimated cost was, and then tell us what 
your final cost has been? 

General Norru. Yes, sir. 

In 1948 when we actually crystallized our project and started re- 
questing funds, we estimated for the cemeteries and memorials some 
$36,700,000, plus our overhead. In addition to this was this boulder 
project of which I speak, but if you will permit I will set it aside in 
order not to confuse discussion. 

Today, sir, we compute that we shall complete that program plus 
repairing the monument at Bgest, destroyed wantonly by the Germans 
before we got into the war, plus the memorial at Hawaii, plus the west 
coast memorial, plus the east coast memorial, for $32,319,000, plus our 
overhead. 

Mr. Anprews. Then you will have finished this job for approxi- 
mately $4,400,000 less than you expected the cost to be when you first 
started the program. 

General Norru. Yes, sir, and we have added some more monu- 
ments. 

Mr. Anprews. In all that time you have had a rising cost of labor 
and materials. 

General Nortu. Yes. 
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Mr. Anprews. How many World War II cemeteries have been 
dedicated, General? 


General Norra. Six. 


CONSTRUCTION WORK REMAINING 


Mr. Anprews. How much construction work do you have re- 
maining? 

General Norru. Off the cuff, it is difficult for me to say, sir. On the 
uncompleted cemeteries already under construction, I would suggest 
that the whole thing would add up to not more than 10 percent, but 
we do have all the construction work on those monuments we have 
not yet started. 


Mr. Anprews. You have the money to complete the construction? 
General Norra. Yes, sir. 


TRAVEL FUNDS NEEDED TO COMPLETE CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


While the Commission expects to complete the construction pro- 
gram now under way within the funds presently available, the work 
will continue through fiscal year 1959 and will require travel by 
officers and employees. It is believed by the Commission and the 
Bureau of the Budget that legislative authority will be needed for the 
expenditure of construction funds for this purpose in 1959 and the 
language inserted under this heading provides such authority while 
appropriating no additional funds. 

Mr. Anprews. We will consider that language when we mark up 
the bill. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE OF CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


What o ‘“"" unobligated balance of construction money as of 
December 1957, and your anticipated balance on June 30, ‘1958? 

Colonel on I do not have those figures up to date, sir. 

Mr. ANpDreEws. I wish you would insert them in the 1 -ecord, Colonel. 

Colonel SHaw. December 31, 1957, and anticipated on ‘June 30, 
1958? 

Mr. Anprews. Right. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

As December financial reports of overseas offices have not yet been received, 
the information requested is given as of November 30, 1957, and June 30, 1958: 
Unobligated balance Nov. 30, 1957 - ; vaam $6, 729, 427 


Estimated unobligated bs ilance June 30, 1958 - S. 3, 373, 512 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Pregre am and + Pnanome 


Program by activities: 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
1. Departmental administration | 


wale wine $65, 561 $84, 098 $79, 400 

2. World War I memorials and cemeteries___.__._____--- | 391, 623 | 396, 565 388, 100 

3. World War II memorials and cemeteries - _ - 699, 767 | 761, 663 | 773, 300 

4. Latin American memorials and cemeteries 7, 372 | 7, 674 9, 200 

_—— | — SS —$—_— —__—_—_ 

Total obligations secu... 1,164,323} 1,250,000} 1, 250, 000 

Financing: | 

Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts - _- | —32, 758 | ...- ape “< 

Unobligated balance no longer available | 8, 435 | 


1, 140, 000 A 260, 000 | | 1, 250, 000 





Appropriation (new obligational authority) _ -_- 
| 
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Ob sai classification 















































1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
coe re | am iliniekihontiatlctdibe 
AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION 

Total number of permanent positions___..............__- aoa 413 424 439 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.___- Et 11 | 32 17 
Average number of all employees. --.--_--- 418 445 | 445 
Number of employees at end of year__-__...-.-..-..-.---.--- 438 451 451 
Average GS grade and salary- (5.3 $4,336 | 5.3 $4,349/5.4 $4,374 
Average salary of ungraded positions_- $1, 536 $1, 543 $1, 549 

01 Personal services: ci as" 
Permanent positions__ $706, 523 | $754, 704 $779, 205 
Positions other than permanent._- 11, 689 | 37, 526 20, 510 
Other personal services___.__ 81, 731 90, 689 91, 910 
Total personal services_- 799, 943 882, 919 891, 625 
@ TWrevels..:-:....-. 47, 433 | 49, 757 | 70, 000 
03 Transportation of things 7, 736 | 11, 676 | 5, 000 
04 Communication services 7, 852 | 8, 472 8, 000 
05 Rents and utility services___ 36, 345 | 36, 896 36, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction __ 6, 173 | 5, 671 5, 000 
07 Other contractual services. __- 118, 176 100, 854 80, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_- 102, 612 86, 844 85, 000 
09 Equipment_ = 681 25, 996 | 25, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, ‘and contributions. —_ 33, 241 | 36, 576 
Total, American Battle Monuments Commission_.-_-- 4 156, 951 | A , 242, 326 | 1, 242, 201 

ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY SELB PRD SPheL <l anee (ee 
Total number of permanent positions. - . 3 3 3 
Average number of all employees 3 | 3 3 
Number of employees at end of year-- 3 | 3 3 
Average GS grade and salary - .-- 4.0 $3,415 |. 4. oO ” $3, 500 “4.0 $3, 585 
— > ——— —— :| ————————_— 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions-.- $5, 144 $5, 325 | $5, 506 
Positions other than permanent-_. 100 | 100 | 100 
Other personal services -.-- 584 697 | 698 
Total personal services... --..-.-.......----..-.-.--- 5, 828 6, 122 6, 304 
04 Communication services. - . 67 61 65 
05 Rents and utility service._- , 228 220 220 
07 Other contractual services - - - - | 724 424 350 
08 Supplies and materials_- 357 300 300 
09 Equipment. 168 200 200 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. .__...---..---- as aetaaig test 347 360 
Total, Department of the Army... --.--.--...----------.-- a; 372 7, 674 7, 799 
Total obligations_-_-- | + 164, 323 "£ 250, 000. 1, 250, 000 
\ 


Mr. ANDREWS 
and expenses,” 


General Nortu. Yes, sir. 





DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. 
“Departmental administration”’ 


original 1958 estimate of $74,894? 
Colonel SuHaw. 
Mr. 
Budget document, 
administration” 


AnpreEws. In the ‘Salaries and expenses” 
appear 


estimate of $84,098, and 1959 estimate of $79,400. 


Colonel SHaw. 


Those are our figures. 


in 


19,0 


098 


I do not have those figures here, sir. 
AnpreEws. On page 38 of the committee print, and in the 
under “Program by activities,’ 
is shown as an actual cost for 1957 of $65,561, a 1958 


Your request this year is for $1,250,000 for “Salaries 
which is the same amount you had last year. 


estimate, why does 
as $84, 
column as compared with an actual cost in 1957 of $¢ 


the 1958 


61 and an 


‘‘Departmental 


Mr. AnpreEws. I wish you would explain that when you get the 


record. 





il 


Colonel Saaw. Yes, sir. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


The 1958 estimate is, in round figures, $19,500 greater than actual obligations 


in 1957. The increase derives from the following costs which did not occur in 
1957: 


(1) Promotion of the Secretary of the Commission to major general__.. $1, 100 
(2) Travel expenses of Commissioners and the Secretary which in 1957 

were paid from the special appropriation for dedication of World 

War EE Cernehernet 65 on inckinain ode «0 <n aee ae eee eee 9, 100 
(3) Inelusion in the 1958 “Salaries and expenses” appropriation of funds 

for photographs of World War II cemeteries to be furnished to fam- 

ilies of the dead interred therein, such funds in 1957 were in the 

CONnTPUSTION: SDDTODTIANION . .. . ..« 5+ annmsins anecuss aembnaee uae 7, 500 
(4) Contribution to the civil service retirement fund 


Total__ 


COST OF HOME LEAVE 


Mr. ANprREws. Why is there an increase, General, in the cost for 
home leave of over $20,000? 

General Nortu. Colonel Shaw will answer that. 

Colonel SHaw. As you know, sir, Congress authorized home leave 
at Government expense upon completion of agreed periods of service. 
We circularized or approached all our people who would become 
eligible for leave in fiscal year 1959, asking whether they wanted to 
take that leave, and they said “Yes.”’ The estimate is based on actual 
numbers of men or employees who become eligible in that year, and 
considers the number of dependents in each case, where they are 


going, and how much it costs to take them there and back again. 
They are actual figures, sir. 


EMPLOYMENT, PRESENT AND FUTURE 


Mr. Anprews. Your average number of all employees for 1959 is 
expected to be the same as for 1958, 454. Do you think that will be 
the number that you will have in the future, General? 

_ General Nortu. I believe, sir, it is a good average, because what 
we are doing and propose to do in the future, in the next year and 
this one, is to transfer from construction to maintenance 1 or 2 key 

eople that we need. I will cite one specific case: The Commission 
ie a standing rule that no work of any consequence will go on 
unless one of its inspectors is present. So we have to employ a man 
for that. Today he is on our construction rolls, 


NUMBER OF CEMETERIES SUPERVISED 


Mr. ANpREws. How many cemeteries are under your supervision? 
General Nortu. Eight World War I and 14 World War II ceme- 
teries; 11 World War I monuments. 


PHOTOGRAPH FOR NEXT OF KIN 


Mr. AnpreEws. Now tell us briefly how you are getting along with 
your picture program. 

General Nortu. We have photographed all of the headstones under 
our jurisdiction. We have photographed parts of the lists of the 
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missing. They are not all completely engraved. We shall complete 
that in the coming spring except, of course, at the west coast, éast 
coast, and Hawaii memorials. We have let a contract for the pro- 
duction of colored aerial photographs of such cemeteries as are 
complete, that is, the dedicated ones, and two others. We have 
today some proofs with us. 

You will perhaps recall that we had contemplated doing the job 
in black and white entirely. 

Mr. Anprews. Thanks to Mr. James, you changed to color, which 
I think was a very good thing. 

General Norra. We have taken the liberty of labeling this the 
Andrews project in our correspondence. We have had samples and 
proofs submitted which we would like to present to you for your 
comment. I claim no experience in color printing of this type. 

Mr. Anprews. When do you think those pictures will be ready 
for distribution, General? 

General Norra. If you tell us this morning that you like the results 
we have, 2 months from now, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Gary, proceed with the examination while we 
are looking at the pictures. 


PAMPHLETS DESCRIPTIVE OF CEMETERIES 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the work which has 
been done on the booklets concerning the cemeteries, too. Will you 
tell the committee, General, what has been accomplished in that 
program? 

General Nortu. We have issued booklets on 5 of the 6 dedicated 
cemeteries and the sixth will go to press within the next 30 days. 
That has been delayed because of lack of photographs which we 
wanted. Then as each cemetery is completed we shall print a similar 
pamphlet. 

I write the first draft with the thought that they will all be cast in 
the same mold. We treat of the graves area, the number of the 
missing, the description of the memorial, and so forth. We contem- 
plate that as these photographs are sent out we might very well add 
one of these pamphlets. After all, it is the only tangible thing that 
the parents will have. 

Mr. Gary. | think it is very fine. I received several of the pamph- 
lets during the recess which were sent to my home. The people 
whose sons are buried overseas I think are entitled to know the 
conditions under which their sons are buried and to have photo- 
graphs of the graves. It is a gesture that this country can well afford 
to make, and it means a great deal to the parents of the children. I 
think you have done an excellent job on it. 

General Nortu. Thank you, sir. 

As you are looking at those pictures, may I say that we contemplate 
a white border around them, with the name of the cemetery printed 
at the bottom. 

Mr. Fenton. I was going to say that the name of the cemetery is 
the only thing that I have not seen. 

Mr. James. That was to be my first question. 

Mr. Rasaur. You say, General, that these pictures will have the 
name of the cemetery on each one? 
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General Norru. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Rasavut. And a white border? 
General Norra. Yes, sir. 


PURPOSE OF DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS 


Mr. Rasaut. I think the pictures are very nice. 

What is the purpose of the booklet which my colleague mentioned? 

General Nortu. It describes the respective cemeteries and the 
memorials and works of art therein. 

Mr. Rasaut. I have one which has just been given to me. I see 
it has maps in it, too. 

General Nortu. When the American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission directed its architects to design memorials, it placed only 
three design requirements on them other than, of course, costs. One 
of them was that it should have a small devotional chapel; second, 
that it should contain a list of the missing in that region; and, third, 
that it should show graphically what the troops accomplished. We 
are doing that by maps in permanent form, supplemented by text 
inscriptions. The thought behind that, the intent, was to prevent the 
soldiers and independent organizations from erecting ill-advised 
monuments wherever they saw fit and then leaving them for the local 
people to maintain. We had so many painful cases of that after World 
War I and some after World War II. The War Department itself, 
in discouraging the soldiers from erecting their own monuments, said, 


“The Government will do it for you.” That is how we are fulfilling 
that promise. 


Mr. Gary. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. Ranaut. Yes. 


CROSSES OR FLAT MARKERS ON GRAVES 


Mr. Gary. I remember some time ago there was some discussion 
of the crosses on the graves, which I think have been discontinued in 
Hawaii. There they have taken the crosses down and are putting 
flat markers on the graves. What is the policy with respect to that 
at the present time? 

General Nortu. Here we come upon a divided responsibility. The 
cemetery in Hawaii is an open cemetery. Burials are still going on. 
It is operated by, and under the control of, the Department of the 
Army. 

Mr. Gary. Are you still using the crosses? 

General Norru. We have crosses or Stars of David in every one of 
our World War I and World War II cemeteries. 

Mr. Gary. You have not changed your policy, then, with respect 
to that. 

General Nortu. No, sir. 

Mr. Gary. This policy in Hawaii is an Army policy? 

General Norrtu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. I had some complaints about that once, and I wondered. 
As long as you do not have the problem, you have not had any com- 
plaints. 


General Nortu. We have the complaints, but we do not have the 
problem. 
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Mr. Rasaut. Well said; I have no other questions. 

Mr. Anprews. Dr. Fenton. 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Chairman, I too want to congratulate the gen- 
eral for that extra star he has on his uniform, and to congratulate him 
on the work which he has done for the Commission. 


ORIGINAL CONSTRUCTION ESTIMATES 


General, what was the amount of money you said was originally 
estimated for the Commission? 

General Nortu. $36,700,000 plus overhead. 

Mr. Fenton. Last year you gave us an estimate of $38,141,000. 

General Norrn. Yes, sir; because when we began to sense rising 
costs, I came to the Appropriations Committee and said that we had 
found that costs were up roughly 30 percent abroad, and we would 
like to increase by 30 percent our uncompleted work at that time. 
So we did go up. But we are down again now. We have been able 
to effect economies one way or another. 

Mr. Fenton. And you are going to be able to complete the entire 
work within that estimate? 

General Nortu. We hope to. 


COMPLETION OF PROGRAM IN 1960 


Mr. Fenton. I notice from your statement that the only project 
which will not be finished until 1960 is the Hawaii project; that w A be 
the end of the program. 

General Nort. Mr. Chairman, we will not get the New York one 
finished, either, unless we can get the artists speeded up. The con- 
struction people do all right, but it is the artists who slow us up. 
There will not be more than two which should go into 1960. 

May I please also except finishing touches, because we are still 
putting a few finishing touches on the dedicated memorials. We go 
around with the architects and see a blank wall which has not been 
visualized before; that is the sort of thing. Substantially the state- 
ment stands. They will be finished by the time we get into 1960. 


MEMORIAL IN HAWAII 


Mr. Gary. Will the gentleman yield. 

Where is the one in Hawaii located? 

General Nortru. At the Crater Cemetery. It is called the Punch 
Bowl Crater. I believe its official title is the National Memorial 
Cemetery of the Pacific. It is in an extinct volcano overlooking the 
city of Honolulu. 

Mr. Gary. It will be at the Punch Bowl? 

General Norru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. That is what I was getting at. Even though the 
Punch Bowl is operated by the Army rather than by your Com- 
mission, you are going to put it in the Punch Bowl Cemetery. 

General Norru. Yes, sir. Thanks to your assistance and that of 
the Senate, we obtained legislative authority to do that. I may add 
that we found that the designing was going a little bit slow, so I asked 
our Commission’s permission, and got the Armiy’s consent, to go 
ahead and start right now one-half of it, and that one-half is the 
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Gardens of the Missing in which we shall inscribe the 26,000 names of 
the missing. The bid for that goes out within the next 30 days. 

Then later, as soon as we can get squared away with the sculpture 
and other ornaments, we will build the main feature. We estimate 
these Gardens of the Missing will run around $700,000 or $800,000. 
We have already let the contract for the stone. 

Mr. Gary. I have seen the Punch Bowl, and it is a very beautiful 
cemetery. I was in hopes that it would be placed there. It occupies 
a commanding position overlooking the city of Honolulu, and is a 
very appropriate place for it, I think. 

hank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Fenton. I regret that we were unable to get over to see the 
cemeteries last year, but we just could not make it. I certainly would 
like to see a few of them in the Commission’s program is entirely 
completed. 

I think that is about all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. AnprEws. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wixtson. Mr. Chairman, I believe you have pretty well covered 
this problem, I do not believe I have any questions. 


TECHNICAL FEATURES OF PHOTOGRAPH PROGRAM 


Mr. Anprews. I would like to hear discussion by our good and 
distinguished colleague from Pennsylvania about those pictures. 

Mr. James. First let me add my congratulations to you, General, 
upon your additional star, and further for getting this program in a 
little better shape than it was the last time I saw it. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. James. I would suggest, General, that, in mounting these 
individual inserts on the background pictures, you keep a white 
border on the insert but mount the picture, including the white 
border, at least one-quarter of an inch from the side and top of the 
background picture. The purpose of that, of course, will be twofold: 
It will give the insert a place in the picture. As it is mounted now, it 
is going out of the picture completely. Also, when framed, you will 
not find the frame line running through part of the insert. 

General Nortu. May I ask you, please, do you mean by that that 
we must show one-quarter inch of color around two sides of the 

icture? 

. Mr. James. A quarter inch at least, all the way around. You will 
have a white margin on your insert, and the insert will be mounted on 
the background picture at least a quarter of an inch from the side and 
the top. It could be three-eighths of an inch. I would not suggest 
anything above a half inch. Probably three-eighths of an inch. In 
those cases where people frame them without providing a mounting 
or mat, the frame line might conceivably cut right through that of the 
insert picture, and then the insert would appear to be riding right out 
of the picture. 

I think you have done a very much better job in color tone of these 
background pictures. It is probably as good as can be done with this 
type of original. 

You are going to put a black border here to carry the name of the 
cemetery, are you not? 


20539—58——_2 
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General Nortu. We had not contemplated a black border. A 
white border with a black title printed on it. 

Mr. James. Is that white border going to be an extension of the 
margin? 

General Norrtu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. James. In other words, your pictures finally, overall, will be 
somewhat wider than this. 

General Nortu. Yes. 

Mr. James. I would say it should be a little wider at the bottom 
than the top and two sides. Whatever happens in that white margin, 
no matter what you make it, be certain that these inserts are mounted 
at least a half inch inside. 

Mr. Wirson. Will the gentleman yield. 

I suggest they make us up a sample along the lines you have sug- 
gested and send it over for us to look at. 

Mr. James. That would be all right, but it is a simple change. 
If you want to do that, we would be glad to have it. 

There is one other and very important thing concerning this 
project. When we first discussed it in the committee, you remember 
that the problem of mailing was discussed. If these pictures are 
mailed flat, of course it will make quite a large mailing piece, with 
a stiff back or cover. I said at the time that I thought it could be 
worked out so that they could be rolled and sent in a mailing tube. 
I still think that is possible. I have just tried one here, and I think 
you probably could use a 3%-inch tube. 

General Nortu. We are planning on that, sir. 

Mr. James. That is good. 

In order to make that more practicable and less likely to crack the 
piece, I believe you could use a lighter weight paper for the inserts. 
If you use a lirhter weight paper, that will serve two purposes. The 
insert will roll more easily and it will stick tighter. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anprews. General, we want to thank you. 

Mr. Gary. May I ask the General one question off the record? 

Mr. AnprRews. Mr. Gary. 

(Off the record.) 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


General Norru. First of all, I would like to express my apprecia- 
tion of the compliments you have paid me. They move me very 
much. 

Secondly, I wish that you gentlemen, anybody, any Member of 
Congress, would come to see what we are doing. We are tremendously 
proud of this thing. We do get numbers of unsolicited compliments. 
You are the gentlemen who have given us the money to do this job, 
and I wish you would visit us. 

Thirdly, on the matter of pictures, I said a few minutes ago we will 
be ready to go in a couple of months or so, but please may I say that 
we have the air pictures so far of only those cemeteries which have 
been completed or nearly completed. That is the 6 already dedi- 
cated: viz, Cambridge, St. Laurent, St. James, Epinal, Draguignan, 
Nettuno, plus Florence, and Margraten in Holland. The others will 
not be ready until possibly a year from now when from the air you 
will not see any scaffolding. 
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Finally, we have asked for appropriations to maintain some of the 
cemeteries and memorials across the world. Colonel Shaw has ex- 
lained to you that of that amount, over $40,000 will go into home 
eave for employees, which really is not maintenance or operation. 
Actually, the travel money is one and a half times the amount of 
money we have to operate the plant and for inspections to see that 
it is properly maintained. As I said in my statement, we had planned 
to maintain and operate this going concern with its $30-odd millions 
of World War II expenditure and an investment of many more mil- 
lions of World War I, with what we figure is about 3 percent of its 
cost per annum. I submit I hope you will not cut it. 

Mr. Anprews. General, I want to say in conclusion, as I have said 
many times, I think you have done a grand job with this agency. 
I have said on the floor and in this committee that I wish every 
Government employee had the same devotion to duty which you have 
and could do as good a job as you have done with your agency. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. That is all, General, thank you. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


TuESDAY, JANUARY 14, 1958. 
WITNESSES 


ROBERT CUTLER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT FOR 
NATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS 

JAMES S. LAY, JR., EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NSC 

ELMER B. STAATS, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, OCB 

EDWARD R. SAUNDERS, BUDGET OFFICER 


Program and financing 


| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
sane} POET ULET * epeeprcinetecietciceetticlanediinds Remtnstiininsi —_—_—|—_——- 
Program by activities: | | 


R. Paliey Seer GUImOtOR << pcerege~npanqupes cereal $248, 000 | $260, 000 | $260, 000 
2. Operations coordination _- ied on : | 440, 000 440, 000 











Total obligations. eee 248, 000 700, 000 | 700, 000 


Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) - -.-- 


248,000} 700,000} 700, 000 
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Object classification 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 

















Total number of permanent positions.---_............-.--.--- 28 77 77 
Full-time-equivalent of allother positions... _.._-_._._-...----}..-_-------- 1 1 
Average number of all employees. ......-....---....-.-.-...-- 27 74 74 
Number of employees at end of year- - ‘ - aoe 26 77 77 
Average GS grade and salary - --- : ------.------| 9.9 $7,439] 10.2 $7,703 | 10.2 $7,779 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions__- ae : ak $211, 860 $585, 715 $590, 934 
Positions other than permanent-...-_---.----- Sasi wes dee 3, 000 1, 000 
Other Sieeteal services _ ._- ‘ a hee ole nil 6, 635 7, 331 7, 353 
Total peraonal services..............-......<---... 218, 495 596, 046 599, 287 
02 Travel. ; Sieaedien accu eaiaiaiteadirbarssikn casera 411 3, 500 3, 500 
04 Communication services_.__________-__- Ss. ca 4, 017 13, 000 10, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction._-_._.......---.-.-..- in bea 642 1, 200 1, 000 
07 Other contractual services _ __- Mfeen i eeen.t 836 3, 614 3, 634 
Services performed by other agencies ee 19, 588 35, 800 33, 850 
te nine annemene aces 2, 538 6, 800 6, 800 
09 Equipment. tb dae see es 1, 473 2, 200 2, 200 
11 Grants, subsidies, “and contributions... panbw beeen teeeaakaia 37, 840 39, 729 
ee I isc g lites abbn dicenitgos Ke 248, 000 | 700, 000 | 700, 000 








Mr. AnprEws. Gentlemen, we have with us this afternoon repre- 
sentatives from the National Security Council. General Cutler has 
a statement to present, and we also have a statement by Mr. Staats. 

Mr. Cutter. May I start, sir? 

Mr. AnpDREws. Yes; you may. 


STATEMENT OF SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Cutter. As special assistant to the President, responsible for 
general supervision of the operations of the National Security Council 
and its Planning Board, I present this statement in support of the 
appropriation requested for the National Security Council for fiscal 
year 1959 ($700,000). 

For fiscal year 1958, the Congress appropriated to the National 
Security Council $700,000, a reduction of $10,000 in the amount 
requested. By practicing stringent economies and by rearrange- 
ments in administration, made possible by the incorporation on 
July 1, 1957, of the Operations C oordinating Board within the NSC 
structure, the Council is making every effort to live within the 
amount appropriated ($700,000) during fiscal year 1958. Despite 
the heavy workload imposed by developments over the past year and 
the likelihood of ine reasing responsibilities in the next fiscal year, our 
objective is to continue to operate the Council effectively without 
seeking an increased appropriation. Accordingly, only the same 
appropriation is requested for fiscal year 1959 ($700,000). 

First, I should like to describe the present organization of the 
National Security Council, including the new relation between the 
Council and the Operations Coordinating Board which has been 
provided by the Executive order effective on July 1, 1957. The 
Council’s Executive Secretary, Mr. Lay, and the Board’s executive 
officer, Mr. Staats, will then discuss the details of the requested 
appropriation. 

The National Security Council was established by the National 
Security Act of 1947. Its creation reflected a recognition by Con- 
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gress of the fact that the temporary arrangements estaolished in 
World War II to formulate policies on national-security matters 
were inadequate to meet the needs of the President for national- 
security policy advice in the postwar era—an atomic age in which the 
United States emerged as a world leader with new and wider re- 
sponsibilities. 

The statutory function of the Council is to advise the President 
with respect to the integration of domestic, foreign, and military 
policies relating to the national security. The Council performs this 
function by recommending to the President policies and programs re- 
quired for our national security in the light of the world situation. It 
also reviews periodically the status of all United States security poli- 
cies and programs in the light of changing world conditions, and rec- 
ommends such modifications in them as may be required by present 
circumstances or anticipated developments. 

The Council has five statutory members—the President, who is 
Chairman; the Vice President; the Secretary of State; the Secretary 
of Defense; and the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 
By law, the Central Intelligence Agency is under the direction of the 
Council and is its intelligence adviser, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are the Council’s military advisers. Accordingly, the Director of 
Central Intelligence and the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, regu- 
larly attend Council meetings. By invitation of the President, the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget regularly participate in Council deliberations. As authorized 
by the President, the Director, United States Information Agency, 
and certain top staff also attend. In addition, the heads of other 
executive departments and agencies, at the President’s direction, par- 
ticipate with the Council in discussion of matters of direct concern to 
them. Thus, the Attorney General, the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministrator, and the Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, are fre- 
quent participants. Likewise, the special assistants to the President 
having a responsibility for national-security matters, including the 
recently appointed special assistant for science end technology, Dr. 
Killian, and the special assistant for security operations coordination, 
Mr. Dearborn, attend Council meetings. 

During calendar year 1957, the National Security Council held 41 
meetings; its Planning Board, which prepared almost all the policy 
recommendations upon which the Council acts, held 110 meetings; 
and the Operations Coordinating Board, which assists in coordinat- 
ing the plans for carrying out approved policies and in following up 
on performance, held 49 meetings. 


THE NSC PLANNING BOARD—POLICY FORMULATION 


The Planning Board is the principal body for formulating the policy 
recommendations which the Council considers. It is made up of 
representatives, with the rank of Assistant Secretary, of the people 
who sit at the Council table. The Planning Board participants are 
nominated by the respective Council participants and appointed by 
the President. Their work on the Board is their principal responsi- 
bility and has first call upon their time. The Board members have 
direct access to the heads of their respective agencies, and authority 
to utilize the full resources of their agencies in performing their Board 
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functions.. The Planning Board meets at least twice each week, each 
meeting lasting 3 hours,or longer. The Board members’ staff assist- 
ants meet as required to aid in drafting, revising, and refining material 
for the Planning Board. 


THE OPERATIONS COORDINATING BOARD—POLICY COORDINATION 


The Board was created by the President to see that those national 
security policies assigned by him to the Board are carried out in a 
coordinated fashion by the responsible departments and agencies 
having international programs. The Board has no directive function 
nor does it make policy, but it coordinates, expedites, follows up and 
seeks to resolve interagency differences. It submits to the President 
through the National Security Council coordinated reports on the 
status of programs to achieve our national security objectives; it 
initiates new or additional proposals for action; and it encourages 
and facilitates systematic interagency consultations on common 
problems. In its functioning as a part of the National Security 
Council mechanism since last July, the Board has demonstrated its 
effectiveness and usefulness in a closer relationship to the Council. 

The Board meets weekly to discuss and agree upon plans and 
reports, to give guidance to work in process, to initiate new projects, 
and to deal through agreement with a wide variety of current operat- 
ing problems of interest to the several agencies. Substantive dis- 
agreements must be submitted to the President for resolution. 

The designated members of the Board are: The Under Secretary 
of State (Chairman), the Deputy Secretary of Defense, the Director 
of Central Intelligence, the Director of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency, the Director of the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, and one or more representatives of the President, as desig- 
nated by him (currently Mr. Dearborn, Special Assistant for Security 
Operations Coordination and Vice Chairman of the Board, and my- 
self, Special Assistant for National Security Affaus). The Chairman 
and Vice Chairman are designated by the President from among the 
Board’s members. In addition to the established membership, and 
at the standing invitation of the Board, the Under Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission regu- 
larly attend the weekly meetings. Representatives of other agencies 
participate as members of the Board, with full membership status, 
whenever subjects directly bearing on their responsibilities are up 
for consideration. 


OTHER COMMITTEES OF THE COUNCIL 


In addition to the boards described above, there are other com- 
mittees reporting to the Council which are responsible for coordinat- 
ing various national security programs. One is the Interdepartmental 
Intelligence Conference (chaired by the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation), which is responsible for the coordination 
of the investigation of all domestic espionage, counterespionage, 
sabotage, subversion, and other related intelligence matters affecting 
internal security. The other committee is the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Internal Security (chaired by a representative of the 
Attorney General), which is responsible for coordinating all phases 
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of the internal security field other than the functions under the 
purview of the IIC. 
THE NSC STAFF 


The National Security Council and its subordinate bodies are pres- 
ently supported by a relatively small, career, nonpolicymaking staff 
provided. for by the statute and by the above-mentioned Executive 
order, and headed by the Executive Secretary, Mr. James S, Lay, Jr. 
Unlike the members of the Council, the P anning Board, and the 
Operations Coordinating Board, who change with political change, 
the NSC staff is not subject to such change 

The NSC staff is composed of (a) the ffice of the NSC Executive 
Secretary, which includes the Deputy Executive Secretary and the 
Administrative Office: ; (6) the policy coordinating staff, which provides 
staff services for the Council itself and the Planning Board: and (c) the 
Operations Coordinating Board staff, headed by the OCB executive 
officer, Mr. Elmer B. Staats. 

The impartial services of the NSC staff are invaluable to the 
Council, to the Operations Coordinating Board, to the Planning 
Board, and to me and Mr. Dearborn in sharpening and clarifying 
issues to be presented to the Council, in coordinating the implementa- 
tion of approved policies, in performing essential secretariat functions, 
and in providing a historical continuity of exact knowledge. 

It is my personal opinion, after 3% years of service in this area, that 
the National Security Council mechanism is of invaluable assistance 
to the President in the field of national security policy formulation 
and coordination. 

Mr. Lay and Mr. Staats are prepared to describe the functioning of 
the staffs and the details of the appropriation estimate. 

May I ask Mr. Lay if he will speak first. 

Mr. AnpREws. Mr. Lay. 


STATEMENT OF THE BXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Mr. Lay. I am glad to have this opportunity to explain the re- 
quested appropriation of $700,000 for the National Security Council 
for fiscal year 1959, which is the same amount appropriated for fiscal 
year 1958. In order to keep the 1959 budget estimate at the amount 
authorized for 1958, it has been necessary to absorb estimated in- 
creases in 1959 totaling $7,756—due almost entirely to periodic 
im-grade raises and increased contribution to the Federal retirement 
fund—by making equivalent reductions in other objects of expendi- 
tures, such as intermittent employment, communications, and admin- 
istrative or contractual services. 

‘The current fiscal year 1958 is the first year that the National 
Security Council appropriation provides for the expenses of the 
Operations Coordinating Board, which was placed within the NSC 
structure on July 1, 1957, pursuant to Executive Order No. 10700. 
In the previous fiscal year 1957 the obligations of the Operations 
Coordinating Board, which was then financed from funds allocated 
by the Board’s member agencies, totaled $453,052. These obligations 
added to the fiscal year 1957 obligations of the National Security 
Council ($248,000) amounted to a total obligation of $701,052 for the 
fiscal year 1957 for the combined NSC and OCB activities. There- 
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fore, the total estimated requirements both for fiscal year 1958 and 
1959, amounting to $700,000 for each year, actually represent a 
reduction of $1,052 from the comparable obligations incurred in 
fiscal year 1957. Moreover, the fiscal year 1958 appropriation has 
required the absorption of approximately $35,000 statutory increase 
in the Federal retirement fund as compared with fiscal year 1957. 

The appropriations for the National Security Council are required 
almost wholly to enable the National Security Council staff to provide 
analytical and administrative services in support of the Council and 
its subordinate bodies, especially the Planning Board and the Opera- 
tions Coordinating Board. This career staff is provided in accord- 
ance with section 101 (c) of the National Security Act of 1947, as 
amended. Such a career staff, headed under the statute by a civilian 
Executive Secretary appointed by the President, furnishes both the 
necessary continuity on highly sensitive matters and maximum staff 
assistance to those responsible for policy formulation and for opera- 
tions coordination. 

Since the integration at the beginning of this fiscal year of the 
Operations Coordinating Board within the National Security Council 
structure, the NSC staff has been organized as follows: 

(a) The Office of the NSC Executive Secretary, which includes the 
Deputy Executive Secretary, Mr. S. Everett Gleason, and a newly 
created Administrative Office. 

This Administrative Office, which performs certain centralized 
administrative services for the entire NSC staff, was established on 
and after July 1, 1957, by transferring to that Office certain per- 
sonnel of the previously separate NSC and OCB staffs who had been 
performing similar functions. Most of the Administrative Office per- 
sonnel are fully occupied with the reproduction, distribution, filing 
and related records management services of the documents and papers 
of the National Security Council, the Planning Board and its assistants, 
the Operations Coordinating Board, its assistants and its working 
groups and committees. In addition, two key personnel provide 
advice and assistance on budget, fiscal, personnel, supply and general 
administrative services, and maintain liaison with other agencies on 
such matters. The creation of this Administrative Office, by per- 
mitting the most effective utilization of available personnel and 
facilities, and avoiding unnecessary duplication, has been one of the 
principal means by which a satisfactory level of staff services has been 
maintained within the reduced appropriation for the current fiscal 
year. 

(6) The policy coordinating staff, which provides staff services for 
the Council itself, the Planning Board, and the Planning Board 
assistants. Within this section of the staff, there are the following 
three groups: 

The special staff, under the direction of the Deputy Executive 
Secretary, is responsible for preparing independent and objective 
analyses of the various policy ee before the Council and the 


Planning Board. These analyses, which raise or clarify policy issues 
without making policy recommendations, assist the Special Assistant 
to the President for National Security Affairs in presiding over the 
Planning Board and in presenting reports to the President and the 
Council. The special staff also assists the responsible executive agen- 
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cies in the preparation of status reports on the various national 
security programs (which are prepared at least annually); and con- 
tinuously examines existing national security policies to see whether 
gaps exist and whether policy implications of current or anticipated 
developments are being adequately explored. 

The policy coordinating secretariat provides for the Council and 
the Planning Board such services as: acting as the official channel 
of communications, notifying agencies of assignments, issuing instruc- 
tions to the Administrative Office regarding the reproduction and dis- 
tribution of documents, preparing agenda, circulating records of action 
and keeping a record of the status of all current projects. The 
director of this secretariat also acts as secretary of the Planning Board 
and as chairman of the Planning Board assistants. 

The NSC representative on internal security and his assistant per- 
form for the Council and its internal security committees (the Inter- 
departmental Intelligence Conference and the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Internal Security) assistance, advisory and reporting 
functions relating to internal security matters. They also assist the 
Special Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs in 
internal security matters; and advise the NSC Executive Secretary on 
personnel and physical security for the NSC staff. 

(ec) The Operations Coordinating Board staff, headed by the OCB 
executive officer, which is responsible to that Board for assisting it in 
the performance of its functions; and provides staff services for the 
Board, the OCB assistants, and OCB working groups and committees. 
Mr. Staats, as executive officer, will subsequently describe the function 
of this part of the NSC staff. 

The total number of personnel authorized for the entire NSC staff 
is 77, assigned as follows: 21 in the Office of the Executive Secretary 
including the Administrative Office, 16 in the Policy Coordinating 
staff, and 40 in the Operations Coordinating Board staff. The re- 
quirements of the Council and its subordinate bodies for staff services 
during the current fiscal year to date have certainly not decreased, 
and in important respects have placed added demands upon the NSC 
staff. Experience during the past 6 months, however, indicates that 
the essential staff requirements of the Council organization can prob- 
ably be provided by the currently-authorized number of personnel 
during fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 if conditions continue as 
at present. 

In summary, therefore, the appropriation requested for fiscal year 
1959 involves the same amount of funds and number of personnel as in 
fiscal year 1958. This identical request is made possible only by the 
efficiency resulting from centralization of administrative services, the 
fullest utilization of all existing personnel and facilities, and stringent 
economies in all respects. 

In my opinion, the requested appropriation of $700,000 for fiscal 
year 1959 is a very austere estimate of the minimum amount needed 
to provide the National Security Council and its subordinate bodies 
with adequate staff services in these critical times for our national 
security. 

With your permission Mr. Staats will now explain the work of the 
Operations Coordinating Board and its staff. 

Mr. Anprews. All right, we will hear from Mr. Staats. 
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OPERATIONS COORDINATING BOARD 


Mr. Sraats. This statement is in support of the request for funds 
to finance the Operations Coordinating Board of the National Secu- 
rity Council for fiscal year 1959. Mr. Robert Cutler, Special Assist- 
ant to the President for National Security Affairs, and Mr. James S. 
Lay, Executive Secretary of the National Security Council, have 
previously given a general description of the work of the National 
Security Council and the financial requirements for the next fiscal 
year. 

As this committee will recall, the appropriations for the expenses 
of the Operations Coordinating Board were included for the first time 
in the budget of the National Security Council for the current fiscal 
vear. 

Estimated expenditures for the Board in fiscal year 1958 are based 
on 39 filled positions. Actual employment as of January 8 is 39. 
Of the total of 39, 18 are in the professional category and 21 in the 
nonprofessional category. In addition to the executive officer and 
deputy executive officer, included in the 18 professional positions, the 
present staff consists of 16 professional employees, of which 12 are 
assigned as representatives on interdepartmental working groups and 
committees, 2 are in the secretariat, and 2 2 are in the intelligence liaison 
staff. 

We have been able to hold employment for fiscal year 1959 to the 
same level as that for the current year through the following actions: 

(1) the absorption of within-gr ade statutory salary increases; 

(2) absorption of an increase in workload on the OCB staff which 
has taken place during the current fiscal year and which increase is 
expected to continue during the next fiscal year. 

As outlined by Mr. Cutler, the OCB was established in 1953 by 
Presidential order to provide the means for improving interagency 
coordination of the activities of the various agencies concerned with 
carrying out national security policies. The President assigns to the 
Board for interagency coordination nearly all national security policies 
dealing with overseas matters. At the present time the OCB has 43 
continuing assignments from the President as compared with 35 such 
assignments a year ago. 

In addition, the number of specific operating matters brought before 
the OCB or its subcommittees by one or more of the member agencies 
has increased substantially during the course of the past year as a 
direct result of the increased ability of the Board to assist the agencies 
in working out interdepartmental problems. The Board was directed 
by the President to consider new or additional proposals for action 
and was given a particular responsibility for assuring that each 
security action or project will contribute to the greatest extent to 
United States policy objectives. 

Represented on the Board are all the agencies having direct and 
continuing operating programs in other countries. These are: De- 
partment of State, Department of Defense, United States Information 
Agency, International Cooperation Administration, Central Intelli- 
gence “Agency, Atomic Energy Commission, and the Department of 
the Treasury. In addition, “the Board is directed by the President 
to bring in any other agencies such as the Department of Agriculture, 
Office of Defense Mobilization, the Department of Commerce, or the 
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Department of Labor, directly concerned with any problem under 
consideration. 

The Board meets each Wednesday for a luncheon meeting followed 
by a regular business meeting, the total lasting ordinarily 3 to 4 hours. 
The number of separate matters dealt with in these combined meetings 
usually ranges from 10 to 15. In line with the President’s expressed 
wish in 1953, the Board members have personally attended except 
when it becomes necessary for them to be away from Washington, m 
which case an alternate stands. 

Each Board member is assisted by at least one full-time assistant 
who serves as his coordinator on Board matters. These assistants 
have been organized as a subgroup of the Board and meet weekly 
under the chairmanship of the OCB executive officer to staff matters 
scheduled for the Board’s agenda or to take final action on behalf of 
their principals. 

The Board has established standing interagency working groups or 
committees for all countries or areas of the world covered by national- 
security policies, to coordinate on a day-to-day basis, formally or 
informally, actions by all agencies affecting the area concerned. In 
addition, the Board establishes standing or ad hoc interagency groups 
to assist on special operating problems as they arise, such as interna- 
tional trade fairs and Gartner axetiadine: Members serving on these 
committees are drawn from personnel engaged in operations directly 
related to the carrying out of a particular policy. 

Immediately upon the assignment to the OCB by the President of 
a national-security policy, the Board directs the preparation by the 
standing committee concerned of a detailed interagency operating 
plan. This plan provides operating guidance for both Washington 
and field personnel and includes a statement of agency programs, the 
assignment of responsibilities, timing considerations, and sources of 
financing. ‘The embassy concerned is consulted in the preparation of 
this plan and where practicable the ambassador appears before the 
Board to discuss the plan directly. These plans have proved to be 
highly useful in reaching interagency agreement both in Washington 
and in the field. 

The Board submits a coordinated progress report to the National 
Security Council at 6-month intervals for each policy paper assigned 
to it. These reports (1) evaluate progress in accomplishing each 
NSC objective; (2) describe major operating difficulties ahead and 
the status of agency actions to deal with these difficulties; and (3) list 
other major developments during the reporting period. Aside from 
reporting to the President and the Council, these reports are designed 
to bring before the Board itself at least each 6 months a full report of 
agency actions in carrying out national-security policies, thus affording 
the OCB an opportunity to review and resolve any outstanding inter- 
agency difficulties. Along with these progress reports the Board 
reviews any necessary changes in the operations plans referred to 
above. 

At each Board meeting, a weekly activity report is presented by 
the executive officer of the OCB outlining the status of OCB coordina- 
tion in connection with each assigned policy or Board project. It 
serves as a further method for review by the Board of the status and 


need for coordination of interagency operating programs on a con- 
tinuing basis. 
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In view of the function of the Board to coordinate interagency 
operating matters, it is a continuing policy that approximately one- 
half of its professional staff will be on assignment on a reimbursable 
basis from member agencies for a tour of duty of 2 to 3 years. This 
has proved to be most beneficial to have individuals with recent operat- 
ing experience—many of them from field posts—assigned to the staff 
of the Board. The other members of the staff are employed on a 
permanent basis to provide continuity. 

The OCB staff is organized into an area staff, a general projects 
staff, an intelligence liaison staff, and a secretariat. The area staff 
and the general projects staff, totaling 12 professional staff members, 
serve as members of the interagency working groups to which they are 
assigned. These individuals have been carefully selected and have 
considerable operating experience and personal knowledge which en- 
able them to make an important contribution in drafting of documents, 
in preparation of agenda and minutes, in identifying problems requir- 
ing interagency coordination, and similar matters. It is their con- 
tinuing function to facilitate the process whereby OCB member 
agencies reach decisions with respect to necessary implementing 
actions to carry out NSC policies. 

The intelligence liaison staff consists of two intelligence officers who 
are responsible for obtaining or developing aheesat needed by OCB 
working groups and by the OCB staff in cooperation with intelligence 
agencies. 

The secretariat arranges for Board and Board assistants’ meetings, 
schedules and documents Board and Board assistants’ actions, super- 
vises the issuance of Board and Board assistants’ documents, and 
performs other similar functions of an interdepartmental secretariat. 
The secretariat is also responsible for instructing the Administrative 
Office as to the reproduction, distribution and filing of Board and 
working-group documents. 

I would like to state, Mr. Chairman, that I think the Board has 
become increasingly effective during the past year in carrying out its 
essential function of coordinating the overseas activities of all agencies 
in the executive branch. 

This concludes my statement. 


JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Anprews. Pages 1 through 12 and 17 through 22 of the justi- 
fications will be placed in the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


NATIONAL Security Councit BupGet JusTIFICATION, Frscan YEAR 1959 


The National Security Council was established pursuant to Public Law 253, 
title 1, section 101, 80th Congress, approved July 26, 1947, as amended by 
section 3 of Public Law 216, 81st Congress, approved August 10, 1949, and by 
section 501 (e) of Public Law 165, 82d Congress, approved October 10, 1951. 
By Reorganization Plan No. 4, effective August 20, 1949, the Council was trans- 
ferred to the Executive Office of the President. Executive Order 10700, dated 
February 25, am established the Operations Coordinating Board within the 
structure of the National Security Council, effective July 1, 1957. 

The statutory function of the Council is to advise the President with respect to 
the integration of domestic, foreign, and military policies relating to the national 
security so as to enable the military services and other departments and agencies 
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of the Government to cooperate more effectively in matters involving the national 
security. Subjeet to direetion by the.,Rresident, it is the responsibility of the 
Council to assess and appraise the objectives,-commitments, and risks of the 
United States in relation to our actual and potential military power, to consider 
policies on matters of common interest to the departments and agencies of the 
Government, and to make such recommendations and such other reports to the 
President as it deems appropriate or as the President may require. 

According to statutory provisions the Council is composed of the President, the 
Vice President, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, and the Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization; and the Secretaries and Under Secretaries 
of other executive departments and of the military departments, when appointed 
by the President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to serve at his 
pleasure. By law, the Joint Chiefs of Staff are.the principal military advisers to 
the National Security Council. In addition, the Central Intelligence Agency is, 
by law, under the direction of the National Security Council and is the intelligence 
adviser to the Council. The statute also provides that the Council shall have a 
staff headed by a civilian Executive Secretary appointed by the President, with 
such other personnel as may be authorized by the Council. 

The concept of the National Security Council is that of an advisory staff for 
the President on all major policies affecting the national security. Accordingly, 
the Council performs its functions of advising the President by submitting for 
his consideration policy recommendations representing an integrated assessment 
and appraisal of our overall objectives, commitments, and risks in the light of our 
military and other capabilities. These recommendations represent the coordina- 
tion of the various points of view of all appropriate executive departments and 
agencies. 

President Eisenhower attaehes great:imeportance to the effective functioning of 
the National Security Council. fe has found it to be of major assistance to the 
Chief Executive in determining the great issues involving national security during 
these critical times. Accordingly, after careful study and experience, the President 
has directed numerous steps to be taken with a view to strengthening the Council, 
the results of which are reflected in the following description of the Council’s 
current organization and procedures: 


1. PARTICIPATION IN COUNCIL MEETINGS 


In addition to the above-cited statutory members, the President has directed 
that the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
participate in all Council activities. The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the Director of Central Intelligence attend all Council meetings as advisers. 
In addition, at the President’s direction, the heads of other executive departments 
and agencies participate from time to time with the Council when matters of 
direct concern to them are under consideration. Specifically, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, and the Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator have standing invitations to participate with the Conucil on any 
matter of concern to them. The Special Assistants to the President for National 
Security Affairs and for Security Operations Coordination, the Executive Sec- 
retary, and the Deputy Executive Secretary*attend all Council meetings as staff. 
Other officials, including the Director, United States Information Agency, the 
Director, International Cooperation Administration, and the Special Assistants 
to the President for Disarmament, Foreign Economic Policy, Information Projects, 
and Science and Technology, may be designated by the President from time to 
time to attend meetings as observers. 

The Council meets regularly in the Cabinet Room of the White House once 
each week, with the President presiding or, in his absence, the Vice President. 
A written agenda and reports to be considered are circulated well in advance of 
each meeting. 


2. CIVILIAN CONSULTANTS AND CIVILIAN COMMITTEES 


In order to bring to the Council deliberations a fresh, frequently changing 
civilian point of view and to gain public understanding of national-security 
problems through the use of private citizens of stature, from time to time the 
President may appoint one or more consultants as informal advisers to the Council. 
As a general rule, consultants appear at a Council meeting only to present and 
discuss their report. 
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3. EXECUTIVE OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Two Special Assistants, appointed by the President on the White House staff, 
assist the President in the operation’ of the Council mechanisms. Neither has 
status as a participant member of the: Council. 

(a) The Special Assistant for National Security Affairs is the principal 
supervisory officer of the National Security Council and serves as Chairman 
of the Council’s Planning Board. 

(6) The Special Assistant for Security Operations Coordination is the 
ee representative of the President on the Operations Coordinating 

oard and serves as its Vice Chairman. 

There is an Executive Secretary (provided by statute) who is appointed by the 
President and is compensated at $20,000 a year. Under the supervision of the 
Special Assistant for National Security Affairs, the Executive Secretary is the head 
of the NSC staff, acts for the Special Assistant in his absence (including acting as 
Chairman of the Planning Board), and advises and aids him in the performance 
of his duties. 

There is a deputy executive secretary (GS-18) who is appointed by the President 
and in addition to advising and aiding the Executive Secretary and acting for him 
in his absence, has general supervision over the NSC policy coordinating special 
staff. 

There is within the staff of the NSC an executive officer (GS-18) of the Opera- 
tions Coordinating Board who is appointed by the President and, as head of the 
OCB staff, is responsible to the Board for assisting it in the performance of its 
functions. The executive officer works under the general direction of the Board, 
acts as chairman of the OCB assistants, provides staff support as required for 
the special assistant for security operations coordination; and serves as alternate 
for him in his capacity as adviser to the NSC Planning Board. 

The deputy executive officer (GS-18) of the Operations Coordinating Board 
advises and aids the executive officer and acts for him in his absence. 


4. NSC PLANNING BOARD 


The Planning Board, as the principal policy-formulating body of the Council, 
performs the following functions: 

(a) Anticipates and identifies problems and situations affecting the security 
objectives, commitments, and risks of the United States, and initiates action 
to provide the required analyses and draft policy statements for the con- 
sideration of the Council. 

(b) Facilitates the formulation of policies, during the process of drafting 
policy recommendations, by marshaling the resources of the respective 
departments and agencies; by idertifying the possible alternatives; by en- 
deavoring to achieve acceptable agreements; by discussing differences; by 
avoiding undesirable compromises which conceal or gloss over real differences; 
and by reducing differences to as clearly defined and narrow an area as 
possible prior to reference to the Council. 

At this time the membership of the Planning Board consists of officials, at least 
of the level of Assistant Secretary, of the following agencies: 
Members: 


Special Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs (Chairman) 

Department of State 

Department of the Treasury 

Department of Defense 

Office of Defense Mobilization 

Bureau of the Budget 
Advisers: 

Office of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

Central Intelligence Agency 

Special Assistant to the President for Security Operations Coordination 
Observers: 

Department of Justice 

Atomie Energy Commission 

Federal Civil Defense Administration 

International Cooperation Administration 

Office of Special Assistant to the President for Science and Technology 

United States Information Agency 
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Disarmament Staff (State Department) 

Staff: 
Executive Secretary 
Deputy Executive Secretary 
Director, NSC Secretariat 

Members from other executive departments and agencies are also invited to 
participate in the Planning Toard on matters ef direct concern to them. 

The I lanning Board is asssted in the crefting cf papers by the NSC Board 
assistants, who meet as recuirec under the chairmanship of the Director; Poliey 
Coordinat ng Secretariat, and attend su > ianning Board meetings. 


5. THE OPERATIONS COORDINATING BOARD 


(a) Est blishment of the OCB 


(1) Through the issuance cf E ecut've Order 10483 of September 2, 1953, the 
Operat ons Coordinating loer' wes criginaliy established by the President as an 
interagency board, separate from hut reperting to the National Security Council. 
The Lorrd was directe? to >r''ge the gap between policy and operation plans, 
primarily in the field of foreign operations, by providing for coordinated inter- 
departmental implementation of national security policies approved by the 
President after consiteration by the Nationel Seeurity Couneil. Prior to the 
establishment of the Board, no systematie interdepartmental arrangements had 
been established to follow up on policy decisions, resolve interagency disagree- 
ments, provide progress reports to the Council, and to keep each agency informed 
of actions bearing upon their responsibilities. 

(2) The OCB, prior to July 1, 1957, was financed under section 214 of the act of 
May 3, 1945 (F9 Stat. 134; 31 U.S. C. 691) by allocations of funds by the CIA and 
the Department of Defense to a working fund established in the Department of 
State, which administered the funds and provided certain other administrative 
services. 

(3) The President amended Executive Order 10483 by Exeeutive Order 10700 of 
February 25, 1957, to establish the Operations Coordinating Board within the 
National Security Council structure as of July 1, 1957, in order to achieve the 
following: (a) To establish the Board more clearly as a permanent arrangement; 
(b) to provide a basis under which the expenses of the OCB can be met from funds 
appropriated to the National Security Council instead of by contributions by the 
OCB mer ber agencies as has been the method of financing utilized heretofore: 
and (c) to achieve such increased efficiency as might be possible through joint 
utilization of adrrinistrative services and facilities by the National Security 
Council and the Operations Coordinating Board. 


(b) Functions of the OCB 


(1) The functions of the OCB remain unchanged by Executive Order 10700 and 
are stated therein as follows: 

“In order to assist in the effective coordination among certain agencies of 
certain functions relating to the national security and to provide for the integrated 
im plementation of national-security policies by the said agencies, there is hereby 
established within the structure of the National Security Council the Operations 
Coordinating Board, hereinafter referred to as the Board, which shall report to 
the National Security Council’’ (sec. 1 (a)). 

“The President having approved anv national-security policy after receiving the 
advice of the National Seeurity Council thereon, the Board shall (1) whenever the 
President shall hereafter so direct, advise with the agencies concerned as to (a) 
their detailed operational planning responsibilities respecting such poliey, (b) the 
coordination of the interdepartmental aspects of the detailed operational plans 
developed by the agencies to carry out such policy, (ce) the timely and coordinated 
execution of such policy and plans, and (d) the execution of each security action 
or project so that it shall make its full contribution to the attainment of national- 
security objectives and to the particular climate of opinion the United States is 
seeking to achieve in the world, and (2) initiate new proposals for action within 
the framework of national-security policies in response to opportunity and changes 
in the situation. The Roard shall nerform such other advisory functions as the 
President mav assign to it and shall from time to time make reports to the National 
Security Council with respect to the carrving out of this order’ (see. 2). 

(2) The princival funetion of the OCP is to assist in the integrated and effective 
implementation of national-security policies assigned to it by the President for 
coordination. It advises with agencies having operational planning responsi- 
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bilities under such policies; it prepares for the President coordinateG reports of 
progress as to the carrying out of such responsibilities; it initiates proposals for 
action on national security policy; and it provides a forum for systematic inter- 
agency consultations. 

(3) In addition, by agreement among the participating agencies, the OCB 
advises and assists in the coordination of interagency operating matters separate 
and apart from specific policies assigned to it by the President for coordination. 

(4) In acting under subparagraphs (2) and (3) above, the OCB gives special 
attention to the contribution which each security action makes to the particular 
climate of foreign opinion the United States is seeking to achieve. 

(5) The Board is advisory in nature; it has no directive powers; it has no voting 
procedure; and Board actions are recorded in terms of concurrence or agreement. 

(6) Although the President holds the Board responsible for assuring that inter- 
agency coordination is effective in the implementation of policies referred to the 
OCB for coordination, there is no formal requirement, nor would it be practicable, 
for all interagency operations to be coordinated through the OCB. Many inter- 
agency matters will always be coordinated through various other methods of 
consultation. 

(7) Executive Order 10700 limits the functions of the Board, as follows: 
“‘Nothing in this order shall be construed either to confer upon the Board any 
function with respect to internal security or to abrogate or restrict in any manner 
any function vested by law in, or assigned pursuant to law to, any agency or head 
of agency (including the Office of Defense Mobilization and the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization)”’ (sec. 5). 


(c) Membership of the OCB 


(1) At the present time, membership of the Operations Coordinating Board con- 
sists of the following members: 


The Under Secretary of State, representing the Secretary of State 

The Deputy Secretary of Defense, representing the Secretary of Defense 

The Director of Central Intelligence 

The Director, United States Information Agency 

The Director, International Cooperation Administration 

One or more representatives of the President, as designated by the President 
[currently, the special assistant for security operations coordination and the 
special assistant for national security affairs] 


(2) The Board has a Chairman and a Vice Chairman, each of whom is desig- 
nated by the President from among its members. Present designations are: 
Christian A. Herter, Under Secretary of State, Chairman; Frederick M. Dear- 
born, special assistant to the President for security operations coordination, Vice 
Chairman. 

(3) In addition to the above membership provided for by Executive order, the 
President has approved the attendance of the following officials at Board meetings: 

Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 
Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Deputy Director, Bureau of the Budget 

(4) The head of any nonmember agency assigns a representative—an Under 
Secretary or corresponding official—to serve on the Board when the Board is 
dealing with subjects bearing directly on the responsibilities of such head. 

(5) In addition to the Executive order, standing request, and ad hoc members, 
there are in attendance at each Board meeting the following persons who do not 
formally participate as Board members: 

OCB assistants 

Executive officer 

Deputy executive officer 

Director, OCB secretariat 

Other staff assistants, as necessary 

(d) Each member of the Board (other than a Presidential representative) is 
assisted in his responsibilities by a Board assistant, whose rank enables direct 
access to the principal operating officials of his agency. The Board assistants— 

(1) meet at least weekly as a group under the chairmanship of the OCB 
executive officer to review and assure the adequacy of papers to be considered 
by the Board, to assist the Board in carrying out agreed action programs, and, 
in some cases, to act on behalf of their principals; 

(2) act within their respective agencies to insure staff support of their 
principals in OCB matters, to assist them in the continuing departmental 
and interdepartmental coordination of Board problems, and to assist the 
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agency’s OCB working group members to meet the requirements. of the 
Board. 

(e) OCB projects are usually referred to an appropriate OCB working group or 
committee, which is a standing or ad hoe committee of agency personnel having 
operating responsibilities, plus an OCB staff member. Its functions are to assure 
that (a) interagency matters are fully coordinated; (b) approved courses of action 


are planned and carried out; and (c) the Board is kept informed through adequate 
reporting of the status of its assignments. 


6. NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL STAFF 


(a) The NSC staff consists of the following component parts: 

(1) The Office of the NSC Executive Secretary, which includes the NSC Deputy 
Executive Secretary and the administrative office. 

(2) The policy coordinating staff, which provides staff services for the Council, 
the Planning Board, and the Planning Board assistants. 

(3) The Operations Coordinating Board staff, headed by the OCB executive 
officer, which is responsible to the Board for assisting it in the performance of its 
functions and provides staff services for the Board, the Board assistants, and the 
Board working groups and committees. 

(b) The supporting staff functions consist of the following duties: 

(1) The duties of the NSC Executive Secretary and Deputy Executive Secretary 
have been described in 3 above. 

The administrative office, under general direction of the NSC Executive Secre- 
tary, is responsible for the performance of common administrative services for 
the entire NSC staff relating to personnel, budget, fiscal, supply and general 
services, records, reproduction, courier and related services, and maintains liaison 
with other agencies in other matters relating to such services. 

(2) The policy coordinating staff performs the following principal functions: 

a. Assists the special assistant for national security affairs by the prepara- 
tion for him of an independent analysis and review of each NSC Pusator 
Board report, preparation of draft briefing note: for presentation of policy 
papers to the Council, and by performing other staff work for the special 
assistant. 

b. Makes a continuing examination of the totality of national-security 
policies with a view to determining if gaps exist which should be filled and if 
important issues or anticipated developments are sufficiently explored. 

c. Collaborates with responsible departments and agencies in the prepara- 
tion of financial appendices for and responsive to Council papers. 

d. Provides a chairman, member, observer, or executive secretary for ad 
hoe council, NSC Planning Board, or civilian committees. 

e. Keeps informed on the status of national-security programs and provides 
guidance to the agencies in their preparation of annual status reports and 
other reports on their programs. 

f. Furnishes the secretariat for the Council and the Planning Board 
(headed by a Director who serves as secretary of the Planning Board and 
chairman of the Planning Board assistants), which acts as official channel 
of communication for the Council, notifies agencies of assignments to carry 
out aproved policies, issues instructions regarding the reproduction and 
distribution of documents for the NSC and Planning Board, prepares 
agenda, and keeps a record of the status of projects. 

g. The NSC representative of internal security performs for the Council 
and the Internal Security Committees of the Council (see par. 7) assistance, 
advisory, and reporting functions relating to internal-security matters; 
assists the special assistant for national security affairs in reviewing internal- 
security communications to the President; and provides advice and recom- 
mendations on personnel and physical-security policies and procedures for 
the NSC staff. 

(3) The Operations Coordinating Board staff, headed by the OCB executive 
officer and deputy executive officer, whose duties were described in 3, above, 
performs the following principal functions: 

(a) Assists the Chairman and Vice Chairman by providing the back- 
ground papers and arranging briefings as necessary before Board meetings. 

(b) Assists the Special Assistant for Security Operations Coordination by 
providing staff support in connection with his duties as assigned by the 
President. 
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(c) Provides general staff support for the Board, the OCB Assistants, and 
OCB working groups and committees. 

(d) Provides the OCB Secretariat (headed by a Director) which arranges 
for Board and OCB Assistants meetings; schedules and documents OCB 
and OCB Assistants’ actions; and issues instructions regarding the reproduc- 
tion, distribution, and filing of OCB, OCB Assistants, and OCB working 
group documents. 

(e) Provides OCB staff members of working groups who contribute to the 
drafting of documents, preparation of agenda and minutes, and identification 
of problems requiring interagency coordination; and generally facilitate the 
process by which OCB member agencies reach decisions with respect to 
necessary implementing actions to carry out NSC policies. 

(f) In cooperation with intelligence agencies, obtains or develops intelli 
gence material needed by OCB working groups and by the OCB staff. 


7. OTHER COMMITTEES OF THE COUNCIL 


In addition to the organizational arrangements described above, there are 
other committees reporting to the Council which are responsible for coordinating 
various national security programs. 

Two of these committees coordinate activities in the field of internal security. 
One is the Interdepartmental Intelligence Conference (IIC), which is responsible 
for the coordination of the investigation of all domestic espionage, counter- 
espionage, sabotage, subversion, and other related intelligence matters affecting 
internal security. The IIC is composed of the Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (Chairman), the Director of Intelligence of the Army, the Director 
of Naval Intelligence, and the Director of Special Investigations of the Air Force. 
The other committee is the Interdepartmental Committee on Internal Security 
(ICIS), which is responsible for coordinating all phases of the internal security 
field other than the functions under the purview of the IIC. The ICIS is com- 
posed of representatives of the Departments of Justice (Chairman), State, Defense, 
and the Treasury. 

Certain essential administrative services required by the National Security 
Council are provided, for reasons of economy, by the Central Intelligence Agency. 
These services include certain budget and fiscal, personnel, and supply functions. 

In the following tables the obligations incurred for the Operations Coordinating 
Board during fiscal year 1957, which were financed from funds made available by 
the member agencies of the Board, have been omitted from the actual column for 
fiscal year 1957. These obligations ($453,052) when added to the 1957 obliga- 
tions of the National Security Council ($248,000) amounted to total obligations 
of $701,052 for fiscal year 1957. The total estimated budget requirements for 
both fiscal years 1958 and 1959 amount to $700,000 for each year which is a 
reduction of $1,052 from actual obligations incurred in 1957. 

An appropriation of $700,000 was authorized for the National Security Council 
for fiscal year 1958. The statutory requirement of contribution to the retire- 
ment fund made it necessary to absorb approximately $38,000 in this fiscal vear. 
There is no overall increase in the budget estimate for fiscal year 1959 over fiscal 
year 1958. However, the estimated increases in fiscal year 1959 totaling $7,756 
(necessitated almost entirely by periodic step increases and increased contribu- 
tion to retirement fund) have had to be absorbed by equivalent reductions in other 
objects: of expenditures (primarily in intermittent employment, and communica- 
tion and administrative services). 
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id NationaL Securiry Councit SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
” Detail of personal services 
c- 
ng Actual, 1957 Estimate, 1958 Estimate, 1959 
| 
he 'Num-| Total |Num-| Total |Num-| Total 
yn ber salary ber | salary | ber salary 
he __—$—$2?$ $$ $$} rt tir 
to Departmental: Grades and ranges: 
Special positions at rates equal to or in excess of | | | | 
li $16,000: Executive Secretary, National Security | | 
1 Cem 2 ak end eS degnencten 1 | $20,000; 1 $20,000 | 1 $20, 000 
GS-18. $16,000: 
Deputy Executive Secretary, National Se- | } 
curity Council_- —Scakeei eee & 16,000 | 1 16,000 | 1 16, 000 
Executive officer, Operations Coordinating | ; 
Bias cian a aa ae Oe oe 1 a 16,000 | 1 16, 000 
re Deputy Executive Officer, Operations Co- | 
ne ordinating Board - ~ mune Stebel: tteentkntimidedteden 1 16,000, 1 | 16, 000 
7 GS-17. $13,975 to $14, 835: | | | 
National Security C ouncil representative on } 
y. internal security _- | 1 | 14405) 1 | 14,405/ 1 14, 620 
le Senior member, policy coordinating special | | 
oe staff 1 | 14,405] 1 14, 405 | 1 14, 620 
Chief, information and education projects, | 
ng operations coordinating staff.........-......|-.....|-----.2..- ; 1 14, 835 1. 14, 835 
of GS-16. $12,900 to $13,760: 

Director, policy coordinating secretariat__..._- 1 13,330 | 1 13,330 | 1 13, 545 
Oo! Director, operations coordinating secretariat_..|_____- Siesta | 1 13,330} 1 | 13,545 
e. Senior area representative, operations coordi- | | | 
ty SE BIEN cb cinicedes coos adda condptsibboenctinadhse Fhe | 1 | 13115] 1 13, 330 
ty GS-15. $11,610 to $12,690: | 

y Assistant National Security Council repre- | 
n- sentative on internal security __...........--- 1 11, 880 1 11, 880 1 12, 150 
ce Member, policy coordinating special staff____- 1 11, 880 1 12, 150 1 12, 150 
: Area representative, operations coordinating | 
SE Scnein: ted aoacvec veces ea ee 58,500; 5 | 59,590 
tv Chief, intelligence liaison, operations coordi- | 
Yy, nating staff _ _- Soa Saiicasakt; a 12, 420 1 12, 420 
A Deputy director, operations coordinating sec- 
retariat - Patna ttttanbittguind palo mith oi fenwodt 1 12, 420 1 12, 690 
ng General projects officer, operations coordinat- 
by WON gn cc cate cccowiaueas pintekine nck 2 | are 24, 300 
For Intelligence liaison officer, ope ration coordi- | | 
nemiee stat... ....<--eihlusalu..24 OR Avs OER te 1 12,420; 1 12, 420 
ra- G8-14. $10,320 to $11,395: | 
ns Member, policy coordinating special staff......| 1 10, 750 1 10, 320 1 10, 320 
_ GS-13. $8,990 to $10,065: ; 
Member, policy coordinating special staff_._...| 1 9, 205 1 9,420} 1 9, 420 
a Research assistant, policy coordinating secre- 
QE vinwntnestdcce besciénsduceaeaein 1 9,205 | 1 9, 420 1 9, 420 
cil Area staff officer, oper rations coordinating net A so cbs cust’ 2 18,195} 2 | 18, 195 
GS-12. $7,570 to $8,645: | | 
re- Member, policy coordinating staff___- - 1 7,570}; 1 | 7,785 1 7, 785 
ar. Special assistant, policy coordinating staff__ a 1 7, 785 1 7,785 | 1 8, 000 
eal Area staff officer, operations coordinating staff } 2 15, 140 2 15, 355 
om Administrative officer _. : : ; 7 1 8, 215 1 8, 430 
56 GS-11. $6,390 to $7,465: 
yu- Confidential assistant, operations coordinat- | | 
1er ing staff.___- et | 1 6,605; 1 | 6, 820 
Chief, records section - se 1 6, 605 BA: 6, 820 
Pa- Deputy administr: itive officer bo Deid 6,605 | 1 6,605 | 1 6, 820 
GS-9. $5, 440 to $6,250: | | 
Administrative assistant to National Security | 
Council representative on internal security..| 1 | 5, 710 1 5,710; 1 5, 845 
Secretary to deputy officer, Operations Co- | | | 
ordinating Board. = ‘ 5, 440 1 5, 575 
Staff assistant, general projects, operations | 
coordinating staff ieee : | O77} 1 5, 845 
Staff assistant, intelligence, operations co- 
ordinating staff. & 1 5,440 1 5, 440 
Staff assistant, operations aS: sec- | | 
retariat_ a oan iced s 6, 115 1 6, 250 
Chief, reproduction and courier section - Local shied 1 5,440; 1 5, 440 
General services officer... ....-..-- vue betend eeVi-esalt 1 5,845 | 1 5, 980 
GS-8. $4,970 to $5,780_____._- 2 11, 155 2 11, 155 2 11, 290 
GS-7. $4,525 to $5,335... | 3 | 14,025 | 18 | 93,870 | 18 94, 950 
GS-6. $4,080 to $4,890____. avin tdae dens ll 17,535 | 6 | 25,965] 6 26, 235 
GS-5. $3,670 to $4,480- . ne cotcesel! a" 11,685 | 4 15,895 | 4 16, 435 
GS-4. $3,415 to $3,925 BS areteet ae end 2 6,830 | 5 17,160} 5 | 17,330 
——|—____} ———_ 
Total permanent, departmental.............] 28 | 220,860} 77 | 605,440} 77 | 612,215 
Dene, WAPOA saiacceenre sb p05 965 w-enn----+e-] 12] 9,000 | 2.6 19,725 | 2.6 20, 281 
Net permanent, departmental (average | 
SON, TINE GN nc in on cvacccdnocosecess 26.8 | 211,860 | 74.4 585,715 | 74.4 | 590,934 
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Detail of personal services—Continued 





| 
| ar Actual, 1957 Estimate, 1958 | Estimate, 1959 
aN eae 





Total Num-| Total 





| 
|Num-} Num-| Total 
eal ae ah ber salary | ber | salary ber | salary 
————————_ || uryj |_| |—____ 
Departmental: Grades and ranges—Continued 
Positions other than permanent: 
> Intermittent employment. _-_-_............... italdt lwe Sites ab ealilmminal $3, 000 |.._.-- $1, 000 
Other personal services: ; 
Regular pay above 52-week base -- es ‘esse aids Seanad Bie Meiko scsi 2, 353 
Overtime and holiday pay--._.......-.-....--|.....- ~ "$2, 090 |__.--- , 000 |....-. 5, 000 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable) 
oe 5. ial 0 BEE tetenda lewd teach | stage he Dodaun ane 
01 Perneed aeviers......- <2 5h ESS bs sauaihs | 218,495 |.....- 596, 046 | viccnins | 599, 287 





NATIONAL Security CounciInL 


Justification of estimates—Other. objects, fiscal year 1959 
ee ACR. Som gt ot ey ee ee Cee $3, 500 
For attendance of officials of NSC at conferences, meetings, 


etc., dealing with national security both domestic and foreign, 
consultant travel, and taxi fare. 


OF. Comaiiaieeaon berviees....... <<... kN Se es Be Sop a 10, 000 
For local telephone service; toll calls; telegraph and cable 
charges. 
U6. Printing and reproduction . ... .. . . 2G. baat ates Jeeladt. Jeo 1, 000 


For printing letterheads, special forms; binding, and repro- 
duction of reports and other items. 


OT RIEIDE OCRIUNOCUEL BOTVIOS... | = 5 ooo oie io a en emnnuniod 37, 484 
Reimbursement to Public Health Service for use of 
tne. MEET SOOM oo er eee $843 
Reimbursement for motor pool service____..-.------ 1, 800 
Reimbursement for servicing of station wagon___------ 150 
Reimbursement for guard service_..._.......-.-.----- 18, 650 
Reimbursement to Post Office for penalty mailings- _- 15 
Reimbursement for administrative services____-_----- 12, 392 
Other miscellaneous contractual services such as build- 
ing maintenance and alterations____......-.------ 1,113 
Federal employee insurance contributions___....----- 2, 139 
SE OONMMEE ICO... © — ode teeteen eco eonesne=s 382 
Total, other contractual services__..__..-.-------- 37, 484 
C8 JDees Be TOME. . 2. <tr renneentntband neat eeees 6, 800 
For administrative and office supplies, subscriptions to 
periodicals, books, maps, charts, and gasoline and oil for 
station wagon. 
ee Re NL iin hina ceeds bee annane = in eo Sains Slept 2, 200 
General office equipment, safes, etc. 
11. Grants, subsidies and contributions. «<.n6 nnn aewncnnenncs=5-stae 39, 729 
Contribution to Federal retirement fund. 
TOU, Other GUiO0 Ao ek oe vse unseen 100, 713 


FUNCTIONS OF THE COUNCIL 


Mr. Cutter. This Council was provided by Congress in 1947 to 
assist the President in the formulation of national security policy 
through integrating all different aspects. The Council has principally 
working for it, on the one side, the Planning Board of which I am 
Chairman and which prepares all of the papers which come before the 
Council and through the Council to the President; then, on the other 
side, the Operations Coordinating Board which last summer by Execu- 
tive order was brought into the NSC structure, and which seeks to 
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aid in coordinating planning by responsible agencies to carry out the 
policies which the President has approved. 

Mr. AnprEws. The National Security Council is the top official 
agency? 

Mr. Cutter. That is the top body. Then, on this side, we have 
the Planning Board, which prepares the papers which it considers; 
and, on the other side, after the policy has been approved by the 
President, we have the Operations Coordinating Board which aids in 
the carrying out and implementation of the approved policy. 

Mr. ANpreEws. If you know, is the President happy with this 
agency and does he find it useful? 

Mr. Cutter. Yes, sir. I can testify from my long experience with 
the Council, which I have served now for 3% years, and also from 
knowledge of the President’s views before that period, that the Coun- 
cil mechanism is now operating in a way which is satisfactory to him. 


MEETINGS WITH THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ANprews. How often does the President meet with the Na- 
tional Security Council? 

Mr. Cutuer. Last calendar year we had a total of 41 meetings. 

Mr. Anprews. Was he present at all those meetings? 

Mr. Cuter. He was present at all except one, when the Vice 
President presided. 

Mr. AnpreEws. How long do the meetings last? 

Mr. Cut.er. Normally we try to set 2 hours for a meeting. Last 
week we ran over 3 hours. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. ANprews. How many employees do you have in the agency? 

Mr. Lay. Seventy-five currently employed. 

Mr. Anprews. On the payroll? 

Mr. Lay. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. Does that include the employees of the Operations 
Coordinating Board? 

Mr. Lay. The entire NSC staff, including the OCB staff. 

Mr. Curzer. Of course that includes the secretariat, messengers, 
machine operators, and people like that. 

Mr. Anprews. This committee cut your request last year $10,000 
and gave you an even $700,000. Appar ently you have operated suc- 
cessfully with that amount, and that is the same amount you are re- 
questing for fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Cur.er. We have not filled a couple of positions. 

Mr. Lay. We estimate that, as a result of turnover, we will have 
an average of 74 to 75 filled positions. As I mentioned in my state- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, by consolidating the administrative functions 
and other economies, we hope to stay within the $700,000, but that.is 
an actual reduction for the same services of almost $37,000 compared 
to last fiscal year, 1957. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Anprews. What were your obligations through December 31, 
1957? 
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Mr. Lay. $344,889. I should explain that this figure is for the 
first 6 months, whereas there are a number of expenses which are 
billed to us at the end of the fiscal year, which always makes the 
second 6 months higher than the first. We are running very close. 

Mr. Anprews. You do not plan any additional employees for next 
year? 

Mr. Lay. No, sir. We are not changing any of the position grades 
or the number of employees. We will have ingrade salary increases 
which will have to be absorbed by cutting down on other expenses. 


INTERAGENCY DIFFICULTIES 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Staats, you stated that part of the duty of 
your Board was to review and resolve any outstanding interagency 
difficulties. 

Mr. Sraats. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. We read a lot about interservice rivalry, jealousy, 
and so forth, among the armed services. Does your organization 
look into those differences? 

Mr. Sraats. No, Mr. Chairman. The Department of Defense is 
represented on our Board. We do not include representatives of the 
Separate services on our Board. Those problems are problems 
internally within the Defense Department, as we see them, and we 
have to look to the Deputy Secretary of Defense to speak for the 
Department of Defense when he appears. 

Mr. AnpREws. What did you mean by saying “‘outstanding inter- 
agency difficulties’? 

Mr. Staats. Problems that arise, say, between the Defense Depart- 
ment and the State Department, or between the State Department 
and the Agriculture Department, are interagency problems. We 
regard the Defense Department as one agency for purposes of our 
Board. They have one member on the Board. 

Mr. Anprews. You do not touch any of the intraagency rivalry, 
or jealousies among the armed services? 

Mr. Sraats. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you hear of them? 

Mr. Staats. We read about them. 

Mr. Cutter. If I may interject, Mr. Chairman, because I am also 
on the OCB. In the carrying out of the responsibilities of the respon- 
sible agencies under a police Vv “approved by the President, it is natural 
that differences of opinion may arise between two agencies as to just 
exactly how their plans should be coordinated and brought together 
or on a question of interpretation of policy. The OCB attempts to 
settle these questions which arise from time to time, and does a very 
good job of it. Otherwise, of course, the difference would have to go 
to the President to be settled. 

Mr. Sraats. By getting a full discussion around the table of these 
points of view, it is usually possible to work out these differences 
perhaps even before they reach the OCB Board meeting at its Wednes- 
day meetings. 
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CONTINUING ASSIGNMENTS OF THE COUNCIL 


Mr. AnprEws. You stated that at the present time the OCB has 
43 continuing assignments from the President as compared with 35 
such assignments a year ago. 

Mr. Staats. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnpREws. On or off the record, give us some idea what one of 
those continuing assignments is. 

Mr. Sraats. I think this could be on the record. For practically 
all of the countries of the world now there have been developed formal 
policy papers in the National Security Council. As General Cutler 
indicated, these policies are written and coordinated through the 
NSC Planning Board, and considered by the Council. When they 
are approved by the President, the President then refers those policies 
to the OCB to be sure that each agency understands what its job is 
to be within that policy. There is a framework for getting agreement 
as to timing and how we move ahead to implement that policy. 

To give you some examples of policies, we have a policy on the 
Philippines, we have a policy on Japan and Korea, and on practically 
all the countries of the world. 

Mr. AnpreEws. Military policies? 

Mr. Sraats. This covers policies for all our programs in a par- 
ticular country. 

Mr. Curier. Integrated. 

Mr. Sraats. It would cover all the Government’s activities. 

To get back to your specific question of what additional policies 
have been referred to the OCB since last year, in Africa, for example, 
we did not have a formal policy paper on Libya last year. This 
country has become very important in view of our interest in the 
base there. In addition, there is now another new formal African 
policy paper covering countries like Liberia and Ghana, which is a 
new nation. 

DUPLICATION OF EFFORT 


Mr. Anprews. Is there any duplication between the work of the 
OCB or the National Security Council and the work of the State 
Department or any other Government agency? 

Mr. Sraats. No, sir; we do not think so. In fact, the Chairman 
of our Board, as indicated, is the Under Secretary of State. We look 
to the State Department to chair the subcommittees. These com- 
mittees actually are made up of the people who are concerned on a 
day-to-day basis with the problems in a particular country. The 
committee is really a device whereby they get together and work out 
their common problems. If they cannot reach agreement on them, 
we have a Board meeting every week and those things can come up 
before our Board and be discussed and resolved there. If they cannot 
be resolved, as General Cutler indicates, they go up to the President. 
But most of them we find we can work out on an agreement basis. 


AUTHORITY OF THE COUNCIL 
Mr. Anprews. Does the National Security Council have authority 


to overrule a decision of the State Department in a matter of policy? 
Mr. Sraats. No. These have to be worked out by agreement 
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among the agencies. That is the purpose of having the people at the 
level indicated on the Board. These are people who can come 
together and reach agreements and resolve their differences around 
the table. 

Mr. Cutter. Mr. Chairman, may I say a word to answer the 
thought that you just expressed? 
_ The National Security Council is a statutory body created by the 
Congress to advise the President and to make integrated recom- 
mendations to the President on national-security policy. It decides 
nothing. It makes recommendations and then the President decides. 
When he has decided to approve a particular policy recommended 
to him, then he refers it to the Operations Coordinating Board to 
provide assistance to the responsible agencies which have tasks to 
perform under that particular policy in carrying out those tasks. 
There is no duplication at all. Each one of these performs a partic- 
ular part in this chain, starting with an idea, forming the idea into a 
policy draft, having it considered by the Council and recommended 
to the President, the President making a decision, referring it then to 
the 5 or 6 agencies which may have responsible functions under it, 
and to the Operations Coordinating Board to assist those 5 or 6 agen- 
cies in the carrying out of that policy. 


GAITHER COMMITTEE 


Mr. Anprews. What, if anything, did the National Security 
Council have to do with the Gaither report? Did you recommend 
that that study be mad> and a report made? 

Mr. Cutter. The President requested last spring that a study be 
made on the subject of passive and active defenses of the United States 
to protect the civilian population, and the report was made by a panel 
of citizens selected through the auspices of the science Advisory Com- 
mittee. The report was rendered through the Council to the President 
and became one of the many papers which the President. receives, 
studies of different kinds in this area, to assist him in coming to his 
conclusions. 

The report is still before the President while he considers comments 
which he has asked the responsible agencies of the Government inter- 
ested in the report to make. It is still pending before the President. 

Mr. Anprews. It has not been published. 

Mr. Courter. No, sir. It is a preliminary working paper of the 
President, and I believe that those papers have never been made public 
by any President. 

Mr. Anprews. Some story about the Gaither report was carried in 
the newspapers some 2 or 3 weeks ago. 

r. Cutter. There have been stories in the press about it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Did you read those stories? 

Mr. Courter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Were they accurate? They were frightening. 

Mr. Cutter. I do not think, Mr. Chairman, with deference to you, 
that it would be proper for me to comment on a preliminary working 
paper of the President which is still before him and under considera- 
tion by him. 

Mr. Anprews. He does not want it released yet? 
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Mr. Cutter. I was not answering that question, sir. I said that 
it is a preliminary working paper of the President’s Which he is en- 
gaged in considering at the present time. 

Mr. Anprews. How many members of the committee were there, 
Mr. Cutler? 

Mr. Cutter. I really must ask to be excused from testifying, sir, 
about a paper of this character which is before the President. 


COST AND ORIGIN OF GAITHER REPORT 


Mr. Anprews. About the cost of it, the membership, or the number 
of members on the committee ? 

Mr. Curter. I do not think I should testify to that. As a matter 
of fact, I do not know the cost of it. 

Mr. Anprews. Was the cost of the report paid for by the National 
Security Council ? 

Mr. Cutter. No, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Gary. 

Mr. Gary. That was more of a private report; was it not? I mean it 
was made by a private organization. It was not made by the Govern- 
ment; was it? 

Mr. Curter. The President of the United States requested that a 
report be made to him through the Council on the passive and active 
defenses of the United States vis-a-vis the civilian population. When 
the report was rendered, it was rendered through the Council to the 
President in accordance with his request. 

Mr. Gary. Was it not made outside the Government? Was it not 
made by private agencies ¢ 

Mr. Curter. It was made by a group of citizens who were selected 
through the Science Advisory Committee of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

Mr. Gary. Was it paid for by ie funds ? 

Mr. Curter. I am sorry, Mr. Gary, I do not know how it was 
paid for. It was not paid for by the Council. I do not know how it 
was paid for. I imagine by the Government. 

Mr. Gary. Is it not true that heretofore our Government has been 
investigating matters of that kind itself, and here recently there have 
been two private reports? The Rockefeller report was a private re- 
port; was it not? 

Mr. Cutter. I believe the Rockefeller report was done on an entirely 
different basis by the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, which is a charitable 
foundation, and was not made at the request of the Government. 

Mr. Gary. But the situation is that this Government in the past, 
when we have had crises of this kind, would set up its own investi- 
gating committees and make its own investigations and try to arrive at 
proper conclusions. Here within the last year or so the private 
agencies, realizing the seriousness of the situation, have begun to make 
their own private investigations and are disclosing some situations 
which, at least according to the newspapers, are very alarming. 

Mr. Curter. The Rockefeller Brothers Fund, I believe on its own 
initiative, made the report which the newspapers call the Rockefeller 
report. The security resources panel report, which the newspapers 
call the Gaither report, was made at the request of the President 
of the United States for him. This kind of study is not infrequently 
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requested to be made by the President. In my experience of 314 
years, a number of such reports have been made. 

Mr. Gary. I think it is rather important, certainly if the Congress 
is to be called upon to act upon it, that Congress know exactly how 
the report was made, how it was financed, the persons who made it, 
and all the details connected with it. 


SELECTION OF GAITHER COMMITTEE 


Mr. Cutter. I thought I had testified to exactly how it was made. 
As to how it was financed, I do not know. But I assume that it was 
financed by the Government, by some agency of the Government. 

Mr. Gary. Who appointed the investigators? 

Mr. Curer. The President requested that a report be made on this 
subject which I have mentioned, and through the auspices, one might 
say, of the Science Advisory Committee of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization. The selection of the people who made the report was made 
through the Science Advisory Committee of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

Mr. Gary. They selected the men who made the report ? 

Mr. Cotter. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield for one question ? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. What part, if anything, did the National Security 
Council play in the Gaither report? 

Mr. Courter. It was transmitted through the Council to the Presi- 
dent. The Council considered it and is still considering it. 

Mr. Gary. You mean it is before your Council for consideration at 
the present time ? 

Mr. Courter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Has any action at all been taken on it thus far? 

Mr. Cutter. If you will excuse me, I do not think I should testify 
as to what is being done before the Council, sir. 


INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES PROBLEMS 


Mr. Gary. We have been having some difficulties down in the Gulf 
of Mexico over certain fishing rights. There seems to be a problem 
between the Department of Defense, the State Department, and the 
Coast Guard. Has the Security Council made any investigation or 
taken any notice whatever of that situation ? 

Mr. Curter. To my knowledge, this matter has not come before 
the Council, no, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Are you familiar with it? 

Mr. Cutter. No; this is the first I have heard of it, sir. Usually 
if there is a disagreement between departments of some international 
character, it would be brought to our attention, but it has not come 
up yet. Is this of long standing? 

Mr. Gary. Yes; it involves the shimp fishing in the Gulf of Mexico. 
The situation seems to be that Mexico claims the right to regulate the 
waters for 9 miles from the shoreline. 

Mr. Cutter. That is the old 3-league rule. 

Mr. Gary. Yes; it is. The United States claim that they have 
jurisdiction only 3 miles. There is a 6-mile no-man’s-land extending 
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along the entire coast of Mexico on the gulf. A great many of our 
boats leave Texas and Louisiana, on the American side of the gulf, 
go over there and are arrested in disputed waters, They have had 
considerable trouble. I have been down once or twice to inspect the 
situation. Once when I was down there, they had the first serious 
firing incident. One of the Mexican warships fired on one of our 
fishing craft there. 

We have been told it is a matter that is under consideration by 
some committee of the United Nations, but it has been a bone of con- 
tention there and is creating rather serious international complica- 
tions in the fishing waters. They are always having difficulties. 

Mr. Curter. It is like the international difficulties which arise in 
other parts of the Atlantic and the Pacific over fishing rights. 

Mr. Gary. That is right. Our own fishing boats are involved here, 
which makes it very serious. I was wondering if your Council has 
given any consideration to that problem. 

Mr. Cutter. No; it has not come to us yet. 


STUDENTS TO INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIRS 


Mr. Gary. According to your statement, I understand you have 
certain duties in connection with international trade fairs. I had an 
inquiry not long ago in my office. Someone said they understood 
that we were going to send a number of students from each of the 
States of the United States to the Brussels Fair at Government ex- 
pense. Do you know anything about that program ? 

Mr. Curter. The trade fairs are handled through the OCB. 

Do you know, Mr. Staats? 

Mr. Sraats. I had not been aware of sending any students to the 
Brussels Fair. There has been considerable discussion among OCB 
as to what kind of exhibit we should put on in Brussels and how 
it would relate to what the Soviet and satellite governments have 
in mind there. 

With respect to the students to be sent there, I had not been aware 
of that. I would be glad to check into that. 

Mr. Gary. You are not aware of any program to send students 
there ? 

Mr. Sraats. No, sir. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. Back on the record. 


OPERATIONS UNDER REDUCED APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Gary. May I ask one further question. You asked for $710,000 
last year. 

Mr. Cutter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. The Congress reduced that to $700,000. You have been 
able to get along with that $700,000, and you now are asking for 
the same amount for the next year. 

Mr. Cutier. We did not fill two vacancies. That makes us work 
a little harder. 

, Mr. Gany. The cut did not impair your program to any extent; 
id it? 
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Mr. Curter. It made it more difficult because we had to absorb— 
what was the figure, $35,000? 

Mr. Lay. $35,000 increase in the Federal retirement fund. 

Mr. Curtrr, That is all the money we had, and I suppose we had 
to live within it, but it does not make our ability to do our job any 
easier. 

Mr. Gary. You would not say it affected the national security, 
though. 

Mr. Cutter. Money is not the only thing. 

Mr. Lay. As I indicated, Mr. Gary, we are running right at 
$350,000 for the first 6 months. It will probably take greater effort 
to stay within that amount during the next 6 months. 

Mr. Gary. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Rabaut. 

Mr. Rawavr. I want to ask a question off the record. (Off the 
record. ) 

REPRESENTATION ON THE COUNCIL 


Mr. Gary. Why is it that Interior and Agriculture are not repre- 
sented on the Council? The Agriculture Department through the 
CCC has a tremendous impact on our foreign trade, and so does In- 
terior have a good deal to do with it. 

Mr. Curtrr. To a limited extent, Interior and Agriculture do 
participate, but not like the predominant agencies that “the Congress 
named to sit on the Council—State, Defense, and ODM. We oc- 

rasionally call Agriculture in, and we call in Interior, when we are 
dealing with agricultural questions or petroleum questions, for ex- 
ample. <A great deal of the work of Interior, of course, and a great 
deal of the work of the Agriculture Department is more domestic. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Rasavr. I have no more questions. 

Mr. James. I have no questions. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. We thank you very much for coming, General. 

Mr. Curter. Thank you very much. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 15, 1958. 
Orrice oF Derense MositizATION 


WITNESSES 


GORDON GRAY, DIRECTOR 
CHARLES H. KENDALL, GENERAL COUNSEL 
EDGAR C. KNOPE, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities , 7 
1, Direction of defense mobilization program $1, 992, 128 $2, 032, 000 $2, 235, 000 


2. Interdepartmental Radio Advisory Committee 136, 295 182, 000 185, 000 
Total obligations —- 2, 128, 423 2, 214, 000 2, 420, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available 71, 577 | : | 


Appropriation (new obligational authority). ------ oa 2, 200, 000 | 214, 000 | 2, 420, 000 


i] 
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Odtert prnennorent. 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions. 





aioeudanatadadebadl 251 | 238 254 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions __ _- ii ta 5 | 5 6 
Average number of all employees. -_. £3 kicino® he decal 234 | 223 | 244 
Number of employees at end of year_. 244 | 240 | 254 
Average GS grade and salary. -.-_- iesabasissd oii dddels ee 6 ‘8 616 | 9.7 $7,807 | 9.7 $7,718 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions _- az | $1,745,230 | $1,714,909 $1, 848, 400 
Positions other than pe’ rmanent Feud 74, 242 | 72, 620 78, 750 
Other personal services - -...........-- oe 48, 553 | 41, 265 35, 800 
Total personal services > Et 8A8, 025 | L, 828, 794 L 962, 950 
02 Travel a ‘ 91, 391 | 89, 580 114, 165 
03 Transportation of things--_-- iit siete 284 | 1, 000 | 950 
04 Communication services_. | 44, 740 44, 000 | 44, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 2, 524 | 12, 490 20, 950 
06 Printing and reproduction_. stehaell ; a Sms 28, 622 31, 050 27, 500 
Photographing 529 1, 000 | 1, 000 
07 Other contractual services _- ; 10, 806 11, 900 11, 800 
Services performed by other agencies. __- aden 56, 634 | 57, 160 82, 000 
08 Supplies and materials__---- ‘ a 4 13, 657 17, 900 | 23, 600 
09 Equipment incl ; 9, 086 8, 200 7, 900 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 7 2 107, 326 120, 285 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ - 225 1, 000 500 
15 Taxes and assessments.______.__- staat Che cs 1, 900 2, 600 | 2, 400 
Total obligations. _. Le . ° Sn adsense ieee 2, 128, 423 | 2, 214, 000 2, 420, 000 





Mr. Anprews. The committee will come to order. We will hear Mr. 
Gordon Gray, Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, and mem- 
bers of his staff. 


Mr. Gray, do you have a general statement to make to the committee ¢ 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Gray. I have no prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, I think 
we have pretty fully outlined, in the appropriation estimate material 


which we have sent up to you, our requirements and the functions of 
our Office which underlie those requirements. 


Mr. Anprews. I will ask that we have inserted in the record pages 
2,5 through 10, and 58 through 68 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT—OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


The Office of Defense Mobilization requests an appropriation of $2,420,000 for 
fiscal year 1959. This amount includes funds for two activities: (1) Direction 
of the mobilization program in the amount of $2,235,000; and (2) Interdepart- 
ment Radio Advisory Committee in the amount of $185,000. ' 

The aggregate estimate for fiscal year 1959 reflects an increase of $206,000 over 
funds appropriated for the current year. The increase covers projected costs for 
(1) $135,000 for minimum staffing of 8 ODM regional mobilization committees ; 
(2) consolidation of the ODM staff—now widely separated—into adjacent quar- 
ters: (3) relocation of a small organizational unit at a relatively secure site; (4) 
increased personnel requirements in the continuity of government and damage 
assessment programs; and (5) an increase in travel funds in connection with the 
executive reserve program. 

By delegating maximum operating and planning responsibilities to other de- 
partments and agencies, full-time personnel and related requirements have been 
kept at a minimum. Increased area staffing is limited to full-time replacements 
for the nonreimbursable detail personnel and the 16 position authorization for 
the regional organizations. Continued evaluation of current programs will be 
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made in order that any curtailments or deemphasis may be reflected in and 
offsetting decrease in the staffing needs for this Office. 


A, CREATION AND AUTHORITY 


The Office of Defense Mobilization was established in the Executive Office of 
the President by Reorganization Plan No. 3 (18 F. R. 3375), which became 
effective on June 12, 1953. Reorganization Plan No. 3 provides for a Director 
and a Deputy Director of Defense Mobilization to be appointed by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Transferred to the Director were (a) all 
functions of the Chairman of the National Security Resources Board as author- 
ized by the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, including his functions 
as a member of the National Security Council; (b) all functions under the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act, as amended (50 U. S. C. 98 
et seq.), veSted in the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Interior, 
including the functions which were vested in the Munitions Board, Department 
of Defense, but excluding functions vested in the Secretary of Interior by section 
7 of said act; (c) the functions vested in the Munitions Board by section 4 (h) 
ot the Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amended (15 U. S. C. 
714 (h) and by section 204 (f) of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 (40 U. 8. C. 485 (f); and (d) all functions vested by any 
statute in the Director of Defense Mobilization or in the Office of Defense Mobi- 
lization provided for in Executive Order 10198 (15 F. R. 90381). 

Executive Order 104388 of February 4, 1953, transferred to the Director all the 
responsibilities and functions of the then Defense Production Administration. 
On August 14, 1053, the President issued Executive Order 10480 which codi- 
fied the authority of the Office of Defense Mobilization contained in Executive 
Orders 10461 and 10433 and provides that the Director shall, on behalf of the 
President, coordinate all mobilization activities of the executive branch of the 
Government and direct and coordinate all activities of other agencies under the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended. 

Executive Order 10460 of June 16, 1953, gave to the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization the responsibility of advising the President on the coordi- 
nation of telecommunication standards and policies for the executive branch 
of the Government and provided that the Interdepartment Radio Advisory Com- 
mittee report to and assist the Director. 

In making the findings described in clause (a) of section 305 (a) (3) of the 
act of September 23, 1950, entitled “An act relating to the construction of school 
facilities in areas affected by Federal activities, and for other purposes,” the 
Setretary of Health, Education, and Welfare acts upon the recommendations 
of the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization with respect to defense 
activities, pursuant to Executive Order 10524 of March 31, 1954, as amended. 

The functions vested in the President by the Abaca Production Act of 1950 
with respect to directing increases or reductions of acreage under cultivation 
to abaca, as provided for in section 3 (a) of the said act, are performed and exer- 
cised through the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization pursuant to 
Executive Order 10539 as amended bv Executive Order 19553 of August 18, 1954. 

Section 701 (d) of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, specif- 
ically directs the Office of Defense Mobilization to investigate and report to 
Congress and the President on the participation of small business in defense 
procurement and on measures to increase the share of small business in such 
procurement. 

Executive Order 10634 of August 25, 1955, provides for loans to aid in the re- 
construction, rehabilitation, and replacement of facilities which are destroyed 
or damaged by a major disaster and which are required for national defense 
as determined by the Director. 

By Executive Order 10660 of February 15, 1956, the Director was made re- 
sponsible for instituting and administering an executive reserve program; co- 
ordinating the activities of other agencies in establishing units of the reserve; 
providing for appropriate standards of recruitment and training, and for the 
issuing of necessary rules and regulations in connection with such program. 

Section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955 provides that when- 
ever the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization has reason to believe 
that any article is being imported into the United States in such quantities as to 
threaten to impair the national security, he shall so advise the President. 

As a result of Reorganization Plan No. 3 and the above mentioned Executive 
orders there was created for the first time in the history of the United States 
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a single Presidential staff policy responsible for assisting the President in carry- 
ing out central leadership, direction, and coordination of the Nation’s current 
defense mobilization program, defense readiness measures such as stockpiling 
of strategic and critical materials, and development of those programs and ac- 
tions that would be needed in event of full mobilization such as distribution 
controls for critical materials and stabilization measures. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization created by Reorganization Plan No. 3 


brought together in 1 central agency what had previously been 3 separate agen- 
cies and parts of 2 others. 


B. ROLE OF THE DIRECTOR 


The director of ODM, on behalf of the President, coordinates all mobilization 
activities of the executive branch of the Federal Government. 

The Director participates in meetings of the National Security Council as a 
statutory member and in meetings of the Cabinet by invitation of the President, 
where he assists in coordination of the defense mobilization effort with related 
programs of the executive branch. He is the Chairman of the Defense Mobili- 
zation Board which provides a further means for coordinating the policies and 
activities of the principal departments and agencies having mobilization readi- 
ness functions. This Board consists of the Secretaries of State, Treasury, De- 
fense, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, Health, Education and Welfare, 
the Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System and the 
Administrators of the Federal Civil Defense Administration and the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. The Director chairs the Presidential Advisory Committee 
on Energy Supplies and Resources Policy and is a member of the Presidential 


Advisory Committee on Transport Policy and Organization and the Cabinet 
Committee on Small Business. 


C. PERFORMANCE OF ODM FUNCTIONS BY OTHER DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 


Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 19538 provides that: 

“When authorized by the Director, any function transferred to him by the 
provisions of this reorganization plan (exclusive of the function of being a mem- 
ber of the National Security Council) may be performed by the head of any 
agency of the executive branch of the Government, or subject to the direction 
and control of any such agency head, by such officers, employees, and organiza- 
tional units under the jurisdiction of such agency head as such agency head may 
designate.” 

In carrying out this provision the Director establishes defense mobilization 
policies and objectives for the guidance of other departments and agencies, and 
delegates to the maximum extent practicable mobilization functions in accord- 
ance with each agency’s normal responsibilities. 


D. RELATIONSHIPS OUTSIDE THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Effective mobilization readiness requires the knowledge, cooperation, and active 
participation of all elements of our national life—industry, business, labor, agri- 
culture, State and local governments and the professions. ODM consults and 
uses individual experts and advisory committees in many fields to obtain infor- 
mation and advice outside the Government. In this manner, special knowledge 
and experience are brought to bear on problems involved in mobilization readiness 
planning, economic stabilization measures that would be required in an emer- 
gency, defense manpower policies, health resources, transportation, scientific 
resources, and wartime production controls. In obtaining advice from industry, 
ODM makes use of the Industry Advisory Committees of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The amount of funds requested for WAE and part-time personnel in fiscal year 
1959 is $78,750, approximately 4 percent of the funds requested for personal 
services. This estimate reflects a’ decrease in the amount projected for these 
services during the current year. 
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I. Personal services 
(a) Permanent i powttions, total annual rate, $1,970,859. 

















1958 1959 
| i + 7 Z | ee 
Organizational unit | Total | Total 
| Profes-|Clerical; Total | annual | Profes-|Clerical! Total | annual 
| sional | salary | sional | | salary 
| | rate | } rate 
Sees ecw a Piso NA oe 2 tS ae | s) Jj eg Se 
Office of the Director - 4 | 2 | 6 60, 439 | 4) 2 | 6 61, 114 
Deputy Director -- 2 2/ 26,615 2 2 26, 750 
National Security Affairs Staff - 3 | 2 | 5 52, 025 | 3 | 2) 5| 52,510 
General Counsel-_--._...__.- 5 | 2 | 7 69, 235 | 5 | 2 | 7| 69,235 
Staff services: | | | 
Progress evaluation... 3 2 5 42, 695 3 2) 5 44, 625 
Special assistants __- 1 1 11, 880 | 1 | 1 | 2 20, 400 
Information--.---..-.-- ‘ 1 2 | 3 | 22,395 | 1 | 2 | 3 22, 530 
Secretariat_____- 2 10 | 12 59,935 | 2 | 10 | 12 61, 230 
Security and inspections 2 2 4 | 29,230 | 2 | 2 | 4) 29,77 
Administrative nanagement. 14 20 | 34 188, 900 14 | 20 34 189, 430 
Science Advisory Committee 1 1 2 20, 185 |--.-- Scghiads Ss dye ee cE 
Health Resources Advisory | | | 
Committee !__ ee ; é ; ese cee cnt ome cal nee 
) ET Py eee 5 4 9 70, 395 5 | 4 9 70, 665 
Plans and readiness + 13 11 24 | 207,345 | 29 | 22 | 51 421, 580 
Damage assessment 5 | 2 7 65, 185 | 7 | 5 12 | 95, 780 
Production 36 20 56 | 513,910 24 | 19 | 43 | 378, 850 
Stabilization_______- 4 2 6 63, 655 | 4) 2 6 63, 870 
Transportation 2 2 4 | 2 | 2 4 | 37, 970 
Manpower --- 5 3 8 f 5 | 4 | 3 7 | 65, 775 
Telecommunications 7 7 14 115, 140 | 7 7 | 14 117, 000 
Interdepartmental Radio | | | 
Advisory Committee 5 24 29 | 137, 400 | 6 | 22 28 141, 775 
Weck ccmans = 120 118 238 |1, 869, 639 | 125 | 129 | 254 | 1, 970, 859 
| | 





1 Staff support provided by health area. 


(b) Lapse, $122,4 59: The lapse rate for the 1959 fiscal year has been estimated 
at approximately 7 7 percent for delay in filling new positions and turnover of old 
positions totaling a gross lapse of 18 man-years, less an estimated 2 man-years 
of terminal leave which reflects a net lapse of 16 man-years 

(c) Net permanent employment, $1,848,400. 

(@) Temporary and intermittent employment, $78,750: This estimate will pro- 
vide approximately 6 man-years of intermittent cuseaiians services and afford 
the Director an opportunity to utilize the services of highly qualified specialists 
for technical assistance and advice as required. 

The distribution of the man-years of consultant services for fiscal year 1959 
by organizational unit is as follows: 

Man-years 

CO I a ics accenccciistgens tals dima ew dilettante ancient tetas 1. 00 

Health Resources Advisory Committee.._.....-..---.--....~. . 84 
Staff services : 

Assit. zs ei 

General Counsel_ 38 


Progress evaluation sas Siti, Bo kts on cases ide aan igchcabpdastci’ te eisees tcalebel st iteia tite - 29 
POGEe) \SOORICtOUtE. 5 cnacs ccmoiinandsnnsaddudnanesdaieeeeneies aude 
I in aise iaessielikascaablctacibuaihnn icici isaac ta caita tlie etaseeitgiapil Selma EN ciate aa ial ate .19 
Plans and readiness ss casita dnl tlio Sirs ig cia alia aN .6 
Production______ site thi nico pis <a ik Mela nln ts alli taste italian Nai iin am, 
Stabilization______- 6b cteictitink tities Dai mehie: Shae 
Transportation___- 55: idaho eae ee ee en ee . 48 
Manpower_ 2 . ee ee ee ee a . 46 
Te lecommunic: ations. Ee ey ee ae ee .38 
I i a cies celniie Te a ae itil itilinatel iaal 6. 05 


(e) Regular pay above 52-week base, $7,100. 

(f) Overtime and holiday pay, $20,000: This estimate represents overtime and 
holiday pay to afford the equivalent of 2.6 man-years of service to enable the areas 
to cope with unexpected workloads. 

(g) Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details, $8,700: The Office 
of Defense Mobilization in keeping with its policy utilizes personnel and services 
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of other Government agencies to the maximum. Occasionally we are requested 
to reimburse for such services. This estimate provides for approximately one 
man-year of this type of service during fiscal year 1959. 

(kh) Total personal services, $1,962,950: This amount represents the total of 
all items in section I of this estimate. 
II. 00 Other objects, $457,050 


There is included in this section of the estimate the fund requirements for all 
objects of expenditure, exclusive of personal services. These funds are required 
to enable the Office of Defense Mobilization to furnish to its employees the 
miscellaneous and general housekeeping items necessary in the performance of 
their daily tasks. 

The amount requested, minus the civil-service retirement fund contribution, is 
approximately 14 percent of the total fund requirements. 

Detailed data of requirements under the above heading are as follow: 

(a) 02 Travel, $114,165—The funds requested are necessary to permit top 
staff officials of the agencies to attend meetings and conferences concerned with 
the mobilization program. In addition to the regular staff, this will provide 
this planning agency with funds necessary to finance travel for the executive 
officer and regional coordinator in each of the eight areas and to pay the trans- 
portation and subsistence expenses of WAE and WOC consultants while serving 
away from their homes or places of business, and for travel of the executive 
reservists for training and test exercises. 


Distribution of travel estimate 











Type of employee | Number | Per diem Transpor- Total 
of trips | tation 
qeietpingrcen saegeREpeNATE — pee, - - ahs = EE =—_ a - 

Regular___._._____- 1A teeters 308 $8,640 | $19,974 | $28, 614 
WAE ; 334 | 15, 030 | 21,611 36, 641 
WOC and executive reserve. | 230 11, 430 | 16, 925 28, 355 
Detailed personnel ie 5 120 | 280 400 
Relocation travel__- a 8,050 | 6, 105 | 14, 155 
Local transportation - - . --_- : 6, 000 6, 000 

Total, travel estimate. aie ses hin aid caecialadigiaatale -| 43, 270 70, 895 114, 165 








1. Regular employees and detailed personnel, $34,626: The estimate provides 
funds for top staff regular employees and the staff of the regional coordinators 
to attend meetings and conferences. There is also included in this estimate 
funds for key personnel to participate in test exercises and other activities at a 
relocation site. 

2. WAE—Part-time and intermittent, $40,889: The part-time and intermittent 
services of outstanding individuals outside of Government are required to assist 
in carrying out ODM’s responsibility in mobilization readiness planning and re- 
lated programs of this office and for Operation Alert participation. 

3. WOC and executive reservists, $32,650: This estimate provides funds to 
bring to headquarters consultants who serve without compensation and for 
members of the executive reserve to come in for training and conferences; also 
to provide travel funds for the regional coordinators. 

1. Local transportation, $6,000: This estimate provides funds for top staff 
personnel to use public transportation facilities in the metropolitan area for 
meetings with the Director and for other conferences. 

(b) 03 Transportation of things, $950.—The estimate for this object of ex- 
penditure is to cover parcel post, drayage and freight, to deliver forms, letter- 
heads, envelopes, and other bulky parcels to the regional coordinators and the 
relocation sites. 

(c) 04 Communication services, $44,000.—This estimate of funds is requested 
to provide telephone, telegraph, and postage service for this office and its reloca- 
tion sites during fiscal year 1959. The subobject distribution is as follows: 


Telephone services( rentals, salaries, switchboards, etc.) ~~~ . $29, 900 


Te CAMEO COT a orncictiiincic ctannteneanetaremacnseiee 2 et 6, 400 
TOMTOM. q— 4o eee weet e sees neta esecsneebensaeeeee 1, 100 
PORtGMO.. niece's emntid an as LESS de econ <b eh hea 6, 600 

OCR seis Sicko evan Scalar chr eee oe aca dete at cee 44, 000 


20539—58——_4 
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(d) 05 Rents and utility services, $20,950.—This estimate provides for the 
rental of IBM equipment for the Interdepartment Radio Advisory Committee to 
maintain the frequency assignment listings on punch cards. Funds are also in- 
cluded for the rental of three automobiles which are used for the urgent delivery 
of classified documents to other Government departments in the Washington area, 
to provide the Director with transportation facilities, and the hire of additional 
motorized equipment necessary for test exercises. 

(e) 06 Printing and reproduction, $28,500.—This estimate will provide funds 
required for routine printing and reproduction, such as, photostating and dupli- 
cating work done by other agencies for ODM, printing of stationery for the agency, 
mobilization charts and instructions, plus the reports required by statute. 


Otero risa on casein edits ees as $1, 000 
buwcations and reports. ciisescispes bul aio) sui ei eh lai 24, 000 
Worms; lotteushuada, Obes sc dd cei ol eine se a be 3, 500 

Pains Adoiibbsitinintién nbbdeetdinlié Ot assaet asi ele 28, 500 


(f) 07 Other contractual services, $11,800.—This estimate provides funds for 
services to be performed by outside concerns for items such as— 


1. Repairs to safekeeping equipment, typewriters, adding and calculator 
IG CUR viniticistnn ns neat siniadaiibam abe idan baka $4, 350 


2. Reporting service and public information distribution_______-_____-___ 

3. The Agency’s contribution to the employees life insurance program 
computed by increasing all annual rates to even thousands or 2,108 
thousands times $3.25 per thousand per year_____-__--__-__----_-__~- 6, 850 


Services performed by other agencies, $82,000.—Miscellaneous services: This 


estimate will support the service to be requested of other Government agencies 
as indicated in the following listing : 


CSC: Background investigations (65 cases, at $250)_--_.__-__--_______-_ $16, 25 
Ce AI: RIE RT aig ie napiccgreeeiemcr nema eiadaaehen 24, 100 
GSA: Burn classified material and haul safekeeping equipment______-__ 
EAS Bencretion oF GRIGUEGE G0RCE. q4366 6a ccna 2, 700 
GSA: Moving and realignment of space....................-........ 4, 250 
Sa | Penn NOOO NU ascetic ascs sn pliaiatngsnegeps th eecgimnn sdanien oxsaibes ie tomamainioean 8, 800 
HEW: Tabulating Service for Health Resources Advisory Commission 10, 000 
Census: Tabulation for tax amortization program_____-_-__-_____---_ 8, 700 
Bureau of Standards: Study of electronic computer techniques_____-_-~ 7, 000 
assess stsnp enschede a ec sola aa a aaa 82, 000 


(g) 08 Supplies and materials, $23,600.—This estimate provides miscellaneous 
office, duplicating and library supplies. 


I i ne Ee a pete pute taster macaad $12, 950 
Innes CU” OURO a catenin a ped aie rea ene 4, 300 
retreat Sens EIU nas cc cnaircennd nn es palcresencoolnvaaian aie alae 4, 500 
eee tile Mees eh cdcbetnededacapeien 1, 350 
TOOT I ccs res tdi tein ei pedal ne Sc ge aa ante 500 

i a he ee ee eee ek anaes te 26, 600 


(kh) 09 Equipment, $7,900.—This estimate provides funds to purchase nec- 
essary replacement for machines 5- to 8-years old that require repair service too 
frequently. The equipment included in the above estimate is as follows: 


SE MPN ERED MERELCTNATNO, SUDOCHIN TNO, I scien cece p tect rraneectsnneto aes $2, 100 
er es | PRE ACU NOR 5 gs stances cae ca m cssa cin plang tee eens 5, 000 
1 duplicating process machine (thermofax) —~-------_---_----_--_-_---~- 290 
1 technical service kit for the security office__________-____-____________ 45 
Driasece bUCke Tor DTALS isis Kectiecertendendcdnteeoemibetiue 60 
PN a acts hr metering eee laces lage cars totale ae 7, 900 


(i) 11 Grants, subsidies and contributions, $120,285.—These funds are re- 
quested pursuant to Public Law 854 of the 84th Cong., to cover the agency’s 
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contribution of 6% percent of the total earnings from base pay of those ODM 
employees who are covered by the Civil Service Retirement Act. The computa- 
tion of the above estimate was determined as follows : 


The total annual rate of permanent positions, less the lapse, plus the cost of the 
extra day in fiscal year 1959 times 6% percent. 


(j) 13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities, $500—This small estimate will 
afford awards to employees for suggestions which will benefit the Government by 
way of reduced cost of necessary operations or functions now being performed, 


ete. 

(k) 15 Tages and assessments, $2,400.—During fiscal year 1959 it is estimated 
that the equivalent of 26 man-years of service (includes WAE consultants) 
with the maximum withholding of $94.50 each ($4,200 times 2% percent) will 
be needed to pay the agency’s share required by the FICA. 

(1) Total other objects, $457,050. 

III. Total obligations, $2,420,000 
IV. Appropriation or estimate, $2,420,000 

This amount represents our estimate of the total direct appropriation necessary 
to support the Office of Defense Mobilization during fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. ANprews. You may proceed, Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Gray. I will say bale that the whole field of nonmilitary pre- 
paredness these days certainly is as important a field as it ever has been. 

Mr. Anprews. Probably more so in light of what has happened 
in the last few months. 

Mr. Gray. It certainly has not been lessened in light of what has 
happened, so that we feel there must be continued emphasis on intel- 
ligent planning in this field. 

So far as our budget is concerned, I would say we sought to hold 
it to a minimal budget hoping we can be somewhat flexible. 

I am quite sure in my own mind that it is not an extravagant budget. 
I would point out there may be some developments in the course of 
the months ahead which might have some effect upon it. 

Mr. Anprews Your estimate for 1959 is $2,420,000, which is an in- 
crease of $206,000, or nearly 10 percent over the appropriation of 
$2,214,000 for 1958. Is that right? 

Mr. Gray. That is right. 


INCREASE FOR REGIONAL MOBILIZATION COMMITTEES 


Of this $2,420,000, $185,000 is for the Interdepartmental Radio Ad- 
visory Committee. The increase of $206,000 to which the chairman 
referred covers an estimate of $135,000 for the continued regional rep- 
resentation of the interests of the Office of Defense Mobilization. I 
will go into more detail on that later. 

Mr. Anprews. The regional mobilization committees? 

Mr. Gray. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. How many of those do you have? 

Mr. Gray. We are planning for 8; this budget would support an 
executive officer and 1 secretary in each of 8 regions. 

Currently, as perhaps the committee knows, ODM has 10 regions, 
but we are engaged in an effort in Government now to get a unifica- 
tion of regional structure among the Federal agencies, certainly for 
mobilization purposes, so far as that is possible. 

It is my anticipation that as we go to 8 regional offices the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration will also go to 8 regional offices; they 
now have 7. We hope that other Federal agencies can adopt the same 
kind of structure. 
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This is not a new activity. These regional mobilization commit- 
tees have existed, as I am sure the committee knows, the executive 
officer and the secretary in each case having been supplied by other 
departments and agencies. 

This worked for a while but the other agencies have become under- 
standably restive under this arrangement of detailing personne] for 
this purpose, and we found it wise to specifically request funds for 
the support of these regional committees in a single budget and not 
rely on the generosity of other agencies to supply personnel. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr, Anprews. What are your obligations as of December 31, 1957? 
Mr. Kwope. $1,057,000, Mr. Chairman. 


EMPLOYMENT, ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED 


Mr. Anprews. How many employees are currently on the payroll? 

Mr. Knope. 213 full-time employees. 

Mr. Anprews. How many are you planning to have in fiscal 1959? 

Mr. Knorr. 254 if we get this regional money. That is 16 more 
than we had budgeted for 1958. 

Mr. Anprews. How many did you have budgeted for 1958? 

Mr. Knorr, 238, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. You have how many at the present time? 

Mr. Kwopr. 213. 

Mr. Anprews. Then you really would have 41 more than you have 
at present in 1959 if this budget is approved ? 

Mr. Knope. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gray. If I may say, Mr. Chairman, some of these positions 
reflect’ activities in our office which have been performed by indi- 
viduals who have been detailed from other agencies. Many of them 
now have gone back to their agencies and the functions left un- 
covered, so that what we would be asking for in terms of numbers 
of people other than these regional people, these 16 regional posi- 
tions, is just about the same personnel structure for which we had 
authorization in this current fiscal year. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Gray, on page 10 of the justification a state- 
ment is made as follows: “The Director establishes defense mobil- 
ization policies and objectives and delegates these to the maximum 
extent practicable.” 

What is the total cost to the Government of the defense mobiliza- 
tion policies, ODM plus the cost of delegated functions performed 
by other agencies ? 

TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS TO ODM 


Mr. Knorr. I have the figure of the ODM appropriations, $14,- 
511,250 with $2,420,000 for 1959, making it $16,931,250. 

I do not have the figures on the other agencies. 

Mr. Anprews. That is the total appropriation for ODM over the 
years ¢ 

Mr. Knorr. Yes. 
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TOTAL COST OF MOBILIZATION PREPAREDNESS ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Anprews. My question is this: Can you tell us what this work 
is costing the Government overall, taking into consideration the ap- 
propriation to ODM and other agencies which make a contribution 
to this work carried on by ODM? 

Mr. Knorr. I do not have that figure, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gray. I think we can supply an approximation of that, Mr. 
Chairman. We have made an effort in ODM and FCDA with the 
Bureau of the Budget to seek to identify as well as we can total cost 
of mobilization preparedness activities. 

This cannot be done with absolute prec ision because, of course, 
many agencies plan against emergencies as part of their on-going 
daily activities and responsibilities, but I think we can furnish the 
committee an approximation which would involve the cost of the 
delegations of ODM and FCDA, which, as you know, also has out- 
standing delegations. 

Mr. Anprews. I wish you would furnish that figure as best you 
can. 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Mr. Anprews. Normally the Budget Bureau gives us a breakdown 
on those figures, but we haven’t it this year. We asked them to fur- 
nish it yesterday. You may be able to give us that information better 
than the Budget Bureau, 

Mr. Gray. 7 think my information will come from them, Mr. Chair- 
man. I suppose you don’t care where it comes from. I will make 
certain you get the best information. 


POTENTIAL FOR MARTIAL LAW 


Mr. Anprews. In view of the fact that any attack on the conti- 
nental United States would undoubtedly bring martial law, and since 
the military already have specialists in civil “administration, why is 
an organization like ODM necessary, particularly why are you pro- 
posing —ee mobilization committees ? 

Mr. Gray. There are at least two questions you have asked based 
on one assumption which you made, Mr. Chairman, and that is that 
undoubtedly an attack would bring martial law. From the way you 
stated that assumption I would have to take it that you mean uni- 
versally across the board in the United States. 

I myself am not sure that we would have universal martial law in 
the United States. 

Mr. Anprews. You think we would have it only in those areas 
which have been attacked? 

Mr. Gray. I cert: ae can say to you that there is no plan now for 
the declaration of the whole continental United States to be in a 
situation of ahetaél law. 

It is clear that the military will be called upon where necessary to 
render support to civilian authorities, and we get into questions of 
definitions and semantics as to what actually is martial law. How- 
ever, I will have to say that I cannot myself make the assumption 
that martial law will be declared across the board. 

I do not believe that the whole United States will be put under 
the control of the military in the case of an emergency. In any event, 
we must be planning for the use of resources, that is m: power, trans- 
portation, een communications, and health resources, in an 
attack situation in which we would not contemplate that these re- 
sources would all he under the control of the military. 

The reason for a regional organization is this: We assume that in an 
attack situation it is possible that the capital city may either be 
destroyed or inoperable, or at the very least there may not be com- 
munications with the central seat of Government, and that the control 
of resources throughout the country may have to be managed at 
levels lower than the Federal level. We have to make plans, we ‘think, 
so that in a particular region if it were cut off from the supervision 
and direction of the central government the region must be in a posi- 
tion to function as well as it can with the utilization and control of 
the resources which would be needed, perhaps not only in that region 
where there may be greater or less devestation, but for which there 
might be a requirement in some other region of the country where a 
greater devestation might have occurred. Therefore, whereas as 
in past mobilizations, such as we had in World War II or in the 
Korean type mobilization, it was possible to control resources from 
Washington with adequate communications, we may face an entirely 
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different situation when and if this country is attacked. For some time 
Washington may not be able to assert any control whatsoever. 

We therefore feel we must organize regionally and carry out plan- 
ning for emergency action down as far as the local level through the 
use of State and local governments. 

Mr. Anprews. Down to the city level. 

Mr. Gray. We feel in an emergency there may be situations in this 
country where a large municipality may not be able to rely on out- 
side sources immediately or for some period of time. It fiaks f appear 
that communications and transportation and the general things which 
go into making up the flexibility of our economy may be restored 
spottily, more slowly in some areas than in others. Certainly in the 
most heavily attacked areas there will be an indeterminate period 
when the people in that area perhaps cannot function, perhaps can- 
not even enter areas which were near ground zero. 

Those areas might be denied access for weeks, months, and perhaps 
in some cases years. 

Mr. Anprews. Don’t you think it is only reasonable to presume that 
if we have a war and the enemy attacks us that one of the first targets 
would be the Nation’s Capital ¢ 

Mr. Gray. I think so. If you will allow me a facetious remark, you 
know it has been said they would not dare attack Washington and 
destroy the confusion that exists here, but I certainly think they 
would. 

PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 


ho 


Mr. Anprews. The justification on page 10 indicates that $78,750 
for w. a. e. and part-time employment in 1959 is a decrease. The 
budget schedule shows it is an increase of $6,000. 

Mr. Knorr. That was an error, Mr. Chairman. 

> 

Mr. Anprews. Which figure is correct ¢ 

Mr. Knorr. The figure is right but the statement following is in- 
correct. It should have read increase instead of decrease. 


RENTAL OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Anprews. Why are your rents and utility services which were 
$2,524, in 1957, increased substantially to $20,950 in 1959? 

Mr. Knorr. That is to rent accounting equipment, for our frequency 
assignment unit which will be relocated, at a rate of $17,900 a year 
for the rental of this equipment. 

Mr. Anprews, What kind of equipment is it ? 

Mr. Knorr. 1BM, sir. 


RELOCATION OF ODM OFFICES 


Mr. Anprews. What are the services performed by other agencies 
which require nearly $26,000 more in 1959 than was spent in 1957¢ 

Mr. Knorr. That increase is for the expense of relocating ODM 
personnel into more contiguous space. 

Mr. Gray. If I may speak to that point, Mr. Chairman. ' 

As perhaps you know, our-staff is now split between the Executive 
Office building and the General Accounting Office building. I am 
not sure of the numbers but I would say it is about half and half. 
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We have for some time felt the need for the greatest possible phys- 
ical consolidation of these staffs. It creates a morale problem and 
really does affect the efficiency of the office. 

At the time this budget was being made up it had been proposed 
that ODM move into the vacated AEC building on Constitution Ave- 
nue. I think it is called the Public Health building. 

In order to accomplish this move and provide the necessary guard 
service and health support, our estimate was that it would cost ap- 
proximately the figure which Mr. Knope has mentioned. 


DECREASE IN ESTIMATE 


It now appears that we will be moving our elements from GAO to 
the Winder Building which is across 17th Street from the Executive 
Office building, and I think it is safe to say that the cost of this move 
and also the cost of guard and health service in that event would be 
somewhat less than the figure we propose, and certainly we would 
expect to spend only what is necessary. 

My guess is that we will spend less for this purpose. 

Mr. Anprews. Then this item will come down next year? 

Mr. Gray. It will be less, I think, in fiscal 1959 than we have now 
proposed. 

STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 


MICA 


Mr. Anprews. In connection with the program to purchase 50 mil- 
lion pounds of mica, Dr. Fleming testified that even if this amount is 
not acquired by June 30, 1957, the program is to be terminated. He 
further said it was clear that the Goverment can extend the purchase 
program for at least 5 years. He later said GSA will be authorized 
to make this extension. What is the current status of this program ? 

Mr. Gray. Speaking somewhat off the top of my head, Mr. Chair- 
man, one of the problems in the procurement of mica has been the un- 
availability of the mica, difficulty in procurement, not because funds 
were not available but because the material itself was hard to come 
by. 

It is my impression, and I hope I may be corrected by my staff if 
I am wrong, that GSA has continuing instructions to purchase mica. 

Mr. Kenpatu. That is my impression, too. We can give you a re- 
port on that that would be accurate and up to date. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The domestic purchase program for Mica covers 25,000 short tons (hand cobbed 
or equivalent) to be procured by June 30, 1962. Only 12,173 tons had been pur- 
chased as of September 30, 1957. 

BERYL 


Mr. Anprews. In connection with the program for purchase of beryl, 
Dr. Fleming’s testimony indicated that having obtained deliveries and 
commitments for 1,300 tons toward a program of 1,500 tons, it was 
planned to increase the program to 4,500 tons and extend it to June 
30, 1962. What about that program today ¢ 

Mr. Kenpary. That extension was made, also, but I would like to 
report on it precisely. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


The domestic purchase program for beryl covers 4,500 short dry tons of ore to 


be procured by June 30, 1962. Only 1,581 tons had been purchased as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1957. 


STOCKPILE OBJECTIVES 


Mr. Anprews. I would like to ask why it is that as original objec- 
tives seem close to accomplishment, ODM ascertains that the pro- 
grams were inadequate and require extensions. 

Mr. Gray. Are you talking about the strategical and critical stock- 
pile in general, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

Mr. Gray. It is true that as far as most of the items in the strategic 
and critical stockpile are concerned we have met the objectives. 
Whereas over a period of years we used to procure against deficiencies 
which would present themselves in a war of 5 years’ duration, some- 
time earlier this year this period was reduced to 3 years, which for 
many items reduced our objectives. 

We have met this 3-year objective in most of the items and are cur- 
rently in procurement against this objective for a relatively small 
number. 

As to some items, such as mica, which you have already discussed, 
we have not reached the 3-year objective and we will be engaged for 
some time in that activity. 

Mr. Anprews. Is that due to lack of supply and inability to obtain ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. How many sources do you have from which you get 
mica at the present time ? 

Mr. Gray. The grade of mica which we need for the strategic stock- 
pile is available from South Africa and India. 

Mr. Gary. Is it also true that some of these materials which you 
are stockpiling have to be continuously rotated so as to keep them from 
deteriorating ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir; that is true of some items in the stockpile, and, 
of course, we do constantly rotate. An example, of course, is natural 
rubber, and there are others—certain materials in the general field 
of cordage and fibers. 

Let me say the following about stockpiling generally, Mr. Chair- 
man, to clear up some of the questions you might have in your mind. 

You may be familiar with the fact that in the early autumn I asked 
a committee of distinguished and competent citizens to take a good 
critical independent look at our stockpiling policies and procedures. 

I have not yet received their report and I cannot predict what they 
are going to recommend to me. 

When “they do report 1 will have the responsibility of deciding 
whether I shall accept their recommendations or not. However, they 
have addressed themselves to this question of the general orientation 
and approac ‘h to stockpiling policy, and I am quite : sure that they will 
conclude that the Government has been correct in changing from a 5- 
year to some lesser period for stockpiling plans, and I ‘think in these 
immediate years ahead, so far as the strategic and critical stockpile is 
concerned, except for a few items such as mica and others, the names of 
which I can supply the committee, we just will not be in procurement. 
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POTENTIAL NEW PROGRAM FOR STOCKPILING SURVIVAL ITEMS 


However, there is a very real question which the Government will 
face, and that is whether the Government will go into the stockpiling 
of survival items and items which might be needed for recovery and 
rehabilitation ; that is to say, things like machine tools or perhaps even 
some end items. 

Mr. Anprews. Does your agency determine what should be bought 
for the stockpiling program ? ’ 

Mr. Gray. For the strategic and critical stockpile, yes. GSA actu- 
ally does the purchasing but it is our responsibility to determine the 
types and quantities of materials that are going into the stockpile. 

The point I am trying to make is that whereas it appears to me that 
we have substantially completed the strategic and critical stockpile 
program as we have known it through the past years, this may develo 
new problems with respect to stockpiling survival items. Whether this 
would be a responsibility of ODM or FCDA isa question. FCDA has 
a responsibility now for survival items. 

So that the emphasis and orientation of stockpiling may well be 
shifting rather sharply as we go into the months ahead. 


TUNGSTEN 


Mr. Anvrews. Last year the Congress expressed disapproval of con- 
tinued subsidy and expenditure for the procurement of tungsten which 
was already in stock in excess of the 5-year goal. 

Your justifications indicate on page 39 that the thinking has changed 
from a 5-year program to a 3-year program. 

In spite of this the Defense Minerals Exploration Administration 
announced on June 17, 1957, an increase in a domestic tungsten con- 
tract involving an additional $67,572. 

Then on October 22, 1957, a DME press release announced an in- 
crease of $4.8 million to finance exploration aid. One of the contracts 
was for Government participation of $53,010 in a tungsten operation. 

Why are not all tungsten explorations and procurement contracts 
being canceled as rapidly as possible? Is tungsten still on the active 
list? I wish you would discuss that. 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Gray. I am not familiar with these particular contracts to 
which you referred which I suppose are in the Department of the 
Interior in their Minerals Division. 

The answer to your question is that as far as the strategic and 
critical stockpile is concerned tungsten is not on the active list. 
Weare not in any procurement for tungsten. 

I would guess, and this would have to be checked, that these con- 
tracts you referred to have to do not necessarily so much with pro- 
curement of tungsten but improvement of processes, perhaps mining 
and refining. 

Mr. Kenna. Exploration for deposits. 

Mr. Gray. This is done, Mr. Chairman, I think as part of the re- 
sponsibility of the Department of the Interior. I think it should not 


be suggested that these contracts were let for the purposes of stock- 
piling. 
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DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT REVOLVING FUND 


Mr. Anprews. The budget indicates there was $470,725,000 in un- 
obligated funds in the Defense Production Act revolving fund. What 
is the curernt amount unobligated ? 

Mr. Gray. I am afraid I do not have it with me, Mr. Chairman. 
We will supply that figure, however. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The unobligated balance of the Defense Production Act revolving fund as of 
September 30, 1957, was $496,221,000. 


a 


GAITHER COMMITTEE AND REPORT 


Mr. Anprews. Did the ODM have any part in the selection of the 
members of the committee which rendered the Gaither report ? 

Mr. Gray. ODM, Mr. Chairman, did the housekeeping for the so- 
called Gaither committee. 


Mr. Anprews. Did you pay for the expenses incurred by the 
committee ¢ 


Mr. Gray. Out of ODM funds? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

Mr. Gray. No, sir; we did not. 

Mr. Anprews. Who paid for that ? 

Mr. Gray. They came out of the President’s emergency fund. 

Mr. Anprews. Tell us briefly what you did in connection with 


the selection of the members of the committee, your assistance to the 
committee in making a report, and so on. 


ROLE OF SCIENCE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. At the time last spring when this study was 
undertaken at the request of the President, the Science Advisory 
Committee was part of the Office of Defense Mobilization. It was a 
committee which was the President’s committee but, actually, was 
lodged physically and for housekeeping purposes in the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. 

Inasmuch as the President requested that this study be made under 
the auspices of the Science Advisory Committee, it became our duty 
to render housekeeping support, which meant provision of quarters, 
provision of security arrangements, matters of that sort. 

We did not select the members of the steering group of the Gaither 
committee; that is to say, Mr. Gaither and those immediately asso- 
ciated with him. They were chosen by the President, on the recom- 
mendations of the Science Advisory Committee. We did not have 
the responsibility of selecting. I think it is accurate to say that our 
role was one of housekeeping for this study. 

Subsequently, as I am sure the committee knows, the President ap- 
pointed Dr. James R. Killian as a special assistant for scientific mat- 
ters, and the Science Advisory Committee has now been moved from 
ODM into the White House, under Dr. Killian’s direct supervision. 

But during this time the committee was in ODM and we did per- 
form the housekeeping functions for them. 
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NECESSITY FOR INCREASE IN EMPLOYMENT 





Mr. Anprews. You told us that you have at the present time 213 
employees on your payroll, and you are asking for funds in this bill 
for 254 employees in 1959? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. How long has it been since you have had that level 
of wr on the payroll? Have you had more than that during this fiscal 
year { 

, Mr. Knore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. What is the highest number you have had since July 
1 of last year? 

Mr. Knorr. 214, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anprews. That is the highest ? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Why do you need such an increase of 41 employees 
from your present level of employment ? 

Mr. Gray. I think you must look first at the 16 which are requested 
in support of the regional mobilization committees, which, as I have 
tried to indicate, is not a new function. It is a function which we 
would take over in ODM under this proposed budget request. 

As to the remainder, Mr. Chairman, I think I indicated that we 
have had a number of people on nonreimbursable detail from other 
agencies who are being withdrawn from ODM, and some of these 
positions we request, and which are affected in this increase, actually 
are people to take the place of people who have been performing these 
functions in the current year and in previous years. 


NATIONAL DAMAGE ASSESSMENT CENTER 


There is an actual increase in 1 or 2 areas which I would like to refer 
to. One is in the damage-assessment area. We now have in operation 
at the ODM relocation site the National Damage Assessment Center 
with, as you know, a scientific computer whic h was tested in operation 
for the first time during Operation Alert, 1957. This center is manned 
by a hard core of ODM personnel, augmented by representatives from 
other agencies. 

We are asking some net increase in the numbers of people in ODM 
who serve in that d: amage-assessment center. 

The additional positions for that purpose, I believe, are five. 

Mr. Knorr. That is correct, sir. 


TERMINATION OF PROGRAMS 


Mr. Anprews. Are not many of your programs being wound up, Mr. 
Gray’ I refer to your stockpiling program, for example. 

Mr. Gray. There are some programs now which certainly are not 
as active as they were in the past. One is the rapid- amortization pro- 
gram, which was a rather large undertaking in the period from early 
in the Korean war until fairly Tecently. 

Mr. Anprews. How much longer will that program continue? 

Mr. Gray. By the terms of the amendment to the revenue act last 
year, I think, the program would terminate in December of 1959. 
However, it is not quite as simple as that, because we have a tremen- 
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dous amount of work in the field of postcertification actions; that is 
to say, certificates which have been granted for which some amend- 
ment is sought by the company which received the certification, either 
a reduction or some increase in the amount of the certificate as 
experience determines what the cost of construction will be. 

There is sometimes a request for a change in site, and there is tre- 
mendous paperwork which will continue for a period even if this 
program were cut off as to new certifications today. 

At the present time the certifications are limited to procurement 
facilities for new or specialized items for the Department of Defense 
or the AEC and research and development services for Defense and 
AEC. 


EMPLOYMENT BY MONTHS 


Mr. Anprews. Let me ask another question about your present em- 
ployment. For how long have you had only 213 on your rolls? 

Mr. Knorr. Our employment last month was 214 full-time em- 
ployees. I have the schedule here. 


Mr. Anprews. I wish you would insert that in the record at this 
point. 


Mr. Knorr. All right, sir. 
(The information requested follows :) 


Full-time classified 





July 1, 1957 SES ae ee EO Tee) eee Secchi oe See 214 
eS os 0: genie «SEI I na RN SC 213 
Bs es ico tepech oi heer epaeg ae =. 
Oct. 1 LUE seb OS Average man-years____-__- 211 
Nov. 1__- Ee Fe. a ee 209 


The information as referenced below is included for the purposes of compari- 
son, The current average of 211 is comparable to the 218.3 man-year require- 
ments estimated for fiscal year 1958. The net increase of 19.7 man-years is 
based on the following estimate: 


F. Summary of requirements 
































Estimate, 1958 Estimate, 1959 
Object classification i Differ- 
ence 
Number] Amount | Number} Amount 
Man 
I. 01 Personal services: years 
(a) Permanent eens et 238.0 | $1, 869, 639 | 254.0 | $1, 970, 859 +16.0 
(b) Deduct lapses-- indatne | 19.7 | 154, 730 | 16.0 | 122, 459 +3.7 
(c) Net permanent employment......| 218.3 | 1,714,909 238.0 | 1,848,400; +19.7 
| | 
Man-years 
Average per month in fiscal year 1959 of the remaining current positions__.__ 208 
Regional mobilization—new positions (after lapse) _.._.._._.--___----------- 15 
Additional personnel requirements including positions occupied by non- 
reimbursable details from other agencies....._.................~.~~.+<.-- 15 
Net permanent employment, fiscal year 1959__._..----___------------ 238 


Mr. Gray. The 213 I think includes only the full-time personnel of 
ODM and does not include the people detailed on a nonreimbursable 
basis from the other agencies. 

Mr. Anprews. Very well. 
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TRAVEL FUNDS 


I notice quite a sizable increase of approximately $25,000 in your 
request for travel for 1959. You want $114,165 and you had only 
$89,580 for 1958. 

Why do you need more money for travel in 1959 than you had in 
1958? 

Mr. Gray. A portion of that would be travel in connection with 
these regional mobilization committees if they are established as re- 
quested. Part of the increase is for executive reservists’ travel for 
training purposes, largely in the stabilization area. 

As you know, we have a growing executive reserve program which 
will continue to grow for another year or two. we think, and we are 
trying to give as much training and information to people in the 
executive reserve as possible, and when we ask them to come to Wash- 
ington we reimburse them. 


OBLIGATIONS FOR TRAVEL 


Mr. Anprews. What is your unobligated balance for travel as of 
some recent date, say the 31st of December, 1957? 


Mr. Knorr. We have obligated through December 31, 1957, $38,500, 
Mr. Anprews. All right. 


MINERALS PROGRAMS 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Gray, I believe you said your organization does 
not have anything to do with the minerals program in the Interior 
Department ? 

Mr. Gray. I don’t think I intended to say we have nothing to 
do with it, sir. I said that the contracts to which the chairman 
referred were not entered into in support of any responsibilities of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. I think it certainly is true that 
we were in consultation with the Department of the Interior about 
the whole program of minerals exploration. Perhaps Mr. Kendall 
can be more definitive on that. 

Mr. Kenpatyi. What he earlier said is that these contracts were 
not for stockpiling. That is correct. However, there is an ODM 
interest in the program. The funds for the exploration program 
are Defense Production Act 


Mr. Gary. Have you any authority to prescribe what minerals they 
shal] stockpile? 

Mr. Kenpati. They do not stockpile minerals under the explora- 
tion program. They do not buy any materials at all. That explora- 
tion program is a matching fund proposition in which the Govern- 
ment puts up some of the money to investigate possible ore sources 
in the United States, and if the sources work out the Government 
gets back its money from the proceeds of the mine. If they do not, 
the Government does not get its money back any more than the miner 
does. 

It is a matching fund sort of thing where the Government lends 
a percentage of the cost of exploration. 

Mr. Gary. Who handles the stockpiling of the minerals? 

Mr. Kenpau. Stockpiling is physically handled by GSA under 
policy direction of the ODM. 
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Mr. Gary. Do you determine how much tungsten shall’ be 
stockpiled ? 
Mr. Kenpauu. Yes, sir. 
TUNGSTEN 


Mr, Gary. One of our committees reported last year that you had 
enough tungsten on hand to last for a very long time ? 

Mr. Kenpauu. One made reference to 20 years. It was a completely 
inaccurate reference in terms of requirements for wartime, sir. 
Twenty years peacetime use, perhaps, at least in the teens, but wartime 
use is tremendous. 

Tungsten is one of the few heat-resisting metals we have. We still 
do not know all we should know about it. 

Mr. Gray. In spite of the fact that people have said that on the 
basis of presently foreseeable requirements there is this tremendous 
excess of tungsten, I think we must recognize the fact that in this day 
of scientific development, new methods and new systems, we cannot 
be sure at all as to the needs of these heat resistant materials. 

I think it is fair to say on the basis of requirements as we presently 
see them that we have no basis now for procuring further units of 
tungsten and we are not in the business of procuring tungsten. 

Mr. Gary. How about the other minerals which figured in that con- 
troversy? Were there not several others ? 

Mr. Kenpauu. There were several metals, ores, for which we were 
required to continue programs for 2 years beyond the levels which 
would have been required as we then figured in our best estimates for 
defense. Those continued programs were directed by the Congress in 
a statute called the Minerals Program Extension Act, I believe, which 
if I am not mistaken was extended twice. They would have termi- 
nated by their terms except for the action of the Conall in extending 
them, and we have as a result something more than the defense re- 
quirements in tungsten, manganese, and a handful of metals. 


FUNDING OF MINERALS PROGRAMS 


Mr. Gary. I have before me a release from the Department of the 
Interior Information Service, dated October 22, 1957. The item is 
headed “DMA borrowing authority increased to $38,800,000.” 

It reads: 


The Office of Defense Mobilization has certified $4,800,000 additional borrowing 
authority to finance exploration aid during the fiscal year 1958 under the 
Defense Minerals Exploration Administration program, the Secretary of the 
Interior, Fred A. Seaton, announced today. This brings total funds authorized 
by ODM for the DMA program to $38,800,000. 

You do have to authorize the funds for this program apparently. 

Mr. Kenpatt. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. Of that amount it appears that the tungsten total esti- 
mated cost was $70,680 in one contract, of which the Government paid 
$53,010. 

Mr. Kenpatt. A high percentage. 

Mr. Gary. Who determines those contracts, the Interior Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. Kenpatu. Yes, sir? 


20539-—_58——_5 
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Mr. Gary. You simply authorize the borrowing authority, but you 
have nothing to do with the way the funds are disbursed ? 

Mr. Kenpaty. A general program is submitted with a request for 
the allocation of borrowing authority funds, but so far as the execu- 
tion of individual contracts and determination of how much is needed 
to investigate a particular possible lode, that is done by Interior, sir. 


APPOINTMENT OF DR. KILLIAN 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Gray, I was very much encouraged and pleased 
when it was announced that the President had appointed Dr. Killian 
as the missile coordinator. 

Then a short time afterwards I saw a release where someone in 
the Pentagon said that Dr. Killian’s appointment was all right so 
long as he kept out of the Pentagon. They didn’t want him mess- 
ing around in the Pentagon. 

Can you tell us just what authority Dr. Killian has in his appoint- 
ment and what he is supposed to do? 

I am asking for information. I am not critical, but I want to know 
because I think it is important. 

Mr. Gray. I will be glad to discuss that with you, Mr. Gary. I 
think you would understand that we are now discussing matters which 
are not within the responsibility of my Office, inasmuch as Dr. Killian 
is a special assistant to the President and the Science Advisory Com- 
mittee, which formerly was lodged in ODM, is outside of ODM. I 
would say I do not believe—— 


TRANSFER OF SCIENCE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Gary. They transferred that division from your Office to the 
President’s Office ? 

Mr. Gray. To Dr. Killian’s office. 

CONTINUATION OF SCIENTIFIC FUNCTIONS 

Mr. Gary. Have you taken that into consideration in your request 
for funds here? Have you deducted those employees from the em- 
ployees in your Office? 

Mr. Gray. So far as full-time employees for that activity were 
concerned, I think it is accurate to say we had 1 professional and 
1 secretary who furnished staff support for the Science Advisory 
Committee. I am continuing a request for those positions because 
I think my Office has need of a scientific liaison officer of some sort 
in order to keep alive and protect and serve the interests that we 
have in this whole field of scientific advance. We still have re- 
sponsibilities, of course, for the mobilization of scientific manpower 
in the event of an emergency. 

We also have responsibility for making certain that the economy 
of the country can successfully meet the military demands in a period 
of this kind that we are in or in an emergency of any other kind. 


REDUCTION IN ESTIMATES 


However, insofar as funds for the Committee itself are concerned, 
which largely consist of travel funds, they are being transferred out 
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of our Office into Dr. Killian’s office. I am unable to tell you how 
that reflects in this document before you. Perhaps Mr. Knope can 
help me on that. 

Mr. Knorr. We have not budgeted for the Science Advisory Com- 
mittee itself this year; that is, their travel. In 1958, their travel 
was somewhat over $9,000. There were certain members of the Com- 
mittee who were on a when-actually-employed basis, paid $50 a day, 
and we had $5,400 in our 1958 budget for that which we do not have 
in our 1959 budget. 


DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF DR. KILLIAN 


Mr. Gray. If I may go back to your question, forgive me if I say 
I think your question was inaccurately phrased. I do not think Dr. 
Killian was announced as a missile czar. 

Mr. Gary. I said coordinator ; not ezar. 

Mr. Gray. I would even say I am not sure that that is a correct 
statement of a designation of his responsibilities. He is the principal 
scientific adviser to the President and, of course, has a great interest 
in behalf of the President in the whole question of missiles develop- 
ment. 

I am not familiar with the statement you quoted, which came out 
of the Pentagon, but I think, speaking generally now, and beyond 
any scope of my own responsibilities, it is obvious that the President 
would not appoint a special assistant who was given command au- 
thority over a statutory officer of the Government who himself was 
charged by Constitution and statute with performing certain func- 
tions, such as the Secretary of Defense. 

My impression is that Dr. Killian and the people in Defense are 
advising with one another very closely and amicably, and I think 
that Dr. Killian certainly is very adequately performing what the 
President had in mind, of getting closer to him a knowledgeable and 
competent scientific point of view which would be reflected in his 
policy decisions and judgments. 

Mr. Gary. In other words, he will be almost purely advisory to the 
President ? 

Mr. Gray. I think that is accurate. I have no doubt that his 
thoughts, experience, and recommendations will be very seriously con- 
sidered by other agencies and, in that sense, he would not simply be 
advisory to the President but he would be serving in a capacity of 
usefulness not only to Defense but other executive departments of 
the Government who have scientific interests. 

I think primarily at the moment his concerns are in the Defense 
Establishment, but I am sure he will advise the President broadly on 
scientific matters which, of course, do not find themselves exclusively 
in defense activities. 


REGIONAL MOBILIZATION COMMITTEES 


Mr. Gary. You referred to travel for regional committees. What 
are those regional committees / 

Mr. Gray. As I indicated earlier in the hearing, we have in ODM 
10 regions now, which we expect to change to 8 regions. 
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At the present time, and for a period of some time, we have had 
regional mobilization committees which are composed of representa- 
tives of approximately 17 agencies in the field who have mobilization- 
planning responsibilities and who would have essential functions in 
time of emergency. These regional mobilization committees have been 
staffed by an executive officer and by a secretary. 

In the past, the executive officer has been supplied by some other 
department or agency of Government, as, for example, the Post Office 
or the Labor Department, and also the secretary has been furnished 
by some other established agency or department of Government. 

We think this worked well for a while, but in recent months it be- 
came apparent that some of the agencies are not entirely happy about 
detailing full-time personnel for these positions. I think we have 
found that, over a matter of time, we cannot keep these regional mo- 
bilization committees going without actually budgeting for the execu- 
tive officer and for the secretary. 

These committees are seeking to develop at the regional level the 
plans which correspond with our national planning for the use of 
resources. 

Of course, ODM in peacetime and its successor in wartime would 
be the resources agency of the Federal Government. That would be 
the agency in control of resources, it would be the adjudicator of con- 
flicting claims between the military and FCDA and other claimants 
for scarce resources, where no doubt in time of emergency there would 
not be enough to go around. 

We are seeking to carry out planning to the regional level for mobi- 
lization of resources and that is the purpose of these committees. 

Mr. Gary. Are those members Federal employees ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. They are employees of the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Gray. That is correct. They are people designated by the 
Federal agencies who have mobilization responsibilities to serve on 
these committees. 

Mr. Gary. Whyewould their travel expenses not be paid by the 
agencies they serve? 

Mr. Gray. I think probably the travel expenses which we contem- 
plate in this budget are more for the executive officer of the committees 
who would be expected to do a lot of traveling within his region in 
connection with the general planning and communication of planning 
to Federal and State agencies in his particular region. 

Mr. Gary. But there would be no question about paying these 
expenses for non-Federal employees? 

Mr. Gray. Not in the regionalization setup ; no, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Rabaut ? 

Mr. Ranaut. You feel you are setting a precedent with payment of 
this travel ? 

Mr. Gray. I don’t think so, sir. The major portion of the travel 
funds in our budget really are not in support of the regional mobiliza- 
tion committees but primarily for executive reservists, for consultants, 
and for the w. a. e. people who help our office from time to time. _ 

Mr. Ranaut. Everybody covered by this travel estimate, then, is a 
Federal employee? 
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EXECUTIVE RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Gray. The executive reservists are not, strictly speaking, Fed- 
eral employees. They have signified their willingness to serve in an 
emergency but they are not on the Federal payroll and their relation- 
ship with the Federal Government at the present time is purely a 
voluntary one. 

Throughout all Government agencies the approximate present fig- 
ure is eleven or twelve hundred of those. We expect within the next 
year or two that this figure probably will double. Of course, this is 
across the board. 

Virtually every agency with mobilization problems, that is any 
agency with essential wartime functions, practically every one of 
these has gone into the executive reserve program. 

I would not want to mislead the committee. These 1,100 or 1,200 
are not by any means ODM executive reservists. Some of them are 
but they are also in Commerce, Defense, Post Office, and the other 
established agencies. 

I think I might be able to give you a figure on that, sir. 

In all of the participating departments and agencies there are at 
the present time 951 a already have been designated, and there are 
318 in process, and when those are processed and finally designated 
it will mean about 1,200. 

Mr. Rasavut. We have always had some of these people. Wasn’t 
the situation in the past different as to the travel expense? This was 
under the individual departments, was it not? 

Mr. Gray. The executive program as it now exists, sir, has been 
authorized by the Congress only in the last 3 years. I think it was 
about 3 years ago that this program was set up. 

Mr. Kenpatu. 1955 or 1956. Iam not sure now. 

Mr. Ranaut. When this program was set up was this item of travel 
included in the authorization or has this just now been taken up by 
the agency ? 

Mr. Gray. I think it was contemplated when the program was set 
up, sir. I was not involved in the congressional discussion or com- 
mittee discussions, but I would be very much surprised if it had not 
been contemplated, as we asked them to come to Washington for 
training purposes, that we would not have expected to pay the expenses 
of those who did not feel themselves able to pay their expenses. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Razavr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. James. 


OIL IMPORTATION 


Mr. James. Mr. Gray, Congressman Fenton had to leave the hear- 
ings to be elsewhere by engagement, and he has asked me to inquire 
of you concerning the status of oil imports. I believe your agency 
has jurisdiction over the volume of imports of oil. 

Mr. Gray. The situation with respect to oil imports is this: Last 
year under my responsibility in connection with the national security 
clause of section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act, which 
requires me to make a certification to the President at any time when 
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I feel that the level of imports of any article is such as to threaten 
to impair the national security, I made a certification to the Presi- 
dent. He then, in accordance with the requirements of the statute, 
conducted an investigation, using for that purpose the special Cabinet 
committee of which Secretary Weeks is chairman. They recommended 
to him that in their judgment the level of imports did indeed threaten 
to impair the national security, and at the same time they recommend- 
ed to him the adoption of a voluntary plan for the restriction of 
imports, which he approved, and which was put into effect, and which 
covered districts 1 through 4. 

Recently the Weeks committee, the special Cabinet committee, in 
accordance with an understanding that they had had earlier, reviewed 
the situation with respect to district 5, which is the district lying 


roughly west of the Rockies, and they came to the conclusion that the | 


ratio between import and production in district 5 was such that district 
5 itself also should be brought into a voluntary plan of restriction 
of imports. This has been done. 

The President, in accordance with the Weeks committee recom- 
mendations, asked the Secretary of the Interior to administer this 
program under the general policy guidance of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. Secretary Seaton appointed as administrator a naval 
officer, Captain Carson, who has undertaken, I think quite intelli- 
gently and effectively, his responsibilities of administering the pro- 

am. 

The voluntary program seems on the whole to have been successful, 
and in general to have met the objectives of the Cabinet committee 
as outlined to the President. That is where the situation stands at 
the present time. 

I should say, as I failed to, that my certification to the President 
involved only crude oil, and the Cabinet committee’s voluntary plan 
for the whole country involves only crude oil. My office has been asked 
from time to time to consider a certification of residual fuel under 
section 7. We have watched the situation rather closely, and certainly 
as of this time we have not concluded that there is reason to believe 
that the residual imports do threaten to impair the national security. 

The program is being administered by Captain Carson in the 
Department of the Interior, and it seems generally to be working in 
accordance with the objectives which Mr. Weeks and his committee 
put forward. 


This is a thumbnail sketch of the history. I do not know whether 
that answers the question. 


Mr. James. Mr. Gray, you referred to districts 1 through 4. Just 
generally, where would those districts be located ? 

Mr. Gray. In general terms, all of the districts east of the Rockies, 
and district 5 is in general terms west of the Rockies. 


DISPLACEMENT OF USE OF COAL 


Mr. James. Of course, our concern in Pennsylvania over the impor- 
tation of oil is the displacement of the use of coal. Some 30 million 
tons of coal, according to generally accepted estimates, are being dis- 
placed by the importation of oil. That of course causes a serious 
condition in the economy of certain of the districts, 1 through 4 par- 
ticularly, and the coal-mining areas of the State of Pennsylvania. 
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I hope, and I think Dr. Fenton hopes, that consideration is given 
to that phase of possible damage to the economy of that part of our 
Nation through the overimportation of oil. 

To your knowledge, has that been under discussion ¢ 

Mr. Gray. Yes. The answer to that question is that we are quite 
conscious in my office of the impact of all these things on the economy, 
and this is a matter which has been specifically discussed by a standing 
committee of the Government, which is the Cabinet Committee on 
Energy and Fuels, which is not to be confused with the Weeks Com- 
mittee to which I have referred. The Weeks committee is in a sense 
an ad hoc committee. The Cabinet committee is a more or less per- 
manent committee. 

However, I think I should point out to you that my responsibilities 
under section 7 concern themselves not generally with the impact on 
employment or conditions of industry generally, but under the terms 
of that statute my concern, deriving from the admonition of the 
statute, is on the basis of a threat to the national security. Whereas 
I am personally and should professionally be entirely sympathetic to 
problems of unemployment throughout the country, any determina- 
tion I make has to be on grounds of national security and not economic 
stress. 

Mr. James. I understand that. Thank you very much, Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Razavr. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. James. I will. 


URANIUM STOCKPILING AND EXPLORATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Razavt. Mr. Gray, I forgot to ask you one question which I 
wish to ask you. Do you have anything to do with uranium? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir. 

Mr. Rapavut. Nothing at all? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir. 

Mr. Rasavr. Whether it is purchased or where it is purchased or 
anything of that kind? 

Mr. Gray. The stockpiling and procurement of materials used by 
the Atomic Energy Commission are handled by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. We donot have a responsibility for fissionable materials. 

Mr. Rasavt. The Public Works Appropriations Subcommittee, of 
which I am a member, has jurisdiction of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and that is why I asked. 

Mr. Gray. That is not my responsibility, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. Does any of your money go for that purpose? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir. 

Mr. Kenpatxi. Uranium is included in the exploration program, 
sir. 

Mr. Gray. I thought you had reference to stockpiling particularly. 

Mr. Rasavt. In the press release previously quoted, what is this 
reference? You have in Colorado a uranium contract, and the Gov- 
ernment’s part is $15,192 and the total estimate is $20,256. That is 
not the only place in here that you have uranium contracts listed, 
you have some in Alaska. What is your relationship to the uranium 
contracting which is reported here? 

Mr. Gray. This is the same relationship which was discussed in 
connection with the tungsten exploration undertaken, the discussion 
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which took place a little earlier. We have no responsibilities for 
stockpiling nor for the determination of what the Government’s re- 
quirements are for the quantities and character of uranium. 

However, generally in the mineral explorations program, which, 
as Mr. Kendall has indicated, is administered by the Department of 
the Interior, there frequently is recommended the use of Defense 
Production Act funds for minerals exploration. I am unable to say 
offhand whether this particular program is conducted under In- 
terior or AEC. 


Mr. Kenpatx. This particular program is under Interior, but at 
the request of the AEC. 

Mr. Gray. It is at the request of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. Razavr. So you have nothing to do with the price which is 
paid for it or where it comes from, or even if a greater amount of 


money is paid for it than it could be had for. You have nothing 
to do with that. 


Mr. Kenpautu. Not for uranium, no, sir. 

Mr, Raravrt. All right. You have it in many places here, though, 
I notice. You have it shown here in 18 different places in this paper. 

Mr, Anprews. Thank you, gentlemen. It was nice to see you. 


JaNuARY 15, 1958. 
SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD 
WITNESSES 


MRS. DOROTHY McCULLOUGH LEE, CHAIRMAN 
CHARLES C. WISE, JR., EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
ROBERT K. THURBER, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities: 








1. Adjudication of cases... 2. ....-52..2. 2220 ests e eee $245, 885 $300, 000 $300, 000 
FE eae ae eee 37, 909 45, 000 47, 000 

3. Administrative services. ..................----.--.---- 31, 591 30, 000 28, 000 
NEN, os oh S 6S ee BS! 315, 385 375, 000 375, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available_...._..-.- SI he sp cht~ me peel -4ocebameliene 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) -.-..........- 350, 000 375, 000 | 375, 000 
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Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions. -...............-...----- 39 42 39 

Average number of all employees ----...........-...------------ 34 39 38 

Number of employees at end of year. ........-.......--..----- 37 39 38 

——$<$—$———————— ff ——_—________—  __j_ —_____________ >} 

Average GS grade and salary - -..-...-..--.-...--...---------- 8.4 $6,375 | 8.4 $6,275 | &3 $6, 231 
01 Personal services: 

Permanent positions... ....5..--.25-is222526.--s2-- $288, 375 $317, 100 $307, 100 

Other personal services _..........---- CLR BREF A EA? Ba” 458 2, 900 2, 900 


Total personal services._..-..-. dchiegen ingnanieisediieaiaes 288, 833 320, 








, 000 310, 000 

02 Travel_. Sate sda deb bateitncaas aeehensemeke 3, 961 20, 000 30, 000 
03 Transportation of things................-....--...-..------ 51 50 50 
O64 COMMEIEIICNSION SUBTIONS.....« 2 cn cnincccccccccngscwqcces--te- 4, 250 4, 000 4, 000 
05 Rents and utility services..................-.------.----.- bcs ol a a Se hah de nie 
06 Printing and reproduction..-.......---- S-cnimiddcdrpebaietealn 3, 504 3, 000 3, 000 
SF BN WII oc len anoks ceccennnanecccesene 4,079 1, 400 1, 400 
Services performed by other agencies_............-.-.-- 2,919 3, 000 3, 000 

GR BARRE. ORG TIGUOTINNE. = 25 dein d Rico p sa ceniest Mites cand 3, 501 2, 500 2, 500 
09 Equipment. -____-...-_.._-- acmidacatnhtdbht dotdude ade 4, 149 950 950 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions -..-.........-....----- cele lili 20, 000 20, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments... --.-_.---- see ee oi Gauss abdemhsseeen 138 100 100 
375, 000 


eT SRE; ccunnnacdardencooesaeneiesaebene 315, 385 375, 000 


Mr. Anprews. We have with us the Chairman of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board, Mrs. Dorothy McCullough Lee, Mr. Charles 
C. Wise, Jr., executive secretary, and Mr. Robert K. Thurber, the 
budget and fiscal officer. 

Mrs. Lee, do you have a prepared statement for the committee ? 

Mrs. Ler. Yes, I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anprews. We will be glad to hear it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mrs. Ler. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, before I 
start my written presentation, for the record I would like to note one 
clerical error, and that is in our attachment B to my statement, under 
docket No. 51-101, Communist Party, United States of America. 
That should read that the petition was filed November 22, 1950, instead 
of November 20, 1950. We did not catch that until these were all run, 

Mr. Anprews. That is the case which was reversed on a technical- 
ity, was it not? 

Mrs. Ler, This statement will cover that, Mr. Chairman. 

I do not know whether you want me to take the time to read this 
entire written statement, but I will start and then if you want to stop 
me because you would rather indulge in extemporaneous discussion I 
will be happy to do so. 

Mr. Anprews. All right. 

Mrs. Lex. Before I start, and it will not involve my written presen- 
tation, I want to go off the record for one moment if 1 may, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Mr. Anprews. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. Proceed with your statement, Mrs. Lee. 

Mrs. Ler. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appre- 
ciate this opportunity to discuss with you our anticipated budget 
needs for the 1959 fiscal year. In fiscal 1958, our Board was allowed 
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by the Congress a total appropriation of $375,000. It is exactly this 
same amount that is requested for the 1959 year. 


REQUEST OF BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Anprews. Is that the amount you asked the Bureau of the 
Budget for ? 


Mrs. Lez. No, sir. We asked for $410,000. 

In 1958 the Board asked the Bureau of the Budget for $395,000. 
The Bureau of the Budget allowed it just as asked. 

We came to the Congress last year with a request for $395,000. 
This committee cut us $20,000. The Senate made no change in that 
except they allowed us the authority to use $30,000, if necessary, for 
travel instead of $20,000 because it looked very much as though our 
travel funds might be used up with the projected workload as it 
seemed at that time, so we left with $375,000. We asked for $410,000 
for fiscal 1959 from the Bureau. They allowed this request we are 
now presenting for $375,000. 

I think, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, you are 
quite familiar with the nature of our Board because it has been pre- 
sented to you several times. It is quasi-judicial in nature. You 
might almost view it as a specialized court. It has more of the aspects 
of a court than it does of the average board that holds hearings. 

None of our determinations can be made without affording a full, 
public hearing with ample procedural and constitutional safeguards. 
Attendance of witnesses and production of documents may be required 
from any place in the United States at a place of hearing anywhere 
in the United States as fairness and convenience of the parties justify. 

I belive I mentioned last year that if it appears that the defense 
of a respondent proceeded against by the Attorney General may be 
jeopardized by coming to Washington, either because of the financial 
expense or other reasons, that the decisions hold we must go where 
it is more convenient for the respondent. That is in order to allow 
them due process; so frequently our trials are held in places other 
than in Washington, at least at the stage where testimony is being 
taken. 

Under the original Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950, the 
Board, upon petition of the Attorney General, holds hearings and 
determines whether organizations are Communist action or Com- 
munist front. 

The only adjudicated Communist action organization thus far is 
the Communist Party of the United States of America. That is the 
basic case upon which everything else rests. 

Both types of Communist organizations are required to register 
and to file annual reports with the Attorney General. Certain sanc- 
tions are imposed upon both action and front organizations and 
their officers and members. 

By amendment of the act contained in the Communist Control Act 
of 1954, an additional classification is set up whereby the Board holds 
hearings and determines whether particular organizations are Com- 
munist infiltrated. One type is the Communist-infiltrated labor or- 
ganization which, upon being so determined, is thereafter denied the 
rights, privileges and benefits afforded labor organizations under 
the National Labor Relations Act. 
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The act under which the Board functions further provides that 
upon application by organizations or individuals for hearings and 
determinations by the Board as to whether organizations have ceased 
to be Communist organizations and should, therefore, be relieved 
of the burdens of the act, hearings for this purpose shall be held by 
the Board. 

In other words, at such time as the main case is through the Supreme 
Court, and assuming that the Supreme Court finds the act is con- 
stitutional and holds for the Board, and this affirms the circuit court, 
and in these front cases, which the organizations have invariably ap- 
pealed, we have not had a case which has not been appealed—— 

Mr. Anprews. You will not have. 

Mrs. Ler. It would appear perhaps that is correct, Mr. Chairman. 


PERCENTAGE OF APPEALED CASES REVERSED 


Mr. Anvrews. Let me ask you this question. What percentage of 
cases appealed to the courts from your Board have been reversed? 
If you do not have that information supply it. 

Mrs. Ler. I have that information, Mr. Chairman, because the cases 
which have been appealed are resting up in the appellate court, which 
is the court of appeals. They are not proceeding with these cases be- 
cause, apparently, the circuit court, and I think properly, feels that 
the main Communist Party case must first be adjudicated by the 
Supreme Court before they take up these cases. So they are resting 
there, awaiting that day. 

Mr. Anprews. Proceed with your statement. 

Mrs. Ler. Assuming the main case is through and settled and the 
act found to be constitutional by the Supreme Court, and so forth, 
then, if one of the front organizations appealed, and assuming that 
the Board’s decision to register with sanctions is upheld, at a later 
date the organization could come in before our Board and ask to 
have a new hearing, stating that they had changed their status; or 
an individual could do so, stating that he no longer was an 
officer. That is what that refers to. But we have not reached that 
stage yet, largely because of the main case. 

The Board’s primary function being the adjudication of cases, the 
caseload is important in estimating budget needs. However, our ex- 
perience to date has been that all Board decisions adverse to respondent 
organizations have been appealed to the courts, so our workload 
also includes a considerable amount of effort in connection with the 
appellate-court proceedings. 

With regard to Board hearings and adjudications, we are submitting 
for your information separate attachments A and B which show, re- 
spectively, all cases that have been filed with the Board, and those 
cases which are still active. We can discuss those attachments, prob- 
ably, when I get through with this presentation. You will note that 
the presently active docket consists of eight cases, including the Com- 
munist Party case. I shall read this, and then we can discuss that. 


COMMUNIST PARTY CASE 


On January 9, 1958, last week, Mr. Chairman, the court of s,m 
issued a decision remanding the Communist Party case to the Board 
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for further findings under the principles of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion issued in June 1957 in the case of Jencks v. United States. 

To go back to several years ago, when our main case was in the court 
of appeals, they held with the Board, as I recall, on all points. Of 
course, there was no Jencks decision at that time in existence. They 
followed what I understand was the prevailing law of the Federal 
courts in regard to the necessity, or the lack of it, of producing FBI 
reports for examination by the respondents. That is what the Jencks 
case turned on. They held with the Board previously on all points 
and passed the case to the Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court remanded it because of three Government wit- 
nesses whose credibility had come under attack because of incidents 
after the hearing before the Board. One was Matusow, whom you 
nema remember. Another was a man by the name of Manning 
Johnson, and another by the name of Crouch. One of them, Crouch, 
is since deceased. 

The Supreme Court remanded it to the circuit court, and, of course, 
the circuit court remanded it to us, to do 1 of 2 things: Either to re- 
open the case and let the Communist Party of the United States im- 
peach those 3 people, or to expunge the testimony of those 3 people and 
then reevaluate our case and see if we reached the same conclusion. 

Mr. Anprews. You did the latter. 

Mrs. Ler. We did the latter. 

Mr. Anprews. As I remember, the testimony of those three wit- 
nesses was purely cumulative testimony. 

Mrs. Ler. Primarily cumulative; that is right. So, we expunged 
that and reevaluated the entire record and sent the modified Board 
opinion back to the court of appeals. Afterward, the Jencks case was 
decided by the Supreme Court, which results in the necessity, in cer- 
tain cases. of producing FBI reports, so the respondent, the organiza- 
tion which the Attorney General is proceeding against, may examine 
the FBI reports. 

As you probably recall, after the Jencks decision, there were vari- 
ous interpretations throughout the country by different judges as to 
exactly what the Supreme Court meant. The Congress passed clari- 
fying legislation after confusion was rather obvious. So. now there 
is a statute, passed by the last Congress which relates to the produc- 
tion of Government documents. I think the Jencks decision came 
out while the last Congress was still in session. 

The circuit court, therefore, when it got our case back, had to view 
it in the light of the recent Jencks decision as modified by statute, 
both of which postdated the Board’s modified report. For the in- 
formation of the committee, the circuit court of appeals’ recent de- 
cision held the act constitutional and held with the Board all the 
way through, except in regard to one witness, a witness by the name 
of Mary Markward. They felt that, in regard to the witness, Mary 
Markward, the Jencks decision applied. They remanded it for that 
very limited purpose to our Board, to order production of the FBI 
reports and some other confidential information in regard to Mary 
Markward. 

That has not been before us so very long. Of course, both sides 
have a certain number of days to petition for rehearing on this de- 
cision. When that time has elapsed, if the decision stands; it is re- 
manded to us for this very limited purpose, concerning just this one 
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witness, where the Board did not order production of the reports 
which she had made to the FBI, and a security-hearing transcript, to 
be turned over to the Communist Party attorneys because that was 
not generally understood to be the law before the Jencks decision. 
The circuit court feels that the Jencks case applies to administrative 
agencies, so we have it back on this very limited. point. 

Probably that case will be disposed of before fiscal 1958 is over. 
Action under the remand on this one limited point should not entail 
a very long and protracted proceeding. The original remand was 
a tremendous job, because, after the testimony of those three people 
was stricken, the entire case had to be reevaluated to see if there was 
still a case, meeting all the yardsticks of the Internal Security Act of 
1950. This is a more limited remand, but it has the effect right now, 
under the policy of our Board, of delaying other cases. 

Mr. Anprews That is all the Communists want, just playing for 
time. 

Mrs. Ler. I thought I would explain the nature of the last remand. 
This last remand is not from the Supreme Court, but from the cir- 
cuit court of appeals, and it is just on one specific point. 

Mr. Anprews. But it is based on the Jencks case, which was de- 
cided by the Supreme Court. 

Mrs. Ler. That is correct. It is altogether likely that the require- 
ments of the remand will have been complied with by the Board 
before the end of the present fiscal year However, two of the present 
cases will certainly extend well into fiscal 1959. Those are the two 
big labor-union cases, the Mine Mill case, and what we call the UE 
case, the United Electrical Workers case. Just taking testimony 
alone is apt to require many months. They promise to be protracted 
cases. 

Much testimony has already been taken in one. Everything is 
stopped now because of this limited remand. 


OTHER CASES PENDING 


Referring to these two labor cases, these are the cases involving 
determinations whether the International Union of Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers and the United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers of America are Communist-infiltrated labor organizations. 
At least two other current cases in which hearings have been com- 
pleted are now subject to consideration as to whether the hearings 
should be reopened for production of FBI reports under the rule of 
the court of appeals in the Communist Party case and the Jencks 
decision. 

There is probably one other, which is now at hearing, where wit- 
nesses will have to be recalled in view of the recent court of appeals 
decision, and production of documents ordered. We will have to go 
back and give them that opportunity. If the first two cases are re- 
opened, it is doubtful whether both cases, which I can identify later 
if you desire, would be completed by the Board until sometime in 
fiscal 1959. I doubt that they could, because if the Board were to 
affirm its prior determination in the Communist Party case and if this 
were to occur during the remainder of fiscal 1958, that would be about 


as fast as it would be possible to proceed. So that puts most other 
pending cases into 1959. 
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CASE WORKLOAD FOR 1959 


In addition to this indicated workload because of Jencks that we 
have been talking about, we are informed by representatives of the 
Attorney General that 6 to 10 new cases will be filed this present fiscal 
year, and a like additional number during fiscal 1959. I, of course, 
contact the Attorney General’s office, to learn what their forecast is 
on caseload. I have to do that, as the chief administrator of the 
Board, so I can tell the committees of Congress what our probable 
workload is. 

For fiscal 1958 they have estimated 6 to 10. They have not filed any 
of those cases as yet. We can assume, I think, that some of the 6 to 10 
that they estimated will be filed during 1958. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL AS PARTY IN CASES 


Mr. Gary. Does the Attorney General prosecute all the cases be- 
fore your Board? 


Mrs. Lez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. The Attorney General’s office. 

Mrs. Ler. That is the source of our workload. When the time has 
arrived when some of these cases have run the complete gamut of the 
Board and the appellate courts, and the Board has been sustained in 
its orders, and organizations have been required to register, after a pe- 
riod of time, those organizations themselves could ask, first, the Attor- 
ney General to deregister them, so to speak, and if he failed to, then 
they could appeal to our Board to have a new hearing where they could 
present new evidence that they were no longer required to be registered. 

Mr. Gary. In that event, the Attorney General would oppose the 


appeal. So the Attorney General represents the Government in all 
cases. 


Mrs. Ler. He is the moving party. 

Mr. Gary. He is the moving party in all cases which your Board 
considers. 

Mrs. Ler. When you finally get to this last stage, which I outlined, 
you could probably say at that point, that the organization, or some 
of its officers, were the moving party. They would petition the Board 
for a hearing. 

Mr. Gary. But in that case—— 

Mrs. Ler. He would resist it. 

Mr. Gary. That isthe point. The Attorney General’s office is on one 
side or the other in every case that you consider. 

Mrs. Ler. He would resist it because they would first have appealed 
to him to delist them, and it would only be in the event of his refusal 
to do so, that they would then appeal to us to hold a new hearing to 
hear their new evidence. Yes, the Attorney General is always on one 
side of the cases before us. 


CASE WORKLOAD FOR 1959 


In regard to new cases, he estimates 6 to 10 for both fiscal 1958 and 
fiscal 1959. 


During 1959, to put it conservatively, we would probably have 12 
cases in various stages, including these which are being reopened 
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because of the Jencks decision and new cases which are filed by the 
Attorney General. 

The workload for fiscal 1959, which I have just mentioned, is sub- 
ject to still further increase. Seven orders of the Board are pending 
review in the circuit court of appeals. These are determinations that 
the following are Communist-front organizations, namely : 

California Labor School, Inc. 

Civil Rights Congress. 

Jefferson School of Social Science. 

Labor Youth League. 

National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc. 

United May Day Committee. 

Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade. 

These seven cases are all front cases, which are up in the circuit court. 
Some of them have been there quite some time awaiting ultimate deci- 
sion of the main case against the Communist Party of the United 
States. 

It remains to be seen what, if any, impact the recent judgment of 
the court of appeals in the Communist Party case will have on these 
seven cases. 


EXTENSION OF PRINCIPLES OF JENCKS CASE TO HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
BOARD 


I think I should explain this one point for further clarification. The 
language of the Supreme Court in the Jencks case, and the subsequent 
legislation of the Congress, referred to criminal cases. The Jencks 
decision involved a criminal case. A question before the circuit court 
really was whether or not the Jencks principle applied to adminis- 
trative hearings befcre our Board, and they held that it did. 

There is the possibility that some of these cases up on appeal will 
be returned to the Board in connection with questions involving the 
production of FBI reports. 


COMMUNIST PARTY CASE 


Perhaps I should mention a few details about the Communist 
Party case. The Board started hearings in April of 1951. They 
issued the first order, in April of 1953, and after that, it was going 
through the circuit court, and it eventually went to the Supreme 
Court. That was approximately a year and a half following April 
1953. Finally it reached the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court 
remanded it, as I have told you, because of these three witnesses. 
The Board expunged their testimony, reevaluated the case, and ren- 
dered a modified report, which affirmed the Board’s prior determina- 
tion, in December of 1956. We recommended to the court of appeals 
that the original order be affirmed. That was our order away back 
in April 1953. 

While the case was pending a second time in the court of appeals, 
the Supreme Court issued a decision in Jencks v. United States, a 
criminal prosecution, to the effect that a defendant is entitled to have 
produced for his inspection reports given to the FBI by Govern- 
ment witnesses who gave crucial testimony against the defendant. 
Applying the principle of the Jencks decision to Board proceedings, 
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which is what the circuit court did, the court of appeals on January 
9 of this year remanded the party case to the Board for the produc- 
tion of the FBI reports of one of the Government witnesses and a 
security hearing transeript. This involves just one witness. 

The court of appeals reaffirmed its decision that the law is con- 
stitutional, and affirmed in all other respects the modified report of 
the Board. That is the present status of the Communist Party case. 

This is a summation of the history of the main case. 

Mr. Anprews. As a matter of fact, unless and until the Supreme 
Court takes final action which is favorable to the Government in this 
Communist Party case, your work is stymied. 

Mrs. Ler. Until it upholds the Board ? 

Mr. Anprews. That is what I meant by action favorable to the 
Government. 

Mrs. Ler. Assume this is remanded to us for the purpose of pro- 
ducing reports with regard to one witness, assume that that has been 
complied with, and assume that when we do this the Board again finds 
that the Communist Party of the U. S. A. is a Communist-action or- 
ganization 

Mr. Anprews. Is it true to say that as long as the Communist Party 
case is pending in the courts, your hands are, to a large extent, tied in 
an effort to pinpoint Communists in America ? 

Mrs. Ler. Mr. Chairman, I would make this one observation: it 
has been the policy of the Board that whenever the main case against 
the Communist Party of the U. S. A. was remanded to us, we felt we 
should turn our attention to that, and see if our conclusion is the 
same as it was before, because that case is the basis of all the other 
cases. But as soon as this main case has left the Board, as soon as the 
Board has reevaluated it, and reached the same decision, if that 
happen to be what it does, then the Board has felt free to go forward 
with the other cases. 





FINAL ACTION CONTINGENT UPON COMMUNIST PARTY CASE 


Mr. Anprews. My point is that you cannot take any final action or 
have any final action taken until the Communist Party case is decided 
in a way which upholds the original finding of your Board. 

Mrs. Lee. The constitutionality of the act. That is the main point. 

Mr. Anprews. When that gets to the Supreme Court, they could 
declare the whole Internal Security Act unconstitutional; could they 
not ? 

Mrs. Ler. That is the contention of the Communist Party of the 
U. S. A., and if they held for the Communist Party 
Mr. Anprews. Then you would be out of business. 

Mrs. Lee. It would invalidate, I would think, the Internal Security 
Act of 1950 as passed by the Congress. 

Mr. Anprews. We put a newspaper story in the record last year 
stating that when this Communist case was first reversed by the 
Supreme Court, a representative of the Justice Department had said 
that the reversal of that case was the greatest victory that the Com- 
munists had won in a decade, and I agree with that. Do you care to 
comment on that statement? It was a great victory for the Com- 
munist Party to have that case reversed ; was it not ? 
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Mrs. Ler. I would say that it delayed further action on the part of 
the Board in proceeding with all the hens cases. 

Mr. Anprews. Frankly, I do not think the Supreme Court will ever 
take any action against the Communist Party in this case which you 
have pending before you now on remand from the court of appeals. 
The trend of the Court is to favor Communists, not only in that case 
but in all cases. 

Mr. James. No man today in the State of Pennsylvania particu- 
larly, and probably in the United States, can make a will with any 
degree of certainty that the provisions of his will will stand. Girard’s 
will has been held for years.as a model of an impregnable legal will, 
and the Supreme Court upset it absolutely and completely, the first 
time in history. That will has been attacked at least once every 2 
vears since it was made, and that was away back in colonial days. 
This time an attorney took the case before the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court, and of course it was decided against him. He appealed it and 
took it down to the Supreme Court and had the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania reversed. 

Now, in spite of Girard’s will that only “poor white male orphans” 
could be admitted to that college, that provision of his will has now 
been invalidated by the Supreme Court. 

Mrs. Ler. Mr. Chairman, referring to the last page of my written 
presentation: Like other administrative agencies which have been 
set up in various aspects of the public interest, our Board, during the 
past 7 years, has been faced with new and novel legal and procedural 
questions, with strong attacks by respondent organizations, and with 
the vicissitudes and delays incident to the opening of heretofore un- 
charted paths. Much of the adjudication of this act is pioneering. 
When we get some firm decisions we ought to be able to move with 
much greater speed. 

Mr. Anprews. If they are helpful. 

Mrs. Ler. Many interpretations could at least be clarified. You 
see, some of them are still unclarified, one way or the other. 

I believe that the budget estimate for fiscal 1959 is quite conserva- 
tive. We have practiced and will continue to practice economy wher- 
ever possible. Board members have held and will continue to hold 
hearings themselves, to the extent that doing so does not jeopardize 
the consideration and the preparation of final Board decisions 1n cases 
where the hearings have been completed. 

As T have said, the budget request for fiscal 1959 is in the amount 
of $350,000, which represents no change from the current fiscal year. 
Of this amount, $310,000 is for personal services and $65,000 is for 
other obligations. I have not attempted to discuss the details of our 
request since they are set out in the justifications already submitted 
to you and are probably self-explanatory. 


COMPLETED AND ACTIVE CASES 
If there are any questions, I shall be very glad to try to answer 
them, and we do appreciate this opportunity to appear before you, 


Mr. Chairman. 
(Attachments A and B follow:) 
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ATTACHMENT B.—Docket of active cases as of Jan. 15, 1958 





Docket Petition Original Recommended; Report and order of 
No. Respondent filed hearings — the Board 





51-101 | Communist Party, U.S. A-| Nov. 22,1950 | Completed...| Oct. 20,1952 | Apr. 20, 1953; modi- 


fied report issued 
Dee. 18, 1956.1 
109-53 | American Committee for | Apr. 22, 1953 |_...- | ERS Sept. 10, 1957 | Pending.? 
ere of Foreign 
orn. 
114-55 PaoeetT Pension | Dec. 29, 1954 |_..-. iD aae tated Aug. 30, 1956 Do! 
nion. 


116-56 | International Union of | July 8,1955 | Suspended ‘ 
Mine, Mill, and Smelter 


Workers. 

119-56 | United Electrical, Radio, | Dec. 20, 1955 |...-.- eM URI LA 
and Machine Workers 
of America. 


120-57 | Colorado Committee to | Aug. 9,1956 | Completed...| Oct. 1, 1957 | In process. 





Protect Civil Liberties. 

121-57 | Connecticut Volunteers |-..--- a es BBccsicuss Oct. 4, 1957 Do. 
for Civil Rights. 

123-57 | California Emergency De- | Oct. 1, 1956 Gets Sept. 26, 1957 Do. 


fense Committee. | | aud 








1 Decision of court of appeals, issued Jan. 9, 1958, remands ease to Board for further findings under prin- 
ciples of Jencks v. United States, decided by Supreme Court in June 1957. 

2 Hearing subject to reopening for production of F BI reports under principles of Jencks case. 

3 Motion on file to reopen hearing for production cf FBI reports under principles of Jencks case. 

4 Pending consideration of requests for production of FBI reports under principles of Jencks case. 

§ Pending reappraisal of Communist Party case pursuant to remand. (Hearing, set to resume Jan. 6, 
1958, was temporarily stayed by order of the district court pending consideration of injunctive proceedings.) 


DISSENTING OPINION IN COMMUNIST PARTY CASE 


Mr. Anprews. I would like to have reinserted in the record the 
dissenting opinion of Justice Clark in the Communist Party Case. 
We had it in last year’s record, but I think it is a masterpiece, and 
it ought to be back in here in this year’s record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


SUPREME CouRT OF THE UNITED STATES 
No. 48.—October Term, 1955 


Communist Party of the United States of America, Petitioner, v. Subversive 
Activities Control Board. On Writ of Certiorari to the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit 


{April 30, 1956] 


Mr. Justice CLakK, with whom Mr. Justice Rreep and Mr. Justice MINTON 
join, dissenting. 

On November 22, 1950, the Attorney General petitioned the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board for an order directing the Communist Party to register as a 
Communist-action organization, pursuant to the provisions of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950. On April 20, 1953, the Board unanimously directed the 
Communist Party to register, finding “upon the overwhelming weight of the 
evidence, . . . [the Communist Party] is substantially directed, dominated, and 
controlled by the Soviet Union ... and... operates primarily to advance the 
objectives of such world communist movement.” 

Nearly two years later, while the matter was before the Court of Appeals, the 
Communist Party filed a motion for leave to adduce additional evidence uncer 
§14 (a) of the Internal Security Act. The “new evidence” attacked the credi- 
bility of witnesses Crouch, Johnson, and Matusow, 3 of the 22 witnesses for the 
Government. The motion charged that Crouch and Johnson had perjured them- 
selves in their testimony in such other cases as United States v. Kuzma, United 
States v. Bridges, In re Bruck, and United States v. Weinberg. It also charged 
that Matusow had recanted his testimony in Communist cases and was writing 
a book entitled “Blacklisting (or Blackmailing) Was My Business.” 
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The Board opposed the motion, stating that the testimony of the three witnesses 
could “be ignored in toto and the ultimate determination .. . will remain amply 
supported by evidence both testimonial and documentary in character. . .. The 
[Communist Party] would still be found a Communist action organization by 
overwhelming evidence.” 

The Court of Appeals denied the motion without opinion. However, in its 
opinion on the merits the court pointed out that similar attacks had been made on 
the credibiilty of these as well as other witnesses before the Board. For example, 
in 194 pages of cross-examination before the Board, the Party charged that 
witness Johnson had committed perjury in United States v. Nelson, In re Yannish, 
In re Donytryshyn, United States v. HRisler, and in testimony before the Un- 
American Activities Committee. The 112-page cross-examination of Matusow 
likewise was largely devoted to charges of perjury before various boards and 
committees. Crouch was cross-examined for 810 pages, practically all of which 
was devoted to an attack on his credibility through his testimony in other pro- 
ceedings. As the Court of Appeals concluded, “Full opportunity for cross- 
exumination of these witnesses was afforded at the hearing before the Board 
and full opportunity was afforded for the presentation of rebuttal testi- 
mony. ... Moreover the testimony of witnesses against whom charges are 
said to have been made was consistent with and supported by masses of other 
evidence.” Not only did little of the cross-examination relate to the evidence 
offered on direct, but the Party introduced only three witnesses in rebuttal and 
none refuted any specific testimony of the witnesses now challenged. The Court 
of Appeals affirmed the issuance of the order by the Board. 

The Communist Party brought the case here on April 13, 1955, by petition for 
certiorari. The relative unimpostance of this motion in the eyes of the Party is 
shown by the fact that its 181-page petition devotes but 2 pages to a discussion of 
this point. The Party’s brief devotes only 4% of its 270 pages to the motion. 
Still the Court now says the Court of Appeals “erred” in its denial of the motion 
and remands the case directly to the Board for it to determine again the credibility 
of these three witnesses. It refuses to pass on the important questions relating to 
the constitutionality of the Internal Security Act of 1950, a bulwark of the con- 
gressional program to combat the menace of world Communism. Believing that 
the Court here disregards its plain responsibility and duty to decide these im- 
portant constitutional questions, I cannot join in its action. 

I have not found any case in the history of the Court where important constitu- 
tional issuses have been avoided on such a pretext. Certainly Peters v. Hobby, 
349 U. S. 331, is no authority for this action since that case could be and was 
finally disposed of without reaching the constitutional issues. Here the case will 
be finally decided only after our decision on the constitutional questions. The 
action today is taken merely for delay and can result only in the Board reaffirming 
the action. In fact it so advised the Court of Appeals and that court found all 
of the testimony of the questionable witnesses was supported by “masses of other 
evidence.” 

The allegations of the motion itself are entirely inadequate in that they point 
to no particular testimony before the Board as being false. There is no offer to 
disprove any tesimony given, and no fact at issue in the proceeding is contro- 
verted. As to Crouch and Johnson, the motion merely cites additional cases in 
which it is alleged that their testimony was conflicting. These allegations are 
purely cumulative of the witnesses’ cross-examination before the Board. With 
regard to Matusow the motion mentions only newspaper reports and a press 
release referring to the statements of certain persons that Matusow had told them 
that he had lied. Ignoring the obvious inadequacy of this allegation, we may 
take judicial notice of the two cases where Matusow submitted affidavits stating 
that he had lied during the trial, United States v. Jencks and United States v. 
Flinn. In the Jencks case the trial judge concluded Matusow had been paid by a 
Communist source to recant and that his original testimony was true. The motion 
based entirely on Matusow’s recantation was denied. This was affirmed by the 
Court of Appesls, Jencks v. United States, 226 F. 2d 540, cert. granted, 350 U. S. 
980. In the Flynn case, 130 F. Supp. 412. the trial judge denied a similar motion 
as to 11 of the 13 defendants. Two of the defendants in Flynn were granted a 
new trial onlv because Matusow had testified specifically to private conversations 
with these defendants which demonstrated their advocacy of the forcible over- 
throw of the Government. Matusow’s general testimony against other defendants 
was not disturbed. These cases make it clear that, except for the special cricum- 
stances of two defendants in the Flynn case, the lower courts have not granted 
new trials in criminal proceedings despite the retraction by Matusow of specific 
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sworn testimony given at the trials. , See also United States v. Parker, 108 F. 
2d 857.". But these were criminal cases. where. proof of; guilt must be beyond a 
reasonable doubt. Here only a preponderance of the evidence is required. 

Motions to adduce additional evidence under §$ 14 (a) are similar to motions to 
adduce evidence under § 10 (e) of the NLRA and the scope of our review is the 
same. Such motions are addressed to the sound discretion of the Courts of Ap- 
peals. In order to reverse we must find more than that the court below erred, 
because it “must not only have been in error, but must also have abused its 
judicial discretion.” Labor Board vy. I. & M. Electric Co., 318 U. 8. 9, 16. In 
this case the motion itself was wholly inadequate and even if the testimony of all 
three challenged witnesses were omitted from the record the result could not have 
been different. There is no reasonable basis on which we could say that the Court 
of Appeals has abused its discretion. 

I abhor the use of perjured testimony as much as anyone, but we must recognize 
that never before have mere allegations of perjury, so flimsily supported, been 
considered grounds for reopening a proceeding or granting a new trial.? The 
Communist Party makes no claim that the Government knowingly used false 
testimony, and it is far too realistic to contend that the Board’s action will be any 
different on remand. The only purpose of this procedural maneuver is to gain 
additional time before the order to register can become effective. This proceeding 
has dragged out for many years now, and the function of the Board remains 
suspended and the congressional purpose frustrated at a most critical time in 
world history. 

Ironically enough, we are returning the case to a Board whose very existence 
is challenged on constitutional grounds. We are asking the Board to pass on the 
credibility of witnesses after we have refused to say whether it has the power to 
do so. The constitutional questions are fairly presented here for our decision. 
If all or any part of the Act is unconstitutional it should be declared so on the 
record before us. If not, the Nation is entitled to effective operation of the 
statute deemed to be of vital importance to its well-being at the time it was 
passed by the Congress. I would decide the questions presented by this record. 


JUSTIFICATION, DATA 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Reporter, will you insert pages 1 through 6 and 
page 15 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


SuBvVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD 
JUSTIFICATION OF THE 1959 BUDGET ESTIMATE 
Creation of Board 


The Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950, which is title I of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950 (Public Law 831, 81st Cong.), provides for the establish- 
ment of the Subversive Activities Control Board. The Board was formally 
organized on November 1, 1950. 


Requirements for 1959 


This request is in the amount of $375,000 for the fiscal year 1959, of which 
$310,000 is for personal services and $65,000 is for other obligations. This 
request is for the same appropriation as that made for fiscal year 1958. 


General duties of the Board 


The Board is a small independent agency, which, in essence, is an administra- 
tive court. Its hearings are subject to all constitutional and procedural safe- 
guards. Appeals from its decisions may be taken to the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit and from there, upon application 
for a writ of certiorari, to the Supreme Court. This agency was created pri- 
marily to give fair and impartial hearings in actions brought before it by the 
Attorney General against specific organizations and individuals. 

It is the duty of the Board under the original Subversive Activities Control Act 
of 1950, upon petition of the Attorney General, to determine whether any organiza- 


1 Despite the direct allegations of perjury in on case, this Court refused to review the 
denial of the motion for a new trial. 307 U. 8. 6 

2In at least three cases this Term we ae “to review state criminal convictions in 
which much stronger allegations of perjury were made. See Reynolds v. Texas, No. 236; 
Whitener vy. South Carolina, No. 218 ; and Coco v. Florida, No. 130. 
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tion is a “Communist-action organization” or a “Communist-front organization” 
and required to register under the act, and whether any individual is an officer 
or member of a ‘“Communist-action organization” or an officer of a “Communist- 
front organization” and required to register under the act. Also under the 
original act, upon application by a registered organization or individual, it is 
the duty of the Board to determine whether such registration shall be canceled. 
Under the act as amended by the Communist Control Act of 1954 (Public Law 
637, 83d Cong.), the Board has the additional duties of determining, upon petition 
of the Attorney General, whether any organization is a ““Communist-infiltrated 
organization,” and, upon subsequent petition of any such organization, to deter- 
mine whether the organization has ceased to be a “Communist-infiltrated organi- 
zation.” 

The performance of the Board’s duties are primarily carried out through a 
system of formal adjudicatory hearings and the issuance by the Board of written 
findings and appropriate orders. The Board is responsible for certification of 
records on appeals and participates in review proceedings brought by an ag- 
grieved party against the Board in the United States court of appeals. Unlike 
other agencies, virtually every determination of the Board is appealed. The 
workload of the Board depends entirely upon the number of petitions filed with 
the Board by either the Attorney General, organizations, or individuals, as set 
forth above, and by the number of petitions for judicial review of the Board’s 
actions. Thus far, Board proceedings have been confined to actions against 
organizations as, under the act, proceedings concerning individuals must await 
final court determinations against the respective organizations. In each pro- 


ceeding, the Board issues detailed findings of fact, which are necessarily lengthy 
and complex. 


Progress report 


On December 18, 1956, the Board having reconsidered the case of Herbert 
Brownell, Jr. v. the Communist Party of the United States of America pursuant 
to the decision of the Supreme Court, issued a 205 page modified report in 
that case, and then resumed the adjudication of other cases. This case has been 
argued by the Board once again in the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit and is nbw pending there. 

The Communist Party case represents the first court test of the constitution- 
ality of the act and of an order of the Board. The circuit court of appeals up- 
held the constitutionality of the act. The Supreme Court did not pass upon 
the constitutionality of the act but remanded it to the Board on other grounds. 
Seven other cases in which the Board has issued registration orders have been 
taken to the court of appeals and are pending judicial review. They involve 
the following organizations: Labor Youth League, Jeferson School of Social 
Science, National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc., Veterans of the 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade, United May Day Committee, Civil Rights Congress, 
and California Labor School, Ine. These cases involve “Communist-front” 
organizations and are also test cases. As court review of orders of the Board 
progresses, various guideposts will emerge, in the nature of precedents and in- 
terpretations, which should assist the adjudication of future cases. In the mean- 
time, the only precedents are those established by the Board itself. Moreover, 
substantial time and effort must be devoted by the Board and staff members to 
the preparation of legal memoranda, briefs, and arguments in these appellate 
cases, and particularly so with reference to the Communist Party case. Illus- 
trating the scope of such effort, there has been injected into these cases, since 
their determination by the Board, possible ramifications arising from recent 
Supreme Court decisions, such as Jencks v. United States, which involved the 
production of documents in Government files. 

To illustrate, in virtually all Board proceedings, and particularly in the Com- 
munist Party case, the organizations have sought to gain access to documents 
in Government files. Usually, such requests were denied upon the basis of then 
existing decisions. Recently, in the Jencks case, the Supreme Court held denial 
of such reouests is error in a criminal case. After the Jencks decision, and 
while the Communist Party case was still pending in the court of appeals, the 
party filed a brief contending that since, at the original hearing before the Board 
from 1951 to 1953, requests for production of such documents were denied, the 
ease must now be reversed under Jencks. It remains to be seen what effect this 


holding and the ensuing legislation of the Congress will have on the proceedings 
of the Board. 
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A contingent workload for the Board during fiscal 1959 could therefore arise 
from a remand of cases pending in the court of appeals. If, on the other hand, 
the Board’s order in the Communist Party is affirmed, the final adjudication of 
cases may reasonably be expected to gain momentum. 

The Board proceedings based upon experience to date is such that a backlog 
of uncompleted cases will exist at the beginning of each fiscal year, as is the 
case in State and Federal courts. The number and size of new cases that will 
be added to the docket will depend on factors and circumstances beyond the 
control of the Board. 

The Board procedure follows that prescribed by the Administrative Procedure 
Act. Cases are heard by a Board member acting as an examiner, or by a hear- 
ing examiner. Following the hearing, a recommended decision is issued, to 
which the parties submit exceptions and are heard in argument before the full 
Board, after which the Board renders the decision in the case and issues an 
appropriate order. 

Not only is this a necessarily protracted procedure, but, due to the novel nature 
of the legislation the Board is constantly faced with complex and and uncharted 
legal situations, the full consideration of which prevents shortened approaches, 
and sometimes requires the holding of preliminary hearings in advance of the 
hearing on the merits of the particular cases. By way of example, a number of 
organizations claimed to have gone out of existence after proceedings had been 
brought against them, thereby necessitating factual and legal documentation 
apart from the main questions as to the communistic character of the organ- 
izations. 

The Board had eight uncompleted cases as of December 4, 1957, as shown on 
the following page. Two cases now being heard, involving alleged Communist 
infiltrated labor organizations, will require a substantial portion of the time of 
two Board members acting as hearing examiners, and necessary assistants, in 
completing hearings and preparing recommended decisions in fiseal 1959. The 
indications in these two sharply contested cases mentioned, are that hearings will 
be lengthy and the records voluminous. 

Completion of cases now on the docket and the work incident to pending new 
cases taken to the circuit court of appeals, requires as a minimum, the person- 
nel requested in the budget estimate for 1959. If a relatively large number 
of new cases are added to the present docket during the current fiscal year, or 
during fiscal 1959, it is doubtful whether the 1959 budget estimates will be 
sufficient for the work to be completed on such cases in fiscal 1959. 
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OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Anvrews. You are asking for $375,000, the same amount you 
had last year. What are your obligations as of December 31, 1957? 

Mr. Txurser. $157,588, of which $139,392 is for personal services 
and $18,196 is for other obligations. 

Mr. Anprews. Percentagewise, the amount you spent for personal 
services is almost the whole thing. You spend about $300,000 out 
of $375,000. 

Mr. Tuurser. About 80 percent. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Anprews. How many employees are at present on the payroll? 
Mr. THourser. Thirty-three. 
a Awnprews. Is that the number you expect to have through fiscal 
1959 ¢ 
Mr. Tuurser. No. We expect to have 39, with an average number 
for the entire year of 38. 
TRAVEL EXPENSES 


Mr. Anprews. Why is your travel expense estimated at $30,000, 
compared with actual obligations of about $4,000 in 1957 ? 

Mrs. Lez. Maybe I had better answer that, as Mr. Thurber is a 
new budget director with our Board. Many of these cases, speaking 
generally, cannot be heard in their entirety in Washington. The very 
long union case called United Electrical Workers is being heard in 
New York City, and it apparently will continue to be. 

Mr. Anprews. You have another one being held in Denver. 

Mrs. Ler. It has not gone to Denver yet, and I shall refrain from 
making any estimate as to when it might move, but the probabilities 
are, I presume, that at some stage they will, Mr. Chairman. When 
a member is out on the circuit, so to speak, hearing a case, I have 
looked back through the old vouchers of the Board and I find it runs 
about $1,500 a month for each member who is out. There is nothing 
included in these expenses but the $12 a day per diem, the actual trans- 
portation ticket requests, and a few small miscellaneous taxi items. 
They usually need to have an attorney with them. They need to have 
their administrative assistant who acts as their clerk, you see, because 
they are out there holding court, so to speak. It usually means 3 peo- 
ple, not only the member but 2 others. It runs about $1,500 a month. 

We may have 3 cases on the road, 2 of which are very lengthy, 
and there may be no circumstances that hold them up. We have 
been held up by the Jencks principle, waiting for the circuit court’s 
decision. The Mine Mill case would have had much more testimony 
taken in it, except that the attorneys were demanding production 
under the Jencks decision, and the circuit court had not as yet spoken 
as to whether the Jencks case applied to an administrative board; 
so by consent of the attorneys and in the good judgment of Governor 
Cherry, they were in recess waiting for the decision of the circuit 
court as to whether the Jencks decision applied to our Board. 

A lot of things have been held up, waiting for that decision. It 
came down just last week, as I say. 
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Mr. Anprews. But none of your cases can be finally determined 
unless and until the Supreme Court renders a decision which is favor- 
able to the Board in the Communist Party case. 

Mrs. Lex. They cannot be finally determined if the organizations 
which have been cited by the Attorney General wish to pursue the 
appellate route clear to the top of the judicial ladder. 

Mr. Anprews. I am assuming they are going to use every delaying 
tactic possible. 

Mr. Gary. Not only that, Mr. Chairman, but the constitutionality 
of the act and the authority of the Board have been challenged in 
the proceeding, and if the act is unconstitutional and the Board has 
no authority, then they are wasting their time. 

Mr. Anprews. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. But the Supreme Court, instead of passing on that ques- 
tion, remands the case on a question which has practically no bearing 
on the case, and refused to pass on the real question involved in the 
case. 

Mr. Anprews. The constitutionality of the Internal Security Act. 

Mr. Gary. I think that is very ably pointed out by Justice Clark 
in his dissenting opinion. I certainly agree with Justice Clark. The 
Court has done the country a great disservice by delaying the matter 
this length of time. 

Mr. Anprews. Have you any questions ? 

Mr. Gary. I have no questions to ask. I think Mrs. Lee has given 
usa very full description of the work of the Board. 


CONSTITUTIONAL POINTS RAISED IN COMMUNIST PARTY CASE 


Mrs. Lex. You might be interested in the constitutional points that 
the Communist Party of the U. S. A. has raised. Are you? One of 
our attorneys made a very skeleton draft of that for me, if you would 
like to know what points they are raising. 

Mr. Anprews. I wish you would put it in the record. 

Mrs. Ler. I shall have to rearrange it a little bit. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


CONTENTIONS MADE By COMMUNIST PARTY IN ATTACKING THE CONSTITUTIONALITY 
OF THE INTERNAL Security Act In COMMUNIST Party Vv. SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 
CoNTROL BOARD 


The following are contentions made by the Communist Party before the appel- 
late courts in support of its position that the Internal Security Act of 1950, as 
amended, is unconstitutional: (@) Whether the act violates the first amendment ; 
(6) whether the registration provisions and the Board’s order directing the 
Communist Party to register are invalid as violative of the fifth amendment 
protection against compulsory self-incrimination; (c) whether the registration 
provisions violate due process in that the act predetermines the matter by legisla- 
tive fiat and contains irrational or vague criteria or presumptions; (d@) whether 
the sanctions of the act violate the first amendment by suppressing and restricting 
constitutional freedoms; (e) whether the sanctions against individual members 
of the party deprive them of due process ; and (f) whether the sanctions make the 
act a bill of attainder. 


Mr, Anprews. Mr. James. 

Mr. James. Nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Anprews. That will be all, Mrs. Lee. 
Mrs. Ler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you very much. 
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Wepnespay, J ANvuARY 15, 1958. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


COMPENSATION OF THE PRESIDENT 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 

Program by activities: Compensation of the President (total ; 
obligations) $150, 000 $150, 000 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) 150, 000 150, 000 


Object classification 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


01 Personal services_.........- —wneeapdintntie ae $150, 000 $150, 000 $150, 000 


Tue Wurte House Orrice 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities: Administration (total obligations)..._.| $1, 846, 946 $2, 051, 970 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available_..__ __.-_- 


. 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) 1, 875, 000 2, 051, 970 2, 051, 970 


These funds provide the President with staff assistance and provide adminis- 
trative services for The White House Office. 


Object classification 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 268 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 3 
Average number of all employees. - ..--.-.......-.------------ 271 
Number of employees at end of year 273 





Average GS grade and salary | 6.9 $65, 167 


01 Personal services: 
Permament positions $1, 534, 710 
Positions other than permanent 60, 
Other personal services 76, 880 


Total personal services 1, 672, 258 
Traveling expenses of the President 
Other travel 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services__- - .-.- 
Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
PU a is ca rnmsen ete 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Taxes and assessments 


Bo 8a SRS 
233338 
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Total obligations 
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Spectat Progects 


Program and financing 














1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 

Program by activities: Administration (total obligations) - _._- $1, 358, 386 $1, 375, 000 $1, 500, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available_-_-_-___-_- EE Svc nagsieesteesantaaaiaaeee 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) __.......-_- 1, 500, 000 1, 375, 000 1, 500, 000 





This fund is used by the President for staff assistance on special problems 
which arise from time to time but cannot be considered the responsibility of an 
existing agency. Examples of the type of assistance provided during the current 
year are projects on the coordination of the Nation’s scientific effort, disarma- 
ment, and coordination of public-works planning. 


Object classification 


























1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 

Average number of all employees--.-....................--_-...| 113 117 140 
Number of employees at end of year. _..........------ ees 113 7 145 
01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent- --..-- $851, 224 "$304, 850 $1, 067, 860 
el —es ect ala ibiee aad 118, 491 111, 250 96, 650 
04 Communication services i ae ceca a ali ai na 17, 504 18, 300 14, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction-- Seg ket de enmedsees 13, 768 | 9, 825 10, 200 
07 Other contractual services aa ee a a as 180, 874 | 130, 750 | 76, 040 
Services performed by other agencies... _- ; 100, 000 | 100, 000 150, 000 

08 Supplies and materials_- OE ee octal 34, 080 | 36, 180 27, 680 
09 Equipment- ee eee | 39, 760 | 29, 450 18, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. _.......---_--- b Pedeiaiooniiocl | 39, 120 | 32, 800 
oS tiewe and epmenetts. ois 8. s. .. ccccdicalicc.iz 2, 685 | 5, 275 | 5, 770 
I tind iwantawiritintnecniisscncnudenminens 1, 358, 386 | 1, 375, 000 | 1, 500, 000 

i | 





BurREAU OF THE BUDGET 
WITNESSES 


MAURICE H. STANS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
PERCY RAPPAPORT, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
ROBERT E. MERRIAM, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


WILBUR H. ZIEHL, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE 
DIRECTOR 


Program and financing 





! 


| 
| 














! 
j | 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
| 
Program by activities: 
1. Office of acc -unting--__......._-- yideeiiate: al $191, 165 $236, 500 $237, 000 
2. Office of budget review.__--_--_-._.-- ieee aie 410, 685 448, 600 449, 300 
3. Office of legislative reference __- jukonas a 170, 275 183, 300 183, 700 
4. Office of management and org: anisation..........-...-: 321, 467 389, 800 390, 600 
5. Office of statistical standards___......_._.---- Siete ck 346, 090 | 364, 000 364, 800 
6. Program divisions: 
(a) Commerce and finance...-.............--...---- 372, 169 400, 400 401, 300 
NE ie ch reectewiwvossentes 283, 373. | 302, 700 303, 400 
Ce) NED INTE on kc ccesenencceseenanen 37, 466 | 405, 700 406, 600 
(d) Military _ _- aah deities ing miata one hee 424, 424 459, 400 460, 400 
(e) Resources and SONNE 5 on tage 423, 907 447, 300 448, 300 
7. Executive direction and administration _-..____....._.-- 537, 659 567, 300 559, 600 
Total obligations._........_....._. Ee aucaks 3,858,680 | 4, 205, 000 4, 205, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available._________- 76, 320 | nitonitia aia <asa 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) __-_.___-_- ; 3, 935, 000 | 4, 205, 000 4. 205, 000 
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Object classification 


1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 453 | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions q 5 
Average number of all employees | 442 

Number of employees at end of year_-_-.---.___-- 440 


452 
5 
441 





Average GS grade and salary | 10.5 $7,965 “10. 5 $8, 014 


61 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions_______---_-_- hosctnseccsomm Gap eee $3, 511, 800 
Positions other than permanent__- 25, 861 . 

Other personal services. ---_---. 8, 897 is 22, 200 

Total personal services mnie 3, 487, 659 { 3, 574, 000 

Travel. Jat 3350 Laces se bade Gaderer s 110, 000 

Transportation of things 

Communication services 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services oe 

Services performed by other agencies 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 

Refunds, awards, and indemnities 

Taxes and assessments. 





b 








BBs 


_| Beye 
$: 88882888 


Total obligations 4, 205, 000 


Mr. Anprews. We are sorry that the Director of the Budget, Mr. 
Brundage, cannot be with us today because of illness, but he is ably 
represented here by Mr. Stans and other members of his staff. 

Mr. Srans. Thank you. 

Mr. Anprews. Before you present your statement, Mr. Stans, I 
would like to state that I am informed that the chairman of the full 
committee intends to ask Mr. Brundage to appear before the full Ap- 
propriations Committee. Therefore, our session here today will con- 
cern only the estimate for the operation of the budget for this Bureau. 

You gentlemen may save any questions you have about the overall 
budget until the appearance of the Director before the full committee. 

Mr. Stans will now give us his general statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Stans. Mr. Chairman, I have with me today Mr. Percy Rappa- 
port, who is an Assistant Director of the Bureau; Mr. Robert E. Mer- 
riam, an Assistant Director of the Budget; and Mr. Wilbur H. Ziehl, 
administrative assistant to the Director. Each is here to answer any 
questions that may arise within his particular area of responsibility. 

Mr. Brundage is indeed sorry that he could not be here, but he is 
under a doctor’s instructions to remain in bed until his temperature 
is reduced. I would assume that he will not be around for several 
days. But if there are any questions on this particular budget for 
which he is needed, I am sure he will be glad to come back at any 
time. 

The appropriation request of the Bureau of the Budget for fiscal 
year 1959 is for $4,205,000. This is the same amount as the appropria- 
tion for the current fiscal year. It is estimated that this amount, to- 
gether with reimbursements, will provide a total of 454 positions, 
which is 1 less than the number estimated for 1958. It is 80 less than 
the number of positions supported in 1951. 
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An adequate, highly skilled, and resourceful stafb is required to 
carry out our budgetary responsibilities, our management functions, 
and the other duties with which the Bureau of the Budget i is charged 
by statute. We believe that an increase in the Bureau’s staff would 
be helpful in improving the management of Federal programs and 
resources by permitting us to do a more intensive job and by decreas- 
ing the tremendous pressure under which our staff is compelled to 
work. Nevertheless, we feel that Congress considered these facts 
in reducing our request last year and that we should get a good ex- 
ample of austerity and economy. We think that the Bureau of the 
Budget can do its job within our existing level of appropriations. 

We request that the committee approve the $4,205,000 estimate with- 
out change. Our staff has been reduced to the minimum. To go 
below this level would, we believe, jeopardize our ability to perform 
our mission. 

Mr. Anprews. That is a very fine statement. It is one of the 
frankest and most forthright statements I have heard since I have 
been in this Congress. I am glad to know that the little cut we gave 
you last year did not cripple your work and that you can get by next 
year with the same amount that you had last year. 

Mr. Srans. We felt, Mr. Chairman, that in the circumstances under 
which the whole 1959 budget was prepared, it was up to us to set the 
pace and hold the line, even though under ordinary conditions and 
under the type of circumstances under which we have to operate we 
perhaps could have justified and asked for some increase. 

Mr. Anprews. From the standpoint of the work that you have, I 
guess it is greater now than it ever has been before in peacetime his- 
tory because you have prepared the biggest budget that we have had 
in the history of this Nation during peacetime. 

Mr. Stans. I think, Mr. Chairman, that that raises the question 
of whether we are really in a normal peacetime. We are in the cold 
war that we are all talking about. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Reporter, will you put pages 1, 2, 4, the first half 
of 5 and ii in this record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR 1959, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Bureau of the Budget requests an appropriation of $4,205,000 for fiscal 
year 1959. This is the same as the amount appropriated for the current fiscal 
year. 

On various occasions in the past, members of the Appropriations Committees 
have raised the question as to whether the size of the Bureau’s staff was adequate 
to the exacting and complex job the Bureau is charged with doing by law. 
Analysis of the budgetary requirements of the executive branch and assistance 
to the President in the formulation of the annual budget are tasks that make ex- 
ceptional demands upon the Bureau. This applies to the fullest extent in a period 
like this, when planning for national security and consideration of domestic 
programs must necessarily be so carefully balanced. 

Necessarily, it requires an adequate as well as resourceful staff to carry out 
the budgetary responsibilities, the management functions, and the other duties 
with which the Bureau of the Budget is charged by statute. Further, there is 
no doubt that an increase in the Bureau’s staff would pay dividends in improved 
management of Federal programs and resources. Nevertheless, we feel that we 
must hold our operations to the current level at this time because of the even 
greater need for expansion in other programs justified by overriding priorities of 
national interest. 
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The appropriation requested for 1959, together with estimated reimbursements, 
will support a total of 454 positions, 1 less than the number for 1958 and 80 less 
than for 1951. Of this total, 296 positions represent professional staff. The re- 
mainder, 158, represent secretarial, clerical, and service employees. Including 
estimated reimbursements, the amount requested will support 438 man-years of 
employment, compared with 439 for 1958. 

The table below provides comparative data on the request for 1959 and ap- 
propriations and positions for the last several years. 


Fiscal year Appropria- Positions Fiscal year Appropria- | Positions 
tion tion 


$4, 205, 000 
4, 205, 000 
3, 935, 000 
3. 559, 000 
3, 388, 617 








FUNCTIONS AND ORGANIZATION 


In fiscal year 1959 emphasis will continue to be placed on the most effective 
exercise of the Bureau’s main functions. They are (1) preparation and admin- 
istration of the budget, (2) improvement of Government organization and man- 
agement, (3) improvement of accounting and other phases of financial manage- 
ment, (4) analysis and review of legislation, and (5) coordination and improve- 
ment of Federal statistics. 

The organization of the Bureau is shown in the attached chart. The nature 
of its functions makes it essential for the Bureau to maintain close working rela- 
tionships with all agencies of the Federal Government. The normal channels in 
which these working relationships are maintained are provided by the five divi- 
sions of the Bureau: Commerce and Finance, International, Labor, and Welfare, 
Military, and Resources and Civil Works. As a means of dealing with govern- 
mentwide problems of a specialized character and of furnishing guidance and 
assistance to the divisions, the Bureau makes use of five internal offices : Account- 
ing, Budget Review, Legislative Reference, Management and Organization, and 
Statistical Standards. 

Each of the offices and divisions contributes to the discharge of the Bureau’s 
budgetary and management responsibilities. Budget work extends throughout 
the entire fiscal year. Early in the spring, consideration is given to the objectives 
and policies to govern the preparation of the budget which goes to the Congress 
at the beginning of the next calendar year. In formulating his recommendations, 
the Director relies on the continuing job of probing and analysis done by Bureau 
staff in field examinations as well as in Washington. This job is focused on many 
things—agency programs, organizational structure, administrative performance, 
financial management and reporting, operating efficiency, workload trends, and 
other factors of budgetary significance. The Director also discusses the budget 
outlook with the heads of major agencies to gain their views about changes in 
policies and programs which will affect their budgets. When approved by the 
President, the Director’s recommendations form the basis of the Bureau’s call 
for estimates, which guides the agencies in preparing their budgetary requests. 

As the agencies develop their estimates later in the year, Bureau staff are called 
upon for assistance and advice on many questions. Upon submission to the 
Bureau, the estimates are given an independent examination, which includes 
hearings attended by the responsible agency officials. Next Bureau staff for- 
mulate recommendations for review by the Director, in consultation with his 
immediate assistants. Then, after further conferences with the heads of larger 
agencies, the Director presents his recommendations to the President. When the 
President has made his decisions, the Bureau transmits them to the agencies and 
sees that the necessary supporting materials are provided for printing in the 
budget document. In addition, the Bureau has to supervise the preparation of 
the budget document itself. 

Finally, side by side with the heavy burden of budget formulation, the Bureau 
centers close attention on the current budget throughout the fiscal year. That is 
done principally through the apportionment system and through the constant 
review of agency operations, supplemented by studies of accounting and manage- 
ment reports. 
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BuREAU OF THE BupGeEtT 1959 BupGEetT SuBMISSION 


Summary of personal services by office and division 











































| Increase or 
Estimated, 1958 | Estimated, 1959 decrease, 
1959 over 1958 
Total | Total | Total | Total | Total | Total 
num- salary num- salary num- salary 
ber ber ber 
| 
Accounting .---........-- soos SannapeweN 22 $218, 825 22 =| $220,010 | pbcicnptes | -+$1, 185 
Budget review .__- ce a fou 36 =6| «6301, 990 36 4 =6©| 303,960 |_.....__.| +1,970 
Leg'slat' ve Mea? i. 5.22 33-2yseE0 21 171, 510 21 171, 940 ned oie +430 
Management and organizati 6-5: 40 362, 540 40 | 364,270 |_.......| +1,730 
Stat st cal Standards____.___- i bd oie 39 308,220 | 39 309, 835 |_....... | +1, 615 
Commerce and finance......___________- aa 45 353,340 | 45 | 355,415 |.....-.- | +--2,075 
Internat‘onal- -| 32 | 265,405] 32 267,425 |........| +2,020 
Labor and welfare... ..------------- 2-22-2222 | 46 | 360,375 | 46 362, 560 | _- +2, 185 
M I tary--- : | 49 | 412,730]; 49 | 415,265 |__- +2, 535 
Resources and civ'l works__............-----.--- 47 | 399,710| 47 402, 165 iz. +2, 455 
Office of the Director... .........-.-..-----.---- | 78 | 506,650/ 77 | 501,995 | —4, 655 
enn mrmenedine si) a 455 (3,661,295 | 454 (3,674,840 +13, 545 
Deduct lapses__.__ Fadia ahd bil atedabadked 1 Skbeks 16.0 |—129, 595 16.0 |—151, 040 |.....__- 
Net permanent (average number, net bcamaiseer 439. 0 3, 523, 800 
Temnvorary emrloyment--___- wnddetawslddo dese SGP. i. susan 
Part-t me employment..................-..-..-- Iossssees 10, 000 
Interm ttent employment--- pesenmercotibaeie kaheaaae 20, 000 
Regular pay above 52-w INANE Se ee RE Ae 13, 500 
ae ke. ot gg eT RE eS ee 8, 650 
Dabewtiehs Giitoreniieh. os oi sss es ck ese ik 50 
 nauamehbeapemen 3, 586, 000 | ee. 





Summary of obligations by objects 





Estimated, | Estimated, Increase or 














1958 1959 decrease 
See NOS 255 5 oka s oh divide hn aescbee neduceu $3, 594, 000 $3, 586, 000 —$8, 000 
IRs cE A ind. anced ppotiesdecpudeimenniednaetasensie 110, 000 RT Bash son isteesoan 
Re OE fa ieee aap 2, 000 eee Bue sscis sl 
04 Communication services___-_-..._-. Pemccdehastitadllcscdesl 56, 000 ee 
06 Printing and reproduction _ - pbideees bbb bd dccasb ate 139, 000 LS er eae 
OP 1 CGer COMTRRIA BOT WIROE oo 6a os cin nen deeedsncne S = cadet one 
es nn on con anceensoineppoonen WOO Iedvenatadoaled 
py I tree o ace suc cbewecdiae 22, ROP inci ca 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions ____.__..-....----__- 2,00 229, 000 +8, 000 
ep ES a ee Serene 1, 000 CE Eeeiigae a 
I oo cost Cobb dwddbateweududad 4, 217, 000 O07 GOO sc 2 ack 
Deduct estimated reimbursements-._-_-_..-.---- dihn aiiheuatinde —12, 000 ROOD Linc cknachicne 
Appropriation er estimate --...................-.--.-..-.- 4, 205, 000 4, 205, Ge 1S. Kua 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Anprews. What were your obligations as of December 31, 
1957? Mr. Rappaport, do you have the answer to that question ? 
Mr. Rarravort. $2,176,718, and here is the schedule which supports 
that figure. 
Mr. Anprews. Without objection, this document will go in the 
record. 
(The document referred to follows :) 





Sat Or Morr orn 
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Total obligations as of Jan. 1, 1958 


@1 Personal servicesicsecuw wilde lec welded $1, 836, 164 
OB: Tvalvel: siitscpie cea) ascsmastlcpssinsedetlssebiennesceinincsenneneain 36, 396 
GB: . Daanemortation Of (IgG... ocncucunssieeeneaniinanaemaianeae 2 
GG. URI IRIII CCCI PW ooo chee ninco p caengngcceenentiobanabecosomananens 26, 311 
06 Printing and reprodtittiok.. wc a ee 118, 314 
07 Other contractual services................... suits esse 20, 806 
CB  Seibnlies end materialts nc inwnieccedesn ti ncocpeanestmnentenerh 21, 768 
OD, . TIE ind cccceatenvecrnesers ecnbeeettineeanteceetadean 8, 490 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions_..._..._-.-------------.--- 108, 300 
15 Taxes and assessments... LL Leek 167 

OR oa. sannstatactdlvetatactelh antmenbekeesieleabdiaiainindiatidiasilininmiiedia 2, 176, 718 


Mr. Anprews. You have spent just about half of your appropri- 
ation. 
Mr. Rapparorr. Approximately. <A little more than that. 


TEMPORARY AND PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Anprews. Why are temporary, part-time and intermittent em- 
ployment now estimated at $40,000 when actual expense for such pur- 
poses in 1956 was just under $20,000? 

Mr. Stans. Mr. Zieh] will answer that. 

Mr. Zreut. Mr. Chairman, this is part of our trying to get by with 
the minimum staff that we have. Actually, the expenses for tempo- 
rary employment is just about the same as it has been for some time. 
It is about $10,000. 

Mr. Chairman, on the part-time, especially in some of these areas 
where we cannot afford a full-time man under this type of budget, 
we have tried to pick up some specialists, for instance, on income and 
productivity statistics and accounts, several people of that kind. 

As to the balance of the difference, we have asked for a limitation 
for quite a few years of $20,000 for experts and consultants. In 1957, 
we spent $12,676 on that, and it will probably be necessary to spend 
more than that amount for experts and consultants to get by with 
these funds. 

(Off the record.) 


REORGANIZATION OF BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Gary. I would like to ask one or two questions. 

Mr. Stans, just at the end of the 84th Congress, Mr. Brundage came 
before our committee and presented certain recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission for the reorganization of the Budget. Bureau and 
requested additional funds to carry out that reorganization. The 
Congress appropriated those funds as requested. 

I would like to ask you to outline to the committee at this time what 
een has taken place under that program and the results 
of it. 

ACCOUNTING PROGRAM 


Mr. Rappaport. May I speak to the accounting program which was 
part of this? 
Mr. Gary. Yes. That is exactly what I would like to have. 
Mr. Rappaport. This program is now operating under the joint 
accounting program. We have been concentrating our efforts toward 
20539—58——7 
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financial management improvements on_a governmentwide basis as 
we set out in Public Law 863 of the 84th Congress. 

The work is now being conducted under Bureau leadership by two 
steering committees. One steering committee concerns itself with the 
civilian agencies, and the other steering committee concerns itself with 
the Department of Defense. 

The civilian agencies have all submitted programs to give effect to 
Public Law 863, and the civilian steering committee has been review- 
ing these programs and as of now in many cases these programs have 
been approved by the steering committee. 

Wherever agencies needed help and guidance to carry out the pro- 
visions of Public Law 863, the Bureau, in conjunction with the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, has supplied staff to render that type of 
service to agencies which made these requests. 

We have received excellent cooperation from all the civilian agencies 
toward this objective, and as of now thev have made considerable 
progress to meet the requirements of Public Law 863. 

Just to illustrate one feature, 98 appropriations have been submitted 
in the 1959 budget document on a cost basis. This is an increase of 
about 90 over that of 2 years ago. We think that in 12 to 18 months 
many of the civilian agencies will be in a position to comply reasonably 
as to the provisions of Public Law 863. When that is done, I think a 
tremendous improvement will have occurred from the financial stand- 
point in the civilian agencies. 

Now as to the Department of Defense, we have been working dili- 
gently and have gone a lone wav toward gaining acceptance of the 
provisions of Public Law 863. We have recently completed a draft 
directive in the maintenance and operations appropriations which, 
when accepted, will be the basis for each military agency to proceed 
in that area with the implementation of the principles laid down in 
Public Law 863. 

A similar project is not far from completion in the military con- 
struction appropriation area. 

All together, I would say that satisfactory progress has been made 
in this connection in the Department of Defense when you consider the 
size and complexity of its operations. 

In addition. we have also been engaged on a number of special 
projects. For instance, the joint accounting committee issued a report 
last month setting forth its recommendations as to whether the Treas- 
ury Department should continue to serve as the central disbursing 
agency for most of the civilian agencies, and we have also completed 
a set of cost principles for use by colleges for the determination of 
overhead applicable to research work done by them for governmental 
agencies. These principles are now being reviewed for the colleges 
by special committees established by them, and we expect to receive 
their comments shortly. When we do, a final paper will be issued 
which I think will serve an excellent purpose. 

We have completed several other projects, but these two are men- 
tioned to illustrate the kinds of services being rendered by us in con- 
junction with the joint accounting program in accordance with the 
Hoover Commission recommendations and in line with the supple- 
mentary appropriation that we got the previous year and the regular 
appropriation covering this during the current year. 
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There are many other special projects which have been ‘worked on 
and are now underway, and I would say that all together considerable 
progress has been made toward achieving improvement in financial 
management in the Government. 

Mr. Gary. I am delighted to know of the progress which has been 
made in the accounting program because, as you know, I have been 
very much interested in that program from its inception, and have 
actively supported it in the committee and also on the floor of the 
House. 

I cannot go along with the ridiculous figures that the Hoover Com- 
mission staff pulled out of the air when oe said that it would save 
$4 billion annually. I doubt whether:you have saved $4 million or 
whether you will save it. 


ACCRUED EXPENDITURE BUDGETING 


Mr. Rappaport. Of course you understand, Mr. Gary, that Public 
Law 863 is only part of the entire Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions. The other part, to which the Hoover Commission people 
attach great importance, is up for consideration or will be up for con- 
sideration, we believe, shortly in H. R. 8002. That part of the Hoover 
Commission recommendation, as you know, deals with budgeting on 
accrued expenditure basis. 


Mr. Gary. Which we think will cost the Government far more money 
than it is spending now. 

Mr. Rarrarorr. That is a controversial subject. I think we could 
discuss it for days here and probably not have a meeting of the 
minds. 

Mr. Gary. That is very true. Our committee has made a very 
careful study of that recommendation. It is nothing new. Of course, 
it is designed to cover expenditures which continue over several years, 
for example, in the construction of an aircraft carrier, which requires 
about 4 years to construct. The Navy cannot let the contract for the 
construction unless they have an appropriation to cover the whole 
project or unless they have authority to enter into a contract for the 
construction. 


EFFECT OF CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


We worked on the basis of granting contract authority for a long 
time, and we found that Congress would give contract authority many 
times when it probably would not make an appropriation. The mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee are definitely convinced that 
rather than tightening upon your appropriations it would throw the 
doors wide open and the Congress would be authorizing huge expendi- 
tures for which we would have to make appropriations at a later date. 
When a request is submitted to the Congress there would be a tendency 
to say: “This isn’t an appropriation. It is just contract authority.” 
That was often what was experienced. However, once the contract 
authority is granted and the contract is entered into, you have to pay 
the contracted amount. It is just as much an outstanding obligation 
as an appropriation. 

Mr. Anprews. It is just about like a man buying merchandise on 
credit. If you charge it this month you’ve got to pay for it next 
month. 
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Mr. Gary. That is it, exactly. 

Mr. Anprews. He will buy it quicker if he can buy it on credit 
than if he has to pay cash for it. 

Mr. Gary. That is the experience that we actually have had in Con- 
= We do not feel that recommendation would save anything at 
all. 

I do think the accounting program has possibilities for savings and, 
even if it does not save anything, you will have greater efficiency. 
cere in Government is as much to be desired as economy. I think 
they go hand in hand to a large extent. We ought to have both ef- 
ficient and economical operations. I am all for it. I am delighted 
to know the progress this program is making. 

Frankly, I must say I think the people have been misled by the 
Hoover report in its estimates of savings. Some of the estimates of 
savings are ludicrous. 

Mr. Rappaport. The accounting part of the program, in my humble 
opinion, is very constructive. 

aoa Gary. Yes, I am thoroughly in accord with that right down 
the line. 


MANAGEMENT FUNCTION OF BUREAU 


Mr. Merrtam. May I add, Mr. Chairman, so the picture is complete, 
that about one-half of the 1957 supplemental went for the accounting 
program which Mr. Rappaport has just described. The other half 
went for improvement in our overall management procedures, with 
particular regard to agencywide problems. Studies are underway in 
terms of agencywide property management problems, and with re- 
gard to the use of new electronic equipment. These are agencywide 
studies as a result of which we hope to be able to give some added 
guidance to the various departments in wrestling with some of these 
different problems. We have added eight people to our management 
staff who are working on these various projects. 

Mr. Gary. Did you have anything you want to add to that, Mr. 
Stans? 

Mr. Srans. No. I think that covers it. 

The management function of the Bureau is, of course, a very im- 
portant one by statute. It is clear that until a few years ago, until 
this supplemental money was made available, there was just not enough 
manpower to deal with the Bureau’s management responsibilities 
across the Government. The staff have a great many things to do in 
the form of assistance in management studies of one kind or another. 

For example, the reorganization of the Department of Defense pres- 
ently under consideration involves staff work by our peop in con- 
junction with the others who are studying the matter. The whole 
question of real property accounting, disposal, and handling is one on 
which our staff have made very extensive studies. __ 

I would hope that in the future, over a period of time, the manage- 
ment staff could be enlarged to some extent because I believe that 
there is a real responsibility that the Bureau has and a real job that 
ean be done to help in the development of the efficient management 
that we all want to see in this Government. 


nt 
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Mr. Gary. I think there'is not only a responsibility but a real op- 
portunity for the Bureau to do some constructive service in the field 
of management. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, I am very happy for that reason to see 
that Mr. Stans has gone with ‘the Bureau of the Budget. Ihave had 
occasion to observe his work very closely with the Post Office Depart- 
ment where he conducted numerous planning studies and also assisted 
in putting them into operation. I know that he is very capable, par- 
ticularly in the field of management. He can add greatly, I am sure, 
to the effectiveness of the Bureau of the Budget. 

While the Post Office is going to miss him and I hated to see him 
leave that Department, I am glad the Government will still have the 
benefit of his very fine talents in the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. Srans. Thank you very much, Mr. Gary. 

I might remind you and also tell the chairman that it was this com- 
mittee which caused me to come into the Government about 5 years 

ago when I came down to study the budget in 1953. 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
EMERGENCY FUNDS FoR THE PRESIDENT, NaTioNAL DEFENSE 


WITNESSES 


MAURICE H. STANS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 
ROBERT E. MERRIAM, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF THE 
BUDGET 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 








Program by activities: Emergency programs (total obliga- 








SAORI) wn 35. 5 5h ack sah < ce seSak hake lg 4 o-ak bs -<0do- Ose $282, 174 $1, 000, 000 $1, 000, 000 
Financing: U nobligate d balance no longer available____-.-..- CRRA lived ote Midian ae cdae 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) _.........--- 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
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Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


EMERGENCY FUND FOR THE PRESIDENT 

















Reserved for future allocations_..................----.......--|----.--.------ $925, 000 $1, 000, 000 
ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS 
Total number of permanent positions___..............-_..--.- Ce eon ee WE Bes wegk anhelc ats 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions...__._._..........-- 1 Sirk lu dedisane 
Average number of all employees. _..._..........-.-.._------ 1 Ft atte dette sahtiee 
Number of employees at end of year___........_....._...-..-- Othe i 
Average GS grade and salary-___............-..-.-.-.-.-...-. ye ce due OR Wee Teese hte cas 
01 Personal services: 
Positions other than permanent-__-...............--.-- $2, 689 O16, FOO Foo c5 sia 
og a ae ar eee Se M6, COD ssl itesive 
Other personal services .................-.-.-.---.-.-- 42 GG0e f22.2ni2e.. 
“Tocel persomal services... .. ....- ono cu scene en 2, 731 i One Meh 2B 
On (Ieee, UC Fish ee PL Gd ira 2, 461 
ee, Le a ae ee ee eee 242 : 
06 Printing and reproduction ..................-...-2--...-- 1, 631 e 
07 Other contractual services Udodunddinwhsb stil doubaaed 275, 007 ya . 
Services performed by other agencies_...............-.]........-----. , 000 
08 Supplies and materials_..............____. -| 63 200 |- 
09 Equipment-_____- chenease eed 4 aiadapeeiaite 400 |- 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions -_._- Seg aiiubiniae ins animsasias 8 
5D “TOR AG OUNCE on erg Ao eres dccisciseah< “| 39 FOP hc cin'y p< abn-n0w 
POI, CONRAN CROONER 5 oc cee iondcoccancuekencwalveensdienuncen WE UE a arcnncteerauads 
ee 4 282, 174 1, 000, 000 $1, 000, 000 














Obligations are distributed as follows: 
R>served for future allocation 





Office of Defense Mobilization. .._- $275, 000 95,000 PSL a3 dkaon 
General Services Administration ___-____- . saaatibsnekas aiiansii tian eee DR OES lececcccccsocse 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare._......... 7, S90 Woncsn csi chan dbdiedascapatehees 





Mr. Srans. Mr. Chairman, the appropriation requested for fiscal 
year 1959 for the emergency fund for the President, national] de- 
fense, is for $1 million, the same as for the current fiscal year. The 
purpose is to enable the President to meet emergencies affecting the 
national interest, security, or defense which may arise at home or 
abroad. 

In directing the executive branch, the President may have to deal 
swiftly and effectively with sudden emergencies and unforeseen prob- 
lems which affect the national interest, security, or defense and which 
do not fall within the scope of the regular activities of any agency. 
Congress has recognized this need by providing a contingent fund 
of this character for many years. Funds for the day-to-day operation 
of the President’s immediate office are not intended to be adequate 
to meet this type of situation. 

It is established practice to exercise close discretionary control over 
the use of this fund. Despite such a restrictive policy, however, the 
total amount must be adequate to meet the needs that might develop. 
Under present conditions, and considering the scope of the Govern- 
ment’s operations, it is felt that the minimum amount to be provided 
for the President as an emergency fund for fiscal year 1959 is $1 
million. 

The status of this fund shown in the forma] justification submitted 
earlier was as follows: 





owas wee See? © F eee Tre 
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Emergency fund for the President, national defense 


RI aaah tine) tsa eid nc gta ny chibi icles oo erecta apeapabeg aie abiackg adele aeael $1, 000, 000 
Allocations during fiscal year 1958: 
Office of Defense Mobilization (July 11, 1957) ----~-- $25, 000 
General Services Administration (Sept. 28, 1957)... 50,000 
Tern) SHOCKING GE OF. TENG. 20. Bet tcncinivnnescatuleenceuwies 75, 000 
Unallocated balance available as of Dec. 12, 1957_.....----_- 925, 000 


Since submission of the above summary, a further allocation in the 
amount of $200,000 was made by the President on January 3, 1958, 
to the Commission on Civil Rights. However, including this allo- 
cation, as a result of the restrictive policy exercised, total allocation, 
as a result of the restrictive policy exercised, total allocations made 
from this fund through January 6, 1958, have amounted to only 
$275,000, leaving a balance for the remainder of the fiscal year 1958 
of $725,000. Any funds not required will lapse as has been the case, 
of course, in previous years. 

Mr. Anprews. The estimate is for a million dollars, the same 
amount as in 1958. 

Mr. Stans. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. That has been the amount, as I recall, for the last 
several years, at least. 

Mr. Srans. I think a larger amount was requested in one of those 
years, but the appropriation has been held at $1 million. 

(Off the record.) 


PURPOSES FOR WHICH FUNDS USED IN CURRENT FISCAL YEAR 


Mr. Anprews. For what purposes were the 1958 allocations made? 


GAITHER REPORT 


Mr. Srans. The $25,000 for the Office of Defense Mobilization was 
for the completion of the project dealing with the study of military 
and nonmilitary defense, more commonly known as the Gaither re- 
port of Gaither study. 

Mr. Anprews. Is that the actual cost of that report, or do you 
know? 

Mr. Stans. No. On June 17, 1957, $275,000 was allocated to pro- 
vide funds for the Gaither study, which was performed by contract. 
This $25,000 was for the purpose of reimbursing the ODM for its 
direct administrative costs resulting from the study. 

Mr. Anvrews. Do you happen to know what the total cost of mak- 
ing that Gaither report was? 

fr. Stans. No, I do not, but I can submit it for the record. 

Mr. Anprews. I wish you would, and tell us where the money came 
from. 

Mr. Srans. All right. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The funds used for making the Gaither study were the $300,000 in allocations 
from the President’s emergency fund as was explained ($275,000 on June 17, 
1957, and $25,000 on July 11, 1957). Final accounting has not been completed 


but it is expected that approximately $5,000 will be returned to the emergency 
fund from these allocations. 
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GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Anprews. What about the other item for General Services? 

Mr. Srans. The $50,000 to the General Services Administration 
was for expenses of representing the Government agencies in rate pro- 
ceedings before Federal, State, and local regulatory bodies in con- 
nection with communication services required for the SAGE system, 
the semiautomatic ground environment system, authorized by section 
303 of the act of August 3, 1956. 

By way of background, I may say that the need for funding of this 
unforeseen work resulted from the scheduling of hearings on two 
rate proceedings before the Federal Communications Commission in 
October and November 1957. The GSA made the maximum use of 
its transfer authority, but an additional $50,000 was required because 
of the imminence of these cases. 


(Norre.—The following additional statement was subsequently sup- 
plied for the record :) 


EXPLANATION OF ALLOCATION OF $50,000 MapE TO THE GENERAL SERVICES ADMIN- 
ISTRATION ON SEPTEMBER 28, 1957, FROM EMERGENCY FUND FOR THE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The General Services Administration is representing the United States (sec. 
303 of Public Law 968, 84th Cong.) in public utility rate cases stemming from 
the installation of the semiautomatic ground environment system (SAGE) for 
air defense. SAGE is a system for coordinating air defense whereby the detec- 
tion of enemy bombers is made possible. 

Government participation in these rate cases is especially important since 
there are no precedents in this area of service and because of the size of the 
charges involved. Annual charges are expected to reach a level of $150 million 
by 1962. 

The 1958 appropriation for the transportation and public utilities service of 
General Services Administration which, among other things, represents the Gov- 
ernment in rate cases, was $1,565,000. This was $135,000 below the amount 
requested for 1958 in the budget. Because of the current heavy workload in 
this service the Administrator of General Services Administration transferred 
$30,000 to this appropriation in early fiscal year 1958. This transfer was the 
maximum permitted under Public Law 85-69, such transfer being limited to 
2 percent of the receiving appropriation. 

At the start of the SAGE program, due to security considerations and their 
relationship to defense planning, there was some question as to the role of 
General Services Administration in this field. When it was decided in December 
1956 that General Services Administration had primary responsibility for repre- 
senting the Government before ratemaking bodies, it was hoped the work could 
be carried out by existing staff in General Services Administration and Depart- 
ment of Defense. As the hearings proceeded in the fall of 1957 it became evident 
that the additional staff required by General Services Administration could 
not be detailed by Department of Defense. Since Congress was not in session 
and since the maximum transfer permitted by law to this appropriation had 
already been made, the only feasible means of financing was an allocation from 
the emergency fund for the President, national defense. 

The rate proceedings involved are Federal Communications Commission 
dockets 11645, 11646, and 12194, the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. being the respondents. 

The first two dockets were initiated by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission on its own motion and were concerned with the private line services 
of American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and Western Union Telegraph Co. 
Related proceedings in five State regulatory bodies are contemplated in the near 
future, with many more expected to follow. 

General Services Administration initially intervened in the general investiga- 
tion in Nos. 11645 and 11646 on December 28, 1956. Hearings will commence 
on February 24, 1958. A later General Services Administration protest against 
increased rates on a portion of the requirements led to suspension by the 
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Federal Communications Commission on November 7, 1957, and investigation 
in docket No. 12194. Finally, following General Services Administration peti- 
tion dealing with a special construction tariff fixing the Government’s contingent 
liability for termination (estimated to reach $222 million), the question of the 


lawfulness of the tariff was made the subject of a special brief to be filed on 
February 3, 1958. 


Although all Government agencies using telephone and teletype communica- 


tions are affected by the contested rates, the primary agency involved is the 
Department of Defense. 

The allocation of $50,000 was made on September 28, 1957, to provide for the 
necessary expenses of representing Government agencies in rate proceedings 
before Federal, State, and local regulatory bodies. Of this amount, $26,600 
was obligated through December 31, 1957. 

A supplemental for 1958 of $100,000 is being submitted for the Transportation 
and Public Utilities Service. This together with the allocation of $50,000 from 
the emergency fund for the President, national defense, will provide $150,000 
for General Services Administration’s participation in SAGE proceedings for 
the current fiscal year. The 1959 budget for the Transportation and Public 
Utilities Service includes $200,000 for General Services Administration participa- 
tion in rate proceedings concerned with the SAGE system. 


CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION 


Mr. Anprews. Why could not the funds required for the Civil 
Rights Commission have been obtained through the usual channels 
of a supplemental appropriation bill ? 

Mr. Merrram. I wonder if I could answer that, Mr. Chairman. 

The problem with reference to the Commission was that the bill 
was enacted into law and signed by the President after the close of 
Congress, so of course there was no opportunity at the time either to 
request or to have the Congress act upon a request for appropria- 
tion. The Commission had some delay, as is generally known, in 
organizing and getting its work under way. 

There is a requirement in the law, as you may recall, that a report 
be prepared and submitted to the Congress. I do not recall the date, 

Mr. Stans. September 9, 1959. 

Mr. Merriam. It is 2 years from the date of enactment of the 
law. Yes; that would be September 1959. The membership of the 
Commission felt that in order to meet the deadline which Congress 
required, they would have to get their staff work underway immedi- 
ately. On this basis the request was made and granted by the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you know whether or not he plans to reimburse 
this emergency fund? 

Mr. Merriam. The present plan is for a supplemental request to be 
submitted to the Congress immediately and, if that is approved prior 
to the time the emergency fund money is used, of course there will 
be a return of funds to the emergency fund. 

Mr. Anprews. As a matter of fact, the Commission is not actually 
in business yet, is it ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Dothey have a staff and office ? 

Mr. Merriam. It has an office and it has had its first meeting. I do 
not know whether a staff director has yet been appointed. As of last 
week, they did not have a director. They do have an office, and they 
have had several meetings of the Commission. Of course, at the first 
meeting they had the problem of the per diem payment of the Com- 
mission members and their travel to the meeting. 
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Mr. Anprews. How much are they paid? Fifty dollars a day? 

Mr. Merriam. I cannot give you that figure. 

Mr. Anprews. That is fixed by the law, I think. 

Mr. Merrtam. Wecan supply that for you. 

Mr. Anprews. How much of the $200,000 that was set aside for 
civil rights has the Commission actually spent ? 

Mr. Merriam. We do not have a report on that, but the expenditure 
to date would be largely for the per diem and travel of Commission 
members for the several meetings they have had. 

( Off the record. ) 


DEFINITION OF WORDS USED IN APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


Mr. Anprews. The appropriation language uses the word “emer- 
gencies,” and your statement makes reference also to unforeseen prob- 
ems. What problems are emergencies? Who determines that? 

Mr. Merriam. The President, of course, Mr. Chairman, has to make 
that determination, and so does in his letters of allocation from the 
fund. 

Mr. Anprews. In administering this fund, what are the definitions 
used for “emergencies” or “national interest” or “national defense” 
or “national security?” Is it left up to his discretion entirely ? 

Mr. Merriam. As far as the staff is concerned ? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. There is one requirement, however, which 
I think ought to be made clear. The President is not allowed, under 
the terms of the statute, to allocate any money from this fund which 
has been requested of the Congress 

Mr. Anprews. And denied. 

Mr. Merriam. And denied, or denied by either of the Appropria- 
tions Committees. 

Mr. Gary. Two words have been used very loosely in the last few 
years. One is “emergency,” and the other is “streamlining.” I think 
there has been an “emergency” ever since I came here 12 years ago. 
There has not been a time when you could not conjure up an “emer- 
gency” as justification for some fat scheme. 

And T hear a lot about streamlining the Government. Yet, when 
T listen to the request of all these various commissions and boards, 
IT wonder how we get on at all with the overlapping of duties and 
activities. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Merriam. Looking over my notes, may I say the per diem is 
$50 a day. 

Mr. Anvrews. That is what I thought. 

Mr. James. 

Mr. James. No questions. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you not have some questions about the budget? 

Mr. James. No, sir. 

Mr. ANnprews. It is nice to See you gentlemen. 

Mr. Stans. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 





January 15, 1958. 


FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 
WITNESSES 


WHITNEY GILLILLAND, CHAIRMAN 
ANDREW T. McGUIRE, GENERAL COUNSEL 
ROBERT A. KENNEDY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
JULIUS M. KLEIZO, BUDGET OFFICER 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 
1. Administration and settlement of— 
(a) Internatimal claims 
(D) ROTOR CRIB aac sch dt no cho <nasnenshe 
2. Review and development of claims programs. ----- 


Total direct obligations 678, 560 
Reimbursable obligations: 
1. Administration and settlement of— 
(a) International claims 
(c) World War II claims 100, 000 


Total obligations. ................ iGanienieal 784, 639 
Financing: 
Advances and reimbursements from-— 
War claims fund.._ -- i 4 — 100, 000 
Other accounts... .....-----.-.-- —6, 079 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) 


Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions. -_--..............---- 110 
Average number of all employees - 7 104 90 
Number of employees at end of year- --- SS Aenea 90 70 
Average GS grade and salary_--..-.......- | 9. $5,858 .S $5,8°8 9. 2 $5, 730 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions ae ad Eitan ee — $708, 780 
Other personal services- - . -- pdeiab be eeas . i 1,220 

Total personal service obligations --_- d f 710, 000 


Direct obligations: 

01 Personal services........-. 

02 Travel. sda aetna heal 

03 ‘Transportation of things. ....---- 

04 Communication services-_._-_- 

06 Printing and reproduction 

07 Other contractual services Seabe 
Services performed by other agencies -- 

08 Supplies and materials__-- 33. 7. 

09 Equipment sas nee 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 

15 ‘Taxes and assessments. 











Total direct obligations 
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Object classification—Continued 





























| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate 1950 estimate 
Reimbursable obligations: | 

St PN CNN 50566 nccdectacelessnteobtsoes aA $96, 369 | $229, 100 | $72, 700 
eee é6%+ spa 00 eke gh ee ene | 1, 200 3, 500 | 1,000 
04 Communication services.........................__- 1, 750 3. 840 | 1, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction__._... 2.2222. .--2 2-2 eee. } 508 2, 200 | 900 
07 Other contractual services. __._........__- a 447 2, 450 800 
Services performed by other agencies....____.___- 4, 282 6, 750 2, 500 
08 Supplies and materials__.........___..-. naire ese 317 | 1, 400 550 
09 Equinment___-_- - pamettematien ep lh } 1, 170 800 300 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions..._______- wits «i alkeae 14, 900 4, 700 
15 Taxes and assessments anti tee bii teeta eleees 36 | 60 | 50 

| ais — — — 
Total reimbursable obligations... ................--- 106, 079 | 265, 000 85, 000 
Total obligations..................__.- Oty | 784, 639 | 765, 000 | 650, 000 





Mr. Anprews. We have with us today Mr. Gillilland, Chairman 
of the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission, and his staff. 

They have a request before us for $650,000, which is a reduction 
from $835,000 last year, and $784,639 for fiscal year 1957. 

Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman? 
Mr. Gitiitianp. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman. Shall I proceed to read 
it? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. GituititaANnp. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I appreciate this opportunity to appear in connection with our request 
for a 1959 appropriation of $650,000. A year ago, when our request 
was for $900,000, your chairman asked me this question: “Can you 
tell us any place where this committee can cut this budget without 
crippling your services?” TI responded in a letter and in utmost good 
faith said: “After further careful consideration, it remains my opin- 
ion that no reduction can be made without seriously endangering the 
scheduled operation of the Commission and dates of completion.” 
We were given $835,000. Nevertheless, we are going to underspend 
that amount by something over $70,000. We have taken steps to bring 
that about in the very earnest hope that it would be taken into con- 
sideration in connection with our 1959 appropriation. The savings 
being achieved this year, together with smaller ones for the 2 prior 
years. are equivalent to about 20 to 25 percent of our projected 1959 
payroll. 

Very briefly, I might illustrate our situation to you by the analogy 
of » contractor who is about to construct a building. He needs so 
many carpenters, so many masons, so many plumbers, so many elec- 
tricians and so on. If he has a shortage in any one of the categories 
it delays the work in all of them and if he has a surplusage it causes 
waste. Absent union considerations he may, of course, use a mason for 
an electrician but it is not a very efficient way of doing it. 

Now, that was our situation when fiscal 1958 opened. We needed 
some additional personnel with particular skills in particular cate- 
gories to bring the staff into balance and had planned to hire them. We 
could not do so because we did not have the money. There was one 
other way to bring the staff into balance and that was to reduce it in 
other categories. That is what we did and the additional savings of 
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which I spoke resulted. In a moment I will advance an additional rea- 
son for the change in plan. 

At this time we are about even with our schedule so far as estimates, 
in terms of numbers of decisions is concerned. I am not so sure that 
we are when other factors are taken into consideration. It is probable 
that if we had maintained the larger staff we would have a little 
higher rate of issuance in terms of numbers but the method would not, 
in my judgment, and for further reasons which I shall point out to you, 
be as sound as the one we are pursuing. This method calls for the 
retention of the present small well-balanced staff, which is capable of 
sure and accurate decision, through the remainder of 1958 and 1959, 
instead of the utilization through 1958 of a larger but less well pro- 
portioned staff, followed by substantial reduction for 1959. This meth- 
od will not only, in my judgment, result in greater accuracy but will, 
Lam very certain, in the long run, result in a smaller number of man- 
hours. it will also provide greater assurance of the ability to digest 
the initial stages of any additional claims loads contemplated under 
legislation now pending in the Congress. The problem, however, has 
many facets aa many hazards to some of which I will hereinafter 
advert. 

The method has still another advantage which influenced the deter- 
mination to make the change in plan. Although the Commission has 
developed claims in sufficient numbers to maintain schedule, large num- 
bers of the more complex claims have been delayed because of the dif- 
ficulties of claimants in getting together the necessary evidence. There 
are good reasons for this. The great majority of such claims are only 
now beginning to come in to an advanced state of development and 
this would have been true even though our staff had been larger. The 
experience gained by the staff in working on the earlier claims is in- 
valuable to them as they attack the more difficult later claims. It thus 
appears that it is much more important to have a high level staff of 
pega ability in fiscal 1959 than in 1958. We have that kind of 
a staff. 

Now before continuing with this phase of the matter I would like 
to call attention: (1) to some changes in method of our budget pres- 
entation, and (2) to review briefly the nature of the claims we are 
processing. 

In our 1959 budget we show a separate division under the heading 
“Review and Development of Claims.” These are the more or less 
continuing charges. In 1 year we may have had 2 active programs 
with Commissioner’s salaries, administrative expenses, and the like 
divided between them. The next year we may have had only one pro- 
gram with all such charges allocated solely to it. XX number of dollars 
appropriated for expenses in that program in succeeding years will not 
have achieved equivalent results. We have therefore thought it best 
to show such items separately. As the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission of the United States, we receive a great deal of mail, to 
which we must respond as accurately as we can, from Americans who 
have suffered from the war or otherwise at the hands of foreign gov- 
ernments, and from persons interested in their welfare, including their 
Congressmen, on claims for which no remedy has yet been afforded. 
We are constantly called upon by the Congress and other agencies and 
departments of the Government to lend the benefit of our experience 
and accumulation of information toward the solution of such problems 
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and ‘the relief of such sufferers. We advise in the preparation for 
international negotiations and assist in the drafting of legislation. It 
is of importance for many reasons that we be on the ground floor in 
matters we are called upon to administer. The subject of such con- 
tinuing functions was referred to in the President’s message transmit- 
ting to the Congress, Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1954, and in the 
International Claims Settlement Act of 1949, under which we operate. 
We have estimated that $100,000 of our budget may properly be allo- 
cated to the foregoing duties for fiscal 1959. Awahis on war claims 
heretofore processed total $178 million. Nevertheless, they require 
much continuing activity. There is a great deal of mail including 
some from Congressmen which requires investigation and accurate 
answers. We receive recertifications from other agencies which re- 
quire study and investigation, and sometimes corrections in our deter- 
minations. Whereabouts of lost claimants and their successors are 
frequently coming to light. These and related matters cause some 
burden and we have thought a reimbursement of $85,000 from the 
War Claims Fund would be proper. I would like to comment at this 
point that there was an item of that kind in the 1957 budget of $100,000 
which I believe this committee allowed. 


NATURE OF CLAIMS 


The active processing program for 1959 arises under Public Law 
285, 84th Congress, Ist session, amendatory to the International Claims 
Settlement Act, which became effective August 9, 1955, and must be 
completed August 9,1959. It provides for the processing of American 
claims—(1) arising prior to November 16, 1933, against Soviet Russia, 
(2) against Italy, arising out of the war but not covered by the treaty 
of peace, (3) war damage, nationalization, and a limited category of 
contract claims against Hungary, (4) similar claims against Rumania, 
and (5) similar claims against Bulgaria. Such funds as are available 
for payment were derived: (1) in the case of Russia from the proceeds 
of the liquidation of Russian assets assigned to the United States by 
Russia at the time of recognition and known as the Litvinov Assign- 
ment, (2) in the ease of Italy by an international understanding with 
Italy known as the Lombardo Agreement, (3) in the cases of the other 
3 countries from the liquidation of the respective vested assets of these 
countries by the Office of Alien Property. Total number of claims 
filed was 10,565. 

WORKLOADS 


I made some points in the 1958 budget submission concerning the 
workload and the hazards of estimates which I would like to repeat. 
I then said: 


Estimates of workload in terms of numbers of claims is somewhat illusory in 
view of the great variation in kinds and types. Many claims, presenting similar 
problems, may be collected into groups and processed with comparative rapidity. 
Others present individual problems of such difficulty that they cannot be cate- 
gorized at all and must be processed singly. Some claims may demand the 
attention of but a limited number of Commission personnel with a total time con- 
sumed of only a few hours. Others singly may require several months in man- 
hours and the attention of many members of the staff. Legal and factual prob- 
lems may be as troublesome as any which ever arise to perplex a court of the 
United States. Claims based on war damage or nationalization measures in- 
clude almost every conceivable kind of property, stocks, bonds, bank accounts, 
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currency, livestock, produce, personal belongings, furniture, dwelling houses, 
farms, farm buildings, stocks of merchandise, stores, warehouses, manufacturing 
plants, mines, oil wells, theaters, schools and colleges, ship cargoes, public utilities, 
and almost anything else you can think of. There are all sorts of combinations. 
There are claims for false imprisonment, personal injuries and death. Situs of 
the bulk of the property claims being behind the Iron Curtain, where sources of 
information are limited, questions of ownership, extent of loss and causes of loss 
are frequently stubborn. Claims range in amounts from a few hundred dollars 


to many millions. 

Now let me see if I can show you how hazardous these estimates of 
workload can be. In general they are made on the assumption that 
the primary determinations of the Commission will be followed there- 
after. Even then, they are hazardous enough because it is not until 
a claim is actually worked upon that the total number of required man- 
hours can be determined. A claim may prove to be simple or it may 
prove to be tremendously complex. But such primary determinations 
are not always followed nor would it be right or just that they should 
be. I want to show you first, why they are not always followed and 
second, what can happen when they are not followed. 

The statute provides that a person whose claim is denied in whole or 
in part is entitled toa hearing. It is required that such a hearing be 
de novo; that is, that questions of law and fact be reexamined. The 
Commission’s duty to be impartial and objective on such a hearing is 
just as great as though no primary determination had been made and 
no matter how carefully at first investigated and considered. Some- 
times a claimant may be right and a reversal will result. The pro- 
cedure is not unlike a motion for new trial in a court but the results 
may be very different. When a court grants a motion for new trial it 
tries one case over. 

Now, let us see what happens when the Commission reverses a pri- 
mary determination. Although questions of law and fact peculiar to 
particular claims may and frequently do arise they also frequently 
arise concerning whole blocks or groups of claims, sometimes in the 
hundreds. When a reversal takes place on such a claim it means that 
in fairness and justice, all claims in that group must be reexamined. 
Where claims had been disposed of on what appeared to be compar- 
atively simple propositions they may now require development and 
the expenditure of more man-hours than they did on first decisions. 
Nevertheless, in the exercise of its duty the Commission must not hesi- 
tate to come to grips with such questions. This sort of thing not only 
can, but does and should, happen if on hearing the Commission deter- 
mines that to be the right of the matter. 

Nevertheless, the effect of such a happening on estimates of claims 
loads can be tremendous. What such a situation requires is the avail- 
ability of a highly competent, well-balanced staff, undismayed by 
workload and ready to roll with the punches and come up for more. 
We have got that kind of a staff. They are a team of experts. We 
need to keep every one of them. 

There is another comparison which I should like to draw to a court. 
Our work is in many respects similar but it is in much greater volume 
and certainly just as difficult. When a court comes to the end of a 
term with unfinished work, as it generally does, it merely continues it 
over to the next term. The Commission cannot do that. There is no 
next term. The Commission must complete its program by the date 
that the Congress has prescribed, to wit August 9, 1959. 
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PRESENT WORKLOAD TERMINATES 


Mr. Anprews. Is that the date that this Commission expires? 

Mr, Giuuitianp. No, Mr. Chairman. There is no statutory expira- 
tion date for the Commission, but that is the expiration date of the 
last workload assigned to the Commission as of the present. 

Mr. Anvprews. Assuming, then, that all cases now pending before 
the Commission are completed, they must be completed by August 9, 
1959? 

Mr. Gruuiianp. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. Then assuming they are completed and there is no 
further legislation, what would happen to the Commission ? 

Mr. GrLuitLanp. That would be a question, Mr. Chairman, which 
would have to be answered somewhere else in Government, I think, 
than with us. There certainly would not be any justification for main- 
taining any large or expensive group of people with nothing to do. 

Whether some small group should be kept together to police the 
programs which have been completed, I do not know. That function 
would have to be carried on somewhere, that is in the General Ac- 
counting Office, the State Department, or somewhere in Government. 
Certainly it would not in my judgment justify a Commission with 
salaries such as ours. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE OF 1958 APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Anprews. I believe you said you expect to have an unexpended 
balance of $70,000 this year ? 

Mr. GituitLanp. Yes, I would think that is conservative. 

Mr. Anprews. Does that unexpended balance come about because 
of any action of the Budget Bureau or is it solely because of the reor- 
ganization made by the Commission ? 

Mr. Git1iLianp. I believe it would be proper to say we discussed it 
with the Bureau of the Budget in the first instance on our own initia- 
tive in the light of the problem we were then facing. 

Mr. Anprews. Has the Budget Bureau withheld any of your funds 
for this year? 

Mr. GILLitLANpb. No. 


JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Anprews. I wish you would insert pages 2 through 5, page 12, 
23, 25, 34, 36, 43 and 45 of the justifications in the record. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


ForREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION—JUSTIFCATION OF ESTIMATES, 
Fiscat YEAR—1959 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Pursuant to the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1954 the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission is responsible for carrying out programs under 
the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, the International Claims Settlement 
Act of 1949, as amended, the performance of related activities contemplated 
therein, and the administration of the war claims fund in which there has been 
thus far deposited the sum of $225 million consisting of liquidated German and 
Japanese assets vested under the Trading With the Enemy Act. 
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During fiscal year 1959, a higher level of operations is now expected to be 
maintained than heretofore estimated. Experience has demonstrated that better 
staff utilization in developmental and investigatory work will be achieved by a 
greater continuity in the level of operations from fiscal year 1958 into 1959. 
Such work has been delayed on about 1,300 decisions by difficulty in obtaining 
evidence, and other delays may be expected. A too hurried effort in deter- 
mining such claims seems less likely to attain efficiency and just results than to 
take them regularly in stride with an experienced and constant staff. Con- 
sequently a rescheduling of claims operations has been made with reduced 
expenditures and lowered monetary requirements for fiscal year 1958. It is 
hoped and expected that these savings, together with those of prior years, will 
be sufficient to permit the completion of the program within the monetary and 
time limitations originally contemplated. 

The religious claims program under Public Law 997 will be completed in 
fiscal year 1958. During fiscal year 1959 it will be necessary that residual opera- 
tions involving correspondence, liquidation items, reports, disposition to Archives, 
actions occasioned by corrections or adjustments to claims information certified 
by other agencies concerning Public Law 997 and previous programs under the 
War Claims Act be continued. 





















ForEIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 


Salaries and expenses—statement relating appropriation estimate to 
current appropriation 
TOUT WUT cde diced ct care eames ttecaiee tania $800, 000 
JOO DURGCC GURNR ioc csi ne oust noaasneeaanaes 835, 000 







Total new obligational authority for 1958_._...__-._.--____-__--_- 835, 000 
Deductions: 
Completion of Public Law 997 program (religious 
CRIS) oo ivebdiebiscckiniig Rinna neaiigeinidapncndiantiaatimdaaaiaales $180, 000 





Decrease in costs Public Law 285 international claims__ 5, 000 







Total ehtiealS Moe BOTs ccc distaisedobsnawaicsicadecnall 650, 000 






Analysis by activities 










Activities 1958 Deductions 1959 


IE II in nas aneevscundendeaaenernnnsapeicebened $470, 000 $5, 000 $465, 000 





1 
S, We re ee Fe cn ccennenensd cennnnsenncs-sesuemennd 265, 000 180, 000 85, 000 
3. Review and development of claims programs... .-----..-.--.-- BA OEE Peseceseeestens 100, 000 













JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 





Salaries and expenses, FCSC, $650,000 

This title provides for the total administrative expenses of the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission in one account. $465,000 is requested to substantially 
complete the administration and settlement of international claims under Public 
Law 285, leaving only a minimum of residual items for the next year. The re- 
ligious claims program will be completed during fiscal year 1958. Liquidation 
operations for this and other completed programs will require $85,000 as a reim- 
bursement from the war claims fund. $100,000 is requested for the review and 
development of claims programs activity. 
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Due to the smallness of the agency and the need for economy in operations, 
extensive workload statistics are not maintained. Based on available data and 
on administrative evaluation, activity obligations are prorated as follows: 



































Review, de- 
International] World War | velopment Total 
claims II claims of claims 
programs 
Direct charges: 
Oe > een GE VIOU, on 8 ncn antorncagness PN IE dei cncunet ends $248, 075 $559, 000 
02 Travel - a gb ESE RGR CaT Ton oceca ee oee 1, 000 11, 000 
03-15 Other costs........- SELL . SISO 80, 000 80, 000 
Sanaa : . 
Tota! direct charges. aiaaanel | NE Bia aici 329, 075 650, 000 
Indirect charges: Distribution of charges 144, 075 $85,000 | (—)229,075 |------ en 
|---|} —_——-_-_——. 
Total charges... ....- piiahiakediamananed 465, 000 | 85, 000 100, 000 | 650, 000 
INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS 
Summary of workloads 
Balkan Italian Soviet 
Claims Claims Claims Total 
Division Division Division 
Fiscal year 1957, actual: Claims in development------_-- 4, 189 2, 246 4, 130 10, 565 
Proposed decisions - ----- ballasts 1, 281 381 2, 832 4, 494 
Hearings on enideiteniginn &8 66 243 397 
Final decisions 7 ede dbadidecka 835 239 1, 620 2, 604 
Fiscal year 1958, estimate: Claims in development - - -- 3, 354 2, 007 2, 510 7, 871 
Proposed decisions - - - - . 908 1, 365 798 3, 071 
PIERS EVAL 942544 A que encewewneseusecus 530 310 600 1, 440 
Final decisions- 4 ; ‘ 1, 054 1, 486 1, 460 4, 000 
Fiscal year 1959, estimate: Claims in development - -- 2, 300 §21 1, 050 3, 871 
Proposed decisions - - --- ; 2, 000 500 500 3, 000 
Hearings. a 590 145 345 1, 080 
Final decisions. -- ----- bine niiede -| 2, 300 521 1, 050 3, 871 





FoREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 


Estimate of travel requirements, fiscal year 1959—TInternational claims 





























| | 
Number | Number} Total | | Cost of 

claims of | days in | Per diem | Total cost) transpor- |Total cost 
Destinations of travel investi- | travelers; travel cost | per diem | tation | of travel 

gations | Status j 

| | | 
(1) (2) (3) | (4) | (5) (6) (7) (8) 
ma ee ro al ae | a "hd ca ie eal She = ee ee 
Domestic: 

New York, N. Y.. 217 6 | 53 | $12| $636 $210 $846 
Worcester, Mass_- 23 2 20 12 | 240 148 388 
Chicago, Ill_---- 98 | 4 23 12 276 334 610 
Detroit, Mich___--- 81 | 2 16 12 192 133 325 
Cleveland, Ohio____-- 67 | 1 11 12 132 65 197 
San Francisco, Calif__- 50 | 2 12 12 | 144 640 784 
Total domestic-_- 536 | 17 | 135 1, 620 1, 530 3, 150 

Foreign: 
Greece _ - eel 221 170 9 1, 530 | 1, 363 2, 893 
Yugoslavia_._._.__- 52 1 | 40 7 280 401 681 
Italy 50 40 | 12 480 201 681 

London, Bern, Vienna, and | | 
Bonn. ..- , 450 2) 60 12 | 720 1, 875 2, 595 
Total foreign. ---_--- 773 | 3 | 310 | 3,010 | 3, 840 6, 850 
Total travel__.... 1,309; 2) 445 |..........| 4,630| 5,370] 10,000 


t 
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Distribution of charges—Review and development of claims programs 


International 
claims 


Direct 
charges 
Percent 
Amount + distri- 


01 Personal services: 


Commissioners___ --.-- $78, 595 Z 

Executive Director _-._- 32, 500 11, 375 
General Counsel 67, 980 15, 810 
Office of Administrator_ 69, 000 32, 150 


02 Travel. ..- nehwoeumeyeu 1, 000 
03-15 Other costs.- 80, 000 


OI chip sects cwtbeesst 35 | 


l 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
: 


- 


Total 01 248, 075 — 86, 845 


329, 075 iz 144, 075 | 


World War II 
claims 


Amount | of distri- 


9, 805 
18, 460 
__ 22.700 
"74, 540 - 
"10, 460 | 


85, 000 


Pereent 


bution 


Review, develop- 
ment of claims 


programs 


| 
Percent 


Amount | of distri- 


BSkE 


a 
| ask 
_ “oo an2oo 


s 





SUMMARY OF WORKLOADS 


Office of the General C 


ounsel 


. Research and surveys, claims items_ -- 

. Legislative and legal research, man-hours_ 
. Legislative reports, items . 

. Legislative drafts and redrafts, items___- 
. Decision reviews (Public Law 285), numbe r of decisions. 
. Hearings (Public Law 285), number of hearings. . 

. Opinions, reports, regulations, etc., preparation “(man- 


hours) - 


. Collections ope rations, Ee ee aoe se ee 
. Liquidation old claims programs, reserves, adjustments. -_ 
. Congressional hearings—number of hearings attended ___- 
. Legislative advisory activities, man-hours 

. Interagency, staff and other conferences, man-hours ------ 


3. Correspondence, number of items_-.-.................-.---- 


. Receipt and dispatch of mail 
. Messenger trips. 
3. Processing, review and control of correspondence _- 
. Public docket entries J ‘ 
. Claims precessing, incoming_ ies 
. Claims processing, outgoing 
. Document and claim searches_ 
. Return of personal decuments__-- -- 
9. Bonds and other registration. . 
. Records disp sal. _- 
. Receipt of securities, forms requests _. 
2. Supply operations, man-hours. 
. Claims, fiscal operations, man- -hours.- 
. Administration accounts activities, man-hours_ 
5. Budget, statistics, and management activities, man-hours. | 
. Personne] activities, man-hours 


. Acquisition, maintenance of documents, data, files, 


library, and other sources of legal and cls 1ims information, 
man-hours. . 








Actual, 
fiscal year 
1957 


25, 252 
2, 080 
43 

25 

7, 188 
397 


7, 340 
800 
7, 852 
7 

1, 200 
3, 050 
5, 200 


Actual 1957 


98, 713 
1, 500 
98, 713 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1958 


16, 000 


50 
30 


Estimated 
1958 


18, 192 | 


7, 000 


7, 188 | 


40, 000 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1959 


10, 000 
2, 088 
55 

35 

6, 871 
1, 080 


2, 016 
540 

3, 320 
15 
600 

3, 000 
3, 000 


4, 176 


Estimated 
1959 


105, 000 
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Office of Administration—Continued 


Distribution of charges as 
Direct charges to “‘review and development of claims programs’”’ reimbursement from war 


claims fund 





01 Personal services Amount World War Percent of 
II claims distribution 





es wan ohawibslabiacaas abeinalil $78, 595 $23, 575 


30.0 

Le acasun oleae 32, 500 9, 805 30.0 
I Ee sd. db dda anesen iliewede 67, 980 18, 460 27.2 
ON VERE RS 2 Care 69, 000 22, 700 32.9 
NT he de dee cone Sibieee 248, 075 74, 540 30.0 
ee ttbetiinctinyuvitetwacicsnesadabescicastecieiccascck ROUND Bicnssenph coils Beaibidaeatandataclie 
ST a ag eT ae Te 80, 000 10, 460 13.1 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 
War claims fund 
Anticipated payments from the war claims fund during fiscal years 1958 and 


1959 under World War-II programs by the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission are as follows: 








1958 | 1959 
4 < are: 
Public Law 997____-- led a a a RE a oe OF ONE GO SG incest 
Liquidation (Public Laws 896, 303, 359, and 744).._..._...-......---.-------- 148, 308 $37, 500 
nn I i Ne i oc nedh Cucaedbaawaucnskape pen embesmteen 7, 000, 000 37, 500 


The above payments will be made from the allocation account “Payment of 
World War II claims, Foreign Claims Settlement Commission.” 

Administrative expenses withdrawn from the fund for the review and settle- 
ment of these claims are as follows: 1958, $265,000; 1959, $85,000. 

Justifications on workloads are included in the “Salaries and expenses” section, 


1959 BUDGET COMPARED WITH 1958 


Mr. Anprews. Your estimate for 1959 is $650,000, a decrease of 
$185,000 from the $835,000 made available for 1958 ? 

Mr. GILLILLANb. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. Of these amounts $565,000 is for direct appropri- 
ation in the 1959 budget as compared with $570,000 appropriated in 
1958, and $85,000 is from the war claims fund in 1959 as compared 
with $262,000 from that fund in 1958. 

Mr. Gu.tILiAnp. I believe it was $265,000, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anprews. $265,000, yes. 


OBLIGATIONS 


What are your obligations as of December 31, 1957 ? 

Mr. GiuittANp. This is a month-by-month breakdown of obliga- 
tions through December. The obligations are $391,730.64 cumulative 
to date, December 31, 1957. 

Mr. Anprews. Would you insert that in the record ? 

Mr. Grnuitianp. Very well. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Anprews. How many employees do you have on your payroll 
as of recent date? 


Mr. GruuiLianp. 93 right now. 

Mr. Kennepy. The figure we used as of December 31 showed 94 
on the rolls. 

Mr. Gittmanp. As of right now it is 93. We have arrangements 
made so that will drop to 90 within the next 6 weeks. 

Mr. Anprews. How many do you plan to have under the 1959 
budget ? 

Mr. Girumanp. Ninety. 

Mr. Anprews. An item not so previously identified appears as “Re- 
view and development of claims programs.” 

Mr. Gruuimanp. Yes. 


Mr. Anprews. With an estimate of $100,000. One of the statements 
in support of this— 


* * * in addition to the 25 or more perennial bills to amend the War Claims 
Act—there will be major legislative proposals pending which will require as 
many, if not more, man-hours than heretofore have been devoted * * *, 


PENDING LEGISLATION AFFECTING COMMISSION 


Can you tell us why you make that prediction about the volume of 
legislation ? 

Mr. GiuurtLanp. Of course, we know something about the bills that 
are presently here and the activity of the administration on others. 
For example, there is legislation with reference to German claims. 

Mr. Anprews. I wish you would list in the record at this point the 
bills that are pending now which affect your agency which have not 
been acted on by Congress. 

Mr. Gruuiianp. It will be all right if we submit the list ? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Foreign CLaAIMs SETTLEMENT COMMISSION OF THE UNITED STATES, JANUARY 16, 
1958 


The following legislation, exclusive of appropriation bills and general admin- 
istrative measures, pending in the 85th Congress, the enactment of which would 
affect, directly or indirectly, the claim functions of the Commission. (NoTE.— 
Asterisk (*) opposite bill number indicates request for legislative report.) 


HOUSE BILLS 


Referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce except H. R. 
5044, H. R. 5752, and H. R. 6606 to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and H. R. 
9533 to the Committee on Veterans Affairs: 


H. R. 527:* To amend the War Claims Act of 1948, so as to extend the benefits 
of such act to persons captured or interned by, or in hiding from, the Japanese 
Government in China during World War II. 

H. R. 597: To amend section 9 (a) of the Trading With the Enemy Act, as 
amended. 

H. R. 1016:* To create a Czechoslovakian claims fund to settle claims of cer- 
tain United States nationals against Czechoslovakia. 

H. R. 1021:* To amend the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended (American 
war damage claims). 
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H. R. 2155:* To amend section 17 of the War Claims Act of 1948 so as to in- 
crease the classes of persons entitled to receive payment of certain claims 
under such section, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 2505:* To amend the War Claims Act of 1948, so as to extend the bene- 
fits of such act to persons captured or interned by, or in hiding from, the 
Japanese Government in China during World War II. 

H. R. 2537:* To amend section 32 of the Trading With the Enemy Act of 1917, 
as amended, so as to permit the return under such section of property which 
an alien acquired by gift, devise, bequest, or inheritance from an American 
citizen. 

H. R. 3356:* To amend the Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended. 

H. R. 3842:* To amend section 32 (a) of the Trading With the Enemy Act. 

H. R. 3871:* To provide for the investment of certain funds obtained under 
the provisions of the Trading With the Enemy Act, and to provide for the use 
of interest from such investments for scientific scholarships and fellowships 
for children of veterans. 

H. R. 4185:* To provide that members of the Armed Forces shall be paid com- 
pensation at the rate of $2.50 per day for each day spent in hiding during 
World War II or the Korean conflict to evade capture by the enemy. 

H. R. 4204:* To create a Czechoslovakian claims fund to settle claims of cer- 
tain United States nationals against Czechoslovakia. 

H. R. 4216:* To amend section 9 (a) of the Trading With the Enemy Act, as 
amended. 

H. R. 4416:* To provide funds to pay nationals of the United States who have 
war damage claims against Germany and Japan, without additional direct 
appropriations therefor, and to amend the Trading With the Enemy Act and 
the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended. 

H. R. 4425 :* To amend the Trading With the Enemy Act. 

H. R. 4685:* To amend section 32 of the Trading With the Enemy Act of 1917, 
as amended, so as to permit the return under such section of amounts pay- 
able to aliens under trust funds created by American citizens. 

H. R. 4742:* To provide that members of the Armed Forces shall be paid com- 
pensation at the rate of $2.50 per day for each day spent in hiding during 
World War Il or the Korean conflict to evade capture by the enemy. 

H. R. 5044:* To amend the International Claims Settlement Act of 1949 (exten- 
sion of eligibility). ; 

H. R. 5647: *To amend the Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended, and the 
War Claims Act of 1948, as amended (return of vested enemy assets and 
American war damage claims). 

H. R. 5752: *To amend section 304 of the International Claims Settlement Act 
of 1949, as amended, so as to make certain persons who were citizens of the 
United States on the date of the enactment of such section eligible to file 
claims thereunder. 

H. R. 5760: *To amend the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended (American war 
damage claims). 

H. R. 5814: *To provide funds to pay nationals of the United States who have 
war damage claims against Germany and Japan, without additional direct 
appropriations therefor, and to amend the Trading with the Enemy Act and 
the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended (return of vested enemy assets and 
American war damage claims). 

H. R. 6034: *To amend the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, and the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, as amended, and to provide for the payment of certain 
American war damage claims (return of vested enemy assets and American 
war damage claims). 

H. R. 6083: *To provide funds to pay nationals of the United States who have 
war damage claims against Germany and Japan, without additional direct 
appropriations therefor, and to amend.the Trading With the Enemy Act and 
the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended. 

H. R. 6102: *To amend the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, and the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act, as amended, and to provide for the payment of cer- 
tain American war damage claims (return of enemy vested assets and Ameri- 
can war damage claims). 

H. R. 6255: To provide for the investment of certain funds obtained under the 
provisions of the Trading With the Enemy Act, and to provide for the use of 
interest from such investments for scientific scholarships and fellowships for 
children of veterans (report requested on identical bill, H. R. 3871). 
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H. R. 6264: *To amend the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended (extend sec. 5 
benefits to all American civilian internes including residents of Guam). 

H. R. 6545: *To provide for the suspension of the vesting of alien property, and 
the liquidation of vested property, under the Trading With the Enemy Act. 

H. R. 6606: *To amend section 306 of the International Claims Settlement Act 
of 1949, as amended (extending the filing period for certain claims). 

H. R. 6766: *To provide for the return to religious, charitable, or educational 
institutions of property seized under the Trading With the Enemy Act before 
December 18, 1941, and the proceeds thereof. 

H. R. 6888: *To amend the Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended, and the 
War Claims Act of 1948, as amended (return of enemy vested assets and 
American War damage claims). Submitted by the Commission in behalf of 
the executive branch. 

H. R. 7222: *To provide funds to pay nationals of the United States who have 
war damage claims against Germany and Japan, without additional direct 
appropriations therefor, and to amend the Trading With the Enemy Act and the 
War Claims Act of 1948, as amended. 

H. R. 7318: *To amend the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, to provide 
compensation for certain World War II losses (American war damage claims). 

H. R. 7353: *To amend section 5 of the War Claims Act of 1948 to provide de- 
tention and other benefits thereunder to certain Guamanians killed or cap- 
tured by the Japanese at Wake Island. 

H. R. 7358: *To amend section 4 of the War Claims Act of 1948 to provide bene- 
fits to certain contractors’ employees. 

H. R. 7350: To amend section 5 of the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, to 
provide benefits to Guamanians captured or killed at Wake Island. 

H. R. 7830: * To amend the Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended, so as 
to provide for certain payments for the relief and rehabilitation of needy 
victims of Nazi persecution. 

H. R. 8029: To provide for the payment of claims for supplies and services 
furnished the irregular, or guerrilla, forces of the former Commonwealth of 
the Philippines during World War IT. 

H. R. 8167: To provide for the payment of claims for supplies and services 
furnished by the irregular, or guerrilla, forces of the former Commonwealth 
of the Philippines during World War II. 

H. R. 8920: * To amend the War Claims Act of 1948 with respect to claims for 
benefits in the case of certain persons who died while held as prisoners of 
war. 

H. R. 9175: * To provide scientific scholarships and fellowships for children 
of veterans and other individuals from interest resulting from the investment 
of certain funds obtained under the provisions of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act, and to provide for the repayment from such funds of certain 
American war claims against Germany and Japan. 

H. R. 9533: To authorize certain compensation to members and former mem- 
bers of the uniformed services who were confined as prisoners of war or who 
evaded capture for a period of 1 year or more, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 9935: To amend the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, to provide 
compensation for certain World War II losses (American war damage claims). 


SENATE BILLS 


Pending before the Senate Committee on the Judiciary : 


S. 163:* To extend the period for filing claims under the War Claims Act of 
1948. 

S. 411: To amend the Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended. 

S. 600 (return of enemy vested assets and American war damage claims). 

S$. 600: Amendments intended to be proposed by Mr. Young. 

S. 625: * To amend section 303 of the International Claims Settlement Act of 
1949, as amended, so as to make certain persons who were citizens of the 
United States on the date of the enactment of such section eligible to file 
claims thereunder. 

S. 727: To provide for the investment of certain funds obtained under the pro- 
visions of the Trading With the Enemy Act, and to provide for the use of 
interest from such investments for scientific scholarships and fellowships for 
children of veterans. 
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S. 883:* To extend for 1 year the time for filing of claims by former prisoners 
of war under section 6 (e) of the War Claims Act of 1948. 

S. 979: * To amend the International Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as amended, 
and for other purposes. (Extends filing period for certain claims and reduc- 
tion of awards to reflect tax write-off benefits. Passed Senate August 15, 
1957. Referred to Committee on Foreign Affairs). 

S. 1302: To amend the Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended, and the 
War Claims Act of 1948, as amended (return of enemy vested assets and 
American war damage claims). 

S. 1689: * To provide for the suspension of the vesting of alien property, and 
the liquidation of vested property, under the Trading With the Enemy Act. 

S. 1845: * To create a Czechoslovakian claims fund to settle claims of certain 
United States nationals against Czechoslovakia. 

S. 1981: * To amend the Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended, so as to 
provide for certain payments for the relief and rehabilitation of needy vic- 

tims of Nazi persecution. 

. 2149: To authorize the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to make 

grants from funds obtained under the Trading With the Enemy Act to assist 

the States and local communities to provide facilities for older persons in- 
cluding the surviving parents of veterans of World War II and the Korean 
conflict. 

. 2737:* To provide scientific scholarships and fellowships for children of vet- 

erans and other individuals from interest resulting from the investment of 

certain funds obtained under the provisions of the Trading With the Enemy 

Act, and to provide for the repayment from such funds of certain American 

war claims against Germany and Japan. 

Res. 232: Authorizing an investigation of the administration of the Trading 


With the Enemy Act and War Claims Act of 1948 by the Committee on 
Judiciary. 


. 
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PRIVATE BILLS 


Pending respectively before the House and Senate Committees on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1506 :* For the relief of Cesar Garcia. 
H. R. 1844 :* For the relief of Harry Vondas. 


H. R. 3165:* For the relief of William H. Lowery, executor of the estate of 
Minnie A. Lowry, deceased, 


H. R. 4049 :* For the relief of Abraham Fye. 

H. R. 4985 :* For the relief of Cesar Garcia. 

H. R. 7124 :* For the relief of Lester R. Loomis. 

H. R. 8940:* For the relief of Rosario H. DiRosa. 

H. R. 9608 :* For the relief of Dorman William Whittom. 
S$. 2756 :* For the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Alf C. Bergum. 
S. 2885 :* For the relief of Eleanor Constan. 


( Discussion off the record. ) 


LIST OF CLAIMS AND CLAIMANTS 


Mr. James. Do you publish the list of claims in process or un- 
processed ? 

Mr. Ginuittanp. Yes. You mean in the Commission rather than 
here ? 

Mr. James. Yes. 

Mr. GiLLiLLanp. We maintain a public docket of all claims filed 
with the Commission. It shows the name of the claimant, the amount 
he claims and the nature of his loss and is open to public inspection. 
We maintain that for quite a number of reasons. 

I would say one of the principal reasons is that on a claims load 
which does not have sufficient money to compensate all claims fully, 
the allowance of any one claim prejudices every other claimant who 
might have a valid claim, because it reduces the amount of the other 
claimants potential recovery. We like to have those folks have as 
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much information about the situation as we reasonably can give 
them. 

Sometimes they come in with information that is of value to us 
with reference to claims other than their own. We try to give them 
as much of an opportunity as possible to have their say to protect 
their own interest. Accordingly, we do maintain that sort of .docket 
and post notices of results on claims, times of hearings, and things 
of that sort so that the claimants can adjust their plans to the 
schedules. 

Mr. James. Then a full and complete docket can be examined at 
only one place. In your agency. 

Mr. Grmuuitianp. That is right. We maintain it in a room called 
the docket room. 

Also in that room we maintain the schedules of hearings. The con- 
trol of hearings goes on in that office. In some degree the issuance 
of decision is controlled there. 

Mr. James. You have said you post various items of interest. Are 
they posted elsewhere besides here in Washington ? 

Mr. GruiLLana. No, they are posted on the official bulletin board 
which is in the front corridor. 

When we set up that method we did publish notice in the Federal 
Register that we expected to do it, in order that law firms and others 
who watch for things of that sort, at least, would be apprised of our 
method of handling it. 

Mr. James. Is there considerable interest on the part of agents, 
working in this field, in these claims? 

Mr. Grium.anp. Well, there will be areas where there are. Fre- 
quently Americans who have interest in these claims live in neighbor- 
ing communities. Let us say their ancestors were Hungarians. When 
they came to this country they settled down together in some neighbor- 
hood in Chicago or maybe in Massachusetts. Of course they are now 
and for generations perhaps they have been American citizens, but 
they tend to remain in groups nevertheless. That is not always true 
but many of them are that way. 

Mr. James. I was thinking particularly of law firms—or other 
agents who might have a special interest in this particular field. 

Mr. GituitLanp. There are such firms, yes. 

Mr. James. And they can get current information in the Federal 
Register ? 

Mr. Grurittanp. We published a notice of the docket and that we 
would post decisions, in the Federal Register. Firms interested are 
familiar with our way of giving this information and they do fre- 
quently come into the Commission and consult the bulletin board and 
go in and search the condition of our docket. 

Then, as Mr. McGuire just reminded me, we make a report to the 
Congress twice a year as to the status of our work. We include in that 
report summaries of key Commission decisions. 

Of course, we get some extra copies and we find a good deal of 
demand for that publication. Lawyers write in for it. It is helpful 
to them in preparing to submit matters to the Commission because they 
are enabled to know what our prior decisions have been and to know 
something about our preliminary thinking. 
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It is also helpful to the Commission in bringing about a more orderly 
submission of claims than would be the case if they had no information 
about the background of decision. We send this publication to every 
one of the State university law libraries and State law libraries around 


the country so it is available to lawyers in the various States in that 
fashion, also. 


APPROPRIATIONS OFFSET BY CLAIMS FUND DEPOSITS 


Mr. Gary. Are any of these claims paid out of the funds held by the 
Alien Property Custodian ? 

Mr. Giuuittann. Yes. The Bulgarian, Rumanian, and Hungarian 
claims are paid, to the extent they are paid, from assets of those coun- 
tries vested in the Office of Alien Property and liquidated and deposited 
in the United States Treasury in three respective funds. 

There is a Hungarian fund, a Bulgarian fund, and a Rumanian fund. 

The breat bulk of our claims have heretofore been paid from the 
war claims fund. There is no program of that kind for fiscal 1959 
except the policing or liquidation work that I spoke of in the prepared 
statement. But the war claims fund is made up entirely of former 
German and Japanese assets vested by the Office of Alien Property. 
The statute provides, section 13 of the War Claims Act, for the deposit 


of the net proceeds of the liquidation of those assets in the war claims 
fund, and we have paid all of the war claims from that fund. 


Mr. Gary. Why couldn’t we pay the expenses of operating this 
Commission out of some of these assets ? 


Mr. GILuILLaNnp. They are paid that way. Part of our activities in 


the field of war claims is paid from the war claims fund. We have 
here a request for an authorization of $85,000 for fiscal 1959. 

As to the others, Italy, Russia, Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria, 
the statute provides that 5 percent of the deposits to those respective 
funds shall be transferred into the general funds of the Treasury to 
offset these appropriations, and, based on the estimates which are con- 
tained in this budget as to the amounts, they will cover all of the 
expenses of this activity, so that there are no taxpayer dollars involved. 

Mr. Gary. In your entire appropriation ? 

Mr. GiruiiiaNnp. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. I am very glad to get that information. 

Mr. Anprews. That has been true since the Commission was first 
established ; has it not ? 

Mr. Griuitianp. My general counsel would like me to call attention 
to the fact we are operating at less than 5 percent. : 

Mr. Anprews. You have operated on funds from the war claims 
completely ? 

Mr. GriuiiaANp. With one exception and that was the Korean war 
claims program. 

Mr. Anprews. You wound up that program; did you not? 

Mr. Guamuanp. That is true. 


PERSONAL SERVICE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Anprews. Why is $4,630 required for other personal services 
compared with actual expenditures of $1,220 in 1957? 

r. GriiieiaNp. $2,130 of that amount comes about by the way 

the end of the week relates to the end of the year. The item is shown 
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as regular pay above 52-week base. There isa little gap brought about 
by the relationship of the payroll period to the fiscal year. 

As to the other items there is a narrative concerning them on pages 
20 and 21 of the justification of estimates. 

Would it be proper to incorporate them in the record in answer to 
your question ? 

Mr. Anprews. It would, yes. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Consultants, $2,500 


For fiscal year 1959, it is estimated that $2,500 will be required for hire of 
consultants on a when-actually-employed basis. Such consultants are needed to 
provide expert advice to the Commission in foreign law, finance, foreign prop- 
erty ownership, real and personal property appraisal, securities and investment 
evaluation, and related fields. It. is considered more economical to employ such 
specialists when actually needed rather than attempt to maintain them on a 
full-time basis. 

Balkan claims, $1,250 


A consultant will be required for appraisals, analysis of land extracts, and 


similar expert considerations on Bulgarian claims for 15 days at $50 per day, a 
total of $750. 


Analysis of financial and legal records of large Balkan industrial claims will 
require services of a consultant for 10 days at $50 per day, a total of $500. 
Soviet claims, $750 


One legal consultant will be required for 5 days at $50 per day, a total of $250, 
to assist in determining complex problems of Russian law, such as whether a 
taking of nationalization occurred and the date thereof. 

One accounting consultant will be required for 10 days at $50 per day, a total 
of $500, to inspect and examine for comprehensive analysis certain voluminous 
and complicated financial records submitted by claimants to establish loss. 


Italian claims, $500 


An expert consultant will be required to advise on valuation of properties in 
Albania, Greece, Yugoslavia, and Italy for 10 days at $50 per day, a total of $500. 


CLAIMS PENDING 


Mr. Anprews. How many claims do you have pending before your 
Commission at this time of all types? Do you have a table san ng 
the number pending for the calendar years 1957, 1956, 1955, and back ? 

Mr. GrtuiLLanp. We haven’t one prepared but we will be glad to 
submit it. 

Mr. Anprews. I wish you would prepare it and put it in the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


ForREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 


Claims pending before the Commission 


| Fiscal year 1958 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 

| 1956, as of 1957, as of 

| July 1, 1955 | July 1, 1956 | As of July 1, | As of Dec, 31, 
1957 1957 





Publie Law 615 (War Claims Act) -..__..------ | 6, 885 114 





Public Law 744 (War Claims Act). __- 2, 984 SUB csncus ot aes vaio 
Public Law 285 (International Claims Settle- | 
os nan einer ccsuroreneniods 3, 718 7,871 | 1 5, 160 
Public Law 997 (War Claims Act) ---- si ne pedi aue 7 asasael 102 | 40 
EE eanccodet oat inna aiabieahe 9, 869 5, 386 7,973 | 5, 200 








1 These are final decisions. Included are all claiths on which no final hearings have been held and no 
final decisions authorized. Pro d decisions have been prepared on 632 of these, but have not yet reached 
the Commission for final consideration. All others are in development. 
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Mr. Anprews. Can you tell me whether or not the number of claims 
now is on the increase or is it leveling off and declining? 

_Mr. Gruuinianp. We have not been receiving any claims for some 
time. The deadline on filing on all programs was passed some time 
ago. Number of claims is therefore declining. We are merely work- 
ng on claims which have been filed some time ago. 

Mr. Anprews. The deadline for filing has passed ? 

Mr. GiLuitLanp. On all programs that we have. 

Mr. Anprews. But you have a backlog of claims which were filed 
prior to the cutoff date and you are workcthe on those claims now? 

Mr. Giiim.anp. That is right. 

_ Anprews. Do you expect to wind them all up by August of 
1959? 

Mr. GriuiLtLaAnp. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I do. Let me reiterate, 
though, that it is a tight run and this budget is made up on the basis 
of a tight run. 


NUMBER OF CLAIMS AWAITING DECISION 


Would you like to have at this point the number of claims in each 
unit of our Commission on which proposed decisions have not been 
issued on the programs that will concern us in 1959? 

Mr. Anvrews. I think that would be helpful. 

Mr. Giiuittanp. As of right now? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

Mr. Gruum.anp. In the Soviet Division there are 1,586. In the 
Italian there are 553. In the Balkan there are 2,489. That shows a 
total of 4,528. 

Mr. Anprews. That is the total volume of business, so to speak, that 
is now pending before your Commission ? 

Mr GituitiaNnp. We are still working on the religious program un- 
der Public Law 997 which will wind up on February 6. 

There remain 33 claims on which final decision has not issued. We 
have held hearings on 32 of them. They will be completed within 
that period of time. 

Mr. Anprews. February of this year? 

Mr. Gmuiianp. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. For how many countries of the world have claims 
programs been authorized ? 

Mr. GittitLanp. You mean with which we are concerned ? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

Mr. Gruuitanp. Are we taking that from the standpoint of claims 
against those countries or geographical location of the loss? 

Mr. Anprews. Against those countries. 

Mr. GittitiaNp. I think I can answer that. Give me a moment to 
check it. There are nine of them, sir. 


POTENTIAL CLAIMS PROGRAMS 


Mr. Anprews. What countries are left for which claims programs 
may be initiated ? . 

Mr. GiraiLanp. The major liabilities so far as Germany is con- 
cerned have not yet been attacked. That would be the biggest one. 
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Again there isa little difference so far as area of loss as distinguished 
from countries causing loss is concerned. 
_ Legislation that pending in Congress would affect claims with situs 
in Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland; Latvia, Lithuania, the terri- 
tory of Danzig, Esthonia, Austria, Albania, Greece, and the war claims 
” as have not yet been attacked, China, Burma, Indonesia, 
ndochina. 


Mr. Anprews. Do some of the bills now pending in Congress affect 
those countries ? 

Mr. GiuuLANp. Yes, they do. There are bills to authorize the 
processing of claims for the nationalization or other taking of property 
which come within the ambit of the International Claims Settlement 
Act. and there are others that are for war claims. 

The largest group of uncompensated claims is for war losses attri- 
butable to Germany. 

The people in the Far East whose lossess occurred in Japan, or 
whose losses occurred in the Philippines, Wake Island, Guam, and so 
on, have received a much greater measure of compensation than Amer- 
icans who had losses in Europe. 


FINALITY OF COMMISSION DETERMINATIONS 


Mr. Anprews. Is there any appeal from a decision by your Commis- 
sion ? 

Mr. Gruui.anp. No. 

Mr. Anprews. You do review for an applicant your decision on his 
claim? 

Mr. Gruurtianp. Yes. We must grant a hearing and we try to make 
them as thorough and objective as we can depending upon the status 
of our workload. 

Mr. Anprews. But’ if you rule against him the second time that 
is it? 

Mr. GruuitLAnp. That is it. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all, gentlemen. Thank you for coming. 

Mr. Grurmianp. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen. 


TuHursbay, JANUARY 16, 1958. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
Presipent’s Apvisory COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 
WITNESSES 


NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, CHAIRMAN 
ARTHUR A. KIMBALL, STAFF DIRECTOR 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





Program by activities: Staff services, administration, and re- 


search (total obligations) [ aL $34, 948 $50, 000 $57, 500 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available___....--- 22, 552 | ------]-- . 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) ere 57, 506 | 50, 000 | 57, 500 
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Object classification 


| i 
1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions_.- 
Full-time eqvivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year. 





Average GS grade and salary 11. 6 $s, 660 | . 6 $8, 734 ; 


61 Personal services: 
Permanent positions -_-- ete daneain ea ; $29, 619 7, 845 
Positions other than permanent - ; 
Other personal services- - - - -- 465 

Total personal services._.......__-_._-_- ‘ , 310 

Travel - inn ciipens i , 269 | 2, 500 

Communication services. -- . 000 

Other contractual services: Services ‘performed by ‘other 

agencies ‘ 2, 000 

Srpplies and materiz als 1, 000 

Equipment 250 

Grants, s bsidies, and contributions... 2, 840 

Taxes and assessments-- 100 











Total obligations 50, 000. 

Mr. Anprews. We have present with us this morning Mr. Nelson 
A. Rockefeller, Chairman, and Mr. Arthur A. Kimball, ‘staff director 
of the President? s Advisory Committee on Government Organization. 

Mr. Rockefeller, you were to speak to the budget of the Advisory 
Committee. We will be glad to hear your general statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. RockereLier. Thank you very much Mr. Chairman, and mem- 
bers of the subcommittee. The President’s Advisory Committee. on 
Government Organization was established in January 1953, by Execu- 
tive Order 10- 139. to advise the President. the assistant to the President, 
and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget with respect to changes 
in the organization and activities of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment which, in its opinion, would promote economy and efficiency in 
the operation of that branch. 

The members of the Advisory Committee, all of whom have served 
since its inception, are Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, president of Johns 
Hopkins University, Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, president of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, and myself as Chairman. 

The Advisory Committee has continued to meet on an average of 
at least once a month. From time to time it meets with the President 
and participates in Cabinet sessions when the agenda includes Gov- 
ernment organization items. The Director of the Bureau of the Bud- 
get. customarily attends the Committee meetings, and the heads of 
executive departments and agencies participate from time to time 
where matters of direct concern to such officials are on the Committee 
agenda. 

For the information of the subcommittee, I have brought a state- 
ment indicating the scope and types of matters to which the Advisory 
Committee has devoted its attention during the last fiscal year and thus 
far during fiscal year 1958. Currently and for several ‘months past, 
the areas with which the Committee has been primarily concerned have 
included : 

Organization of the Department of Defense. 
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Organization of nonmilitary defense activities. 

Organizational aspects of the aviation facilities study which led to 
the establishment of the Airways Modernization Board. 

We have been working with General Quesada on the establishment 
of an aviation agency which he has been directed to have ready in 
1959. 

Development of a career executive program, pursuant to Executive 
Order 10724 (based on the senior civil-service proposal put forward 
by the Hoover Commission). 

Organization of foreign affairs activities, particularly arrangements 
set forth in Executive Order 10742 for administering the mutual se- 
curity program. 

Organization of White House facilities, particularly the issuance of 
Executive Order 10729, establishing the Office of Presidential Person- 
nel Adviser. 

The Advisory Committee is assisted by a small regular staff of two 
professional and three clerical and secretarial employees. When re- 
quired on particular projects, expert consultants are utilized. Where 
more extensive research and Sauiky aie are needed, the Advisory Com- 
mittee has had the full cooperation of the Bureau of the Budget in 
making or arranging for the necessary studies. 

For fiscal year 1959 we are requesting $57,500 to provide funds for 
the normal staff complement of 5 employees, for expert consultants 
as needed, and for nominal “housekeeping” expenses. The members 
of the Advisory Committee serve without compensation. 

The $57,500 requested involves an increase of $7,500 over the $50,000 
appropriated for the current fiscal year, and would restore our appro- 
priation to the fiscal year 1957 level. The $7,500 reduction made in 
our current appropriation largely reflects the lapse due to absence of 
the incumbent of the grade GS-15 position. This employee is now 
back on the payroll after having been on leave during most of the 6 
months which ended December 31, 1957. Thus, the requested increase 
is required to finance the Committee’s normal staff complement on a 
full-time basis throughout fiscal year 1959. 

In order that you may have up-to-date information as to the status 
of the Advisory Committee’s fiscal year 1958 funds, a statement has 
been prepared showing obligations for the first 6 months through De- 
cember 31, 1957. This statement also projects our estimated obliga- 
tions through the remainder of fiscal year 1958. You will note that 
through December 31 our obligations have totaled $22,317, and that 
we estimate that the $27,683 balance will be required during the final 
6 months on the basis of the full regular staff complement. 

In examining specific categories of expense, you may be interested 
to note that while our travel requirements apparently will be con- 
siderably less this year than originally anticipated, these savings 
probably will be offset by the necessity of doubling our estimated re- 
quirements for the intermittent employment of expert consultants. 

It can be expected that during this session of Congress, several reor- 
ganization proposals which are being developed with the assistance of 
the Advisory Committee, will be transmitted to the Congress. Where 
appropriate, reorganization plans probably will be used under the 
authority which was modified and renewed at the last session of Con- 
gress. Legislation may be required, however, in some cases. Until 
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such reorganization proposals are ready for Presidential action, how- 
ever, it would be inappropriate for me to be more specific. 

I will gladly try to answer your questions. 

Mr. Anprews. We will insert the pages following Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s statement. 

(The pages referred to follows :) 


EXAMPLES OF ACTIVITIES OF THE PRESIDENT’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON GOVERN- 
MENT ORGANIZATION DURING FISCAL YEARS 1957 AND 1958 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Dates of committee meetings: 


August 17, 1956 January 10, 1957 April 5, 1957 
October 17, 1956 January 19, 1957 May 13-14, 1957 
November 12, 1956 February 20, 1957 May 30, 1957 
December 7, 1956 March 16, 1957 June 12, 1957 
December 21, 1956 March 26, 1957 June 18, 1957 


Recommendations to the President and other actions: 

1. Hoover Commission recommendations.—Participated in review of organiza- 
tional proposals of the Second Hoover Commission. 

2. Aviation facilities study—Consultation on organizational aspects with the 
special study group headed by the President’s Special Assistant for Aviation 
Facilities Planning, which resulted in legislation establishing the Airways 
Modernization Board. 

3. Civil defense organization—Recommended participation by Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator in Cabinet meetings; participated in continuing review of 
Civil Defense organization. 

4. Independent agencies.—Reviewed Executive Office relationships with the 
independent agencies, 

5. White House and Ewecutive Office of the President.—Conducted continuing 
review of the present organization 

6. Foreign atoms-for-peace program.—Reviewed organizational arrangements 
for participation of the Atomic Energy Commission and the International Coop- 
eration Administration in this program. 

7. Department of Labor—Consultation with the Secretary of Labor with 
respect to certain aspects of the Government’s organization for dealing with 
labor affairs. 

8. Public works planning—Consultation on organizational aspects with the 
President’s Special Assistant for Public Works Planning. 

9. Foreign affairs organization.—Participated in continuing review ; consulta- 
tion on organizational aspects of mutual security program. 


FISCAL YEAR 1958 (TO DECEMBER 31, 1957) 


Dates of committee meetings : 
September 10, 1957 
October 10, 1957 
October 21, 1957 
November 4, 1957 
November 15, 1957 
December 5, 1957 

Recommendations to the President and other subjects under consideration : 

1. Department of Defense organization.—Participating in current review. 

2. Organization for nonmilitary defense—Participating in review of organi- 
zation for civil defense and defense mobilization. 

3. Organization for aviation activities—Consulting on organizational aspects 
with the President’s Special Assistant for Aviation (who also is Chairman of 
the newly created Airways Modernization Board). 

4. Personnel administration.—Participating in the studies of the President’s 
Career Executive Committee, established by Executive Order 10724. 

5. White House-Erecutive Office organization.—Conducting continuing review ; 
recommended new office of Personnel Adviser to the President, established by 
Executive Order 10729. 


20539—58——_9 
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6. Foreign affairs organization.—Conducting continuing review; consultation 
on recent changes in arrangements for administration of the mutual security 
program (Executive Order 10742). 

7. Organization of transportation activities —Participitating in current re- 
view. 

8. Publie works planning.—Consultation on organizational aspects with the 
President’s Special Assistant for Public Works Planning. 


PRESIDENT’s ApvisoRY COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 


Statement of obligations, fiscal year 1958 (showing actual obligations through 
Dec. 31, 1957) 











1% 

| Obligations | Jan. 1-June | Total, fiscal 

| through | 30, 1958 (esti-| year 1958 

| Dee. 31, 1957 | mate) 

— a Ciel sien ideale Pes: | i —— cumenceaiiiie -|— idindeinineeedl 
01 Personal services. | $16, 945 | $21, 651 | $38, 596 
Intermittent employme nt. . 1, 925 1, 960 | 3, 885 
Total personal services <r 18, 870 | 23, 611 42, 481 
02 Travel. : 176 500 | 676 
04 Communications / nb db see ; ae 253 | 250 | 503 
07 Other contractual services. --- Oot all : heed 1, 467 1, 135 | 2, 602 
08 Supplies. : 7 | 486 600 1, 086 
09 Equipment---- ; iosabh . i 250 250 
11 Retirement. ; ; ead | 1, 022 1,310 2, 332 
ah 5 cae thd entns ai ; 43 27 70 
Total obligations... 22, 317 27, 683 50, 000 





RETURN OF EMPLOYEE 


Mr. Anprews. The reason for your $7,500 increase over the 1958 
appropriation is due to the fact that one of your full-time employees 
was absent the first 6 months of fiscal 1958 but he has come back to 
work as of the 1st of January 1958 ¢ 
Mr. Rockereiter. That is correct. 
Mr. Anprews. What employee is that? What are his duties? 
Mr. Rockeretxrr. It is the assistant to the staff director, Mr. John 
Kennedy. He is a man of wide background and experience in Gov- 
ernment, particularly in the foreign field. 
There was considerable concern, as you know perhaps better than 
anyone, Mr. Chairman, about expenditures during this past year. 
Every effort was being made in every branch of the executive de- 
partment of the Government to reduce expenditures. There was an 
opportunity where this gentleman could be of important assistance 
to an outside organization, and in view of that we released him in an 
effort to cooperate in this desire to hold down expenditures. 
However, his absence has resulted in overwork by the remaining 
members of the staff, and with the current work-load that is on the 
committee and the staff it was essential that this man come back. 
Mr. Anprews. This agency was created by Executive order. 
Mr. Rocxere.ter. That is correct. 
Mr. Anprews. In, 1953. 
Mr. Rockereuier. That is right. 


PRESIDENTIAL INTEREST IN COMMITTEE 


Mr. Anprews. Have you worked very closely with the President 
since the creation of the agency? 

Mr. Rocxeretter. We have been in constant contact with the Presi- 
dent in discussions with him and aiding him in his work and studies 
of organization problems. 
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Mr. Anprews. You think he wants to see this Commission 
continue ? 


Mr. Rockrretier. He so expressed himself, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Anprews. Recently? 
Mr. Rockereiter. Yes, he has. 


STATUS OF HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Anprews. Last year you said 13 percent of the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations awaited action. How many or what per- 
centage have been acted upon as of now? 

Mr. RocxeretiEr. I have the figures for you, Mr. Chairman. Total 
recommendations were 497. Accepted wh ally or in part by the execu- 

tive branch of the Government are 383, which is 77 percent. 

Implemented or in process of implementation are 291, which is 
59 percent. 

Additional recommendations accepted but not yet implemented, 42. 

Recommendations that have not been accepted out of the 497 are 79. 

Favored by the administration but requiring legislation are 50, or 
13 percent of the total. Examples of these are the personnel train- 
ing authority, discontinuance of postal savings system, adjusting 
interest rates to meet cost of Government borrowing, accrual budget- 
ing, and elimination of Government competition with private 
business. 

Those are examples of the type of recommendations which require 
iegislation and cannot be acted on through reorganization. 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION REPORT 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Rockefeller, you just recently issued a report 
in connection with the Defense Establishment of this country. Was 
‘here any connection between your office with this organizatica and 
vour report position ? 

Mr. Rockereter. There was absolutely no connection, Mr. Chair- 
man, of any character between the two functions. The only relation- 
ship, you might say, is that I happened to be involved in both activities 
personally. ~ Obv iously one’s thinking is affected by one’s experiences 
and one’s opportunities for contact and understanding. 

However, the conclusions expressed in this report are the unani- 
mous consensus of 50 people and nothing was included in the report 
which did not pass first the subcommittee of 20 men that drew this 
up and then it was approved in full session. 

Mr. Anprews. Were any of those 50 members of the committee 
Government officials ? 


Mr. Rockxere.uer. No, none of the members of the committee were 
Government officials. 

There were a number of them who resigned from the committee to 
take Government jobs. There were the following: Dr. Killian. 
Prior to his departure there was Robert Anderson, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the man who never had a chance to serve but had agreed 


to because he went into Government was Under Secretary of State 
Herter. 
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REORGANIZATION OF DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Anprews. I notice you stated that currently and for several 
months past the areas with which the committee has been primarily 
concerned have included organization of the Department of Defense. 

We read a lot about service rivalries. Has your agency taken any 
notice of the alleged rivalry among the services and, if so, have you 
done anything about it ? 

Mr. Rockeretier. As I stated in the report, Mr. Chairman, we 
have been occupied with studies in that field, but as you have been 
kind enough in the past to allow me, I have not discussed substantive 
questions relating to organization matters because our function is en- 
tirely a staff function to the President, and anything that is said at 
any time on any of these questions is only said by him so far as we 
are concerned. Weare there to serve him. 

Mr. Anprews. You merely serve in an advisory capacity ? 

Mr. Rocxeretter. In an advisory capacity to the President. 

Mr. Gary. I was very much disappointed in the remarks of the 
President yesterday at the press conference. I had hoped for some 
very substantial reorganization in the Defense Department. 

Apparently yesterday he indicated that none would be made unless 
it was agreed to by the Department of Defense. 

Then it was announced on the radio that they were setting up a new 
commission composed of three men, who are either active or retired 
military personnel, who will be on the Commission, and then serve 
on the Commission with an unnamed number of civilians to be an- 
nounced later. 

What will be your relation with this new Commission that is being 
set up? 

Mr. Rockxeretter. My relation, sir, would be whatever the President 
and the Secretary of Defense might jointly decide would be useful in 
the carrying out of their objectives. 

May I go off the record ? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. During World War IT we knew that the Germans were 
working on the development of nuclear energy as a weapon of war. 

The President of the United States called together the leading 
scientists in the United States. He put them all together at Oak Ridge 
and he said to them “You develop an atomic bomb.” 

The Congress appropriated $2 billion on that project before they 
knew whether anything would be accomplished or not. But they 
finally produced. 

On our missile program we first separated the missile program from 
the satellite program. It seems to me that, if they are not the same, 
they involve essentially the same principles, because the same force 
that will propel missiles will propel a satellite into the outer space. 

Then we divided the program further among the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. 

I am not prepared to say now that the several projects have not 
become too deep-rooted for us to try to uproot the whole program and 
place it in one agency, but I do think that there has got to be greater 
coordination among the various projects. 
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I was greatly encouraged when Dr. Killian was employed, because 
I thought he would coordinate the program. 

Then a short time afterwards, and I don’t believe everything I see 
in the paper, but I was disturbed to read in the paper, that somebody 
at the Pentagon had said they had no objection to Dr. Killian so long 
as he kept out of the Pentagon. 

He certainly won’t be able to do a job if he keeps out of the Pentagon 
because that is where his services are most needed. 

I don’t know whether he will serve simply in an advisory capacity 
or whether he will have authority, but I do think we must Son some 
unification and coordination of these programs, and I hope we will 
get it. I certainly hope that whatever commission is established—I 
am not an expert on these things, don’t profess to be, I don’t know 
what we need—but I would like to see a proper organization perfected, 
and that right early. I think we need that first before we begin to 
throw a whole lot more money into the program. 

I am willing to vote for whatever funds may be necessary but I want 
to know that they will be efficiently spent. I am convinced that 
they will not be unless we have a proper unification and coordination 
of our program so that everybody will be working together toward 
one end rather than diffuse our activities over a wide range which cer- 
tainly is less efficient and more expensive. 

Mr. Rockeretter. Just to comment on that very clear effective state- 
ment, I think what the President said in his state of the Union message 
supports exactly the same position you_have taken, 

Mr. Gary. I got the same impression. I was therefore disappointed 
in his press conference on yesterday. I may have gotten the wrong 
impression. I know he was speaking off the cuff. I was afraid he 
was perhaps backing away from the position he took in his state of 
the Union message. I hope he is not. 

I don’t care who works the problem out, whether military men 
work it out or civilians. I think it ought to be worked out by both, 
perhaps. I want to see the ablest men we have in the United States 
working on this problem. It is not a political problem, it is not a 
partisan problem, but a problem of the United States of America. 

We are lagging behind for some reason. I would like for someone 
to find out why, and to perfect measures to correct the defects in our 
present organization and our present operations so that we can regain 
our place of leadership in the race for modern weapons. 

I was greatly disturbed when the first sputnik went up over a very 
unfortunate statement issued by Mr. Hagerty when he said that we 
were not competing with Russia. What are we doing then? We are 
competing with Russia and we have to put forth our very best efforts 
to win that competition. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. Rocxere.ter. As reported in the New York Times this morn- 
ing, I thought the President’s statement had some very strong elements 
in it, which he made yesterday in his press conference, that he would 
send up a plan that would be effective and accomplish the objectives. 
Thaven’t the paper with me. 

Mr. Gary. Frankly I have not had a chance to study it fully. I 
was a little disturbed about it. I am expressing concern rather than 
criticism because, frankly, I have not read his statements to the extent 
that I would be critical of them. 
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I do hope there is no backing off from the proposition that we will 
have a proper reorganization, whatever it is. 

Mr. Rockrretter. May I go off the record a moment ? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION REPORT 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Rockefeller, your Rockefeller report with respect 
to the military situation confronting this country is most stimulating 
and interesting. We are studying ‘it in the House Subcommittee on 
Defense Appropriations, of whic h Mr. Andrews and I and others are 
members. 

I had thought of suggesting to the chairman that we explore that 
matter somewhat with you here now. 

On the other hand it would be a bit premature because we have not 
had a chance to analyze it as far as we should. 

Weare all firmly convinced that we must do something to accelerate 
and improve our military preparedness program and procedures. 

We begin our regular hearings on the Defense budget for 1959 on the 
27th day of January. My point is this: Could we, after we begin 
the hearings and after we have had an opportunity to study this very 


provocative report of yours, which in my opinion represents a great 
service to the people of the Nation—— 


Mr. Rockereiter. Thank you, Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Manon. Can we have a chance to discuss the matter with you 
before our committee ? 

Mr. Rockeretier. I should be delighted to be available for any fune- 
tion that would be useful to you. sir. and your committee. 

T would want to stay within the framework of the conclusions and 
the concensus reached by the 50 people, as Chairman of that group. 
and speak only in that capacity, if you understand my position. 

Mr. Manion. I understand it, and IT think your position is reasonable. 

Mr. Rockeretser. With that understanding if T can be of service 
T would appreciate your calling on me. 

Mr. Anprews. Let me suggest, Mr. Chairman, that you pick out a 
date and notify Mr. Rockefeller and have him appear before the 
Defense Subcommittee. 

Mr. Manon. That is good. Then any staff people who might be 
helpful to us in going into more detail, perhaps, after Mr. Rock efeller 
has given policy discussions might be helpful. 

We want to work with all thoughtful Americans. 

Mr. Anprews. We will need at least 2 hours. 

Mr. Manon. Y es, we will. 

In view of your attitude of helpfulness we will get in touch with 
you with respect to some date that will be agreeable to you, and we 
can accommodate the situation in such a way. 

Mr. Rocxeretier. I am at vour service. 

Mr. Manon. Under those circumstances I see no reason to go into 
anything here because it would be so sketchy that it would not be 
worth while. 
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Mr. Anprews. What we are primarily interested in here, as you 
know, is the budget for the agency that Mr. Rockefeller heads. 

Mr. Manon. Exactly. 

Mr. Anprews. I agree with you that the proper place to discuss his 
Defense report is before our Defense Subcommittee. 

Mr. Manon. In view of the fact. we are trying to get this supple- 
mental on the floor and I am working with the staff today on the re- 


port, if you will excuse me I will not try to attend the hearing this 
morning. 


Mr. Anprews. Very well. 
Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr. Rockefeller. I am very 


much encouraged by that and I think it has been very helpful. 
Mr. Rockeretier. Thank you. 


Mr. Anprews. Thank you, Mr. Rockefeller. I will look forward 
to seeing you again before our Defense Subcommittee. 
Mr. Rockeretter. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


TxHurspay, JANUARY 16, 1958. 
Executive MANSION AND GROUNDS 
WITNESSES 


LORIN DAVIS, CHIEF, ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION, NATIONAL 
CAPITAL PARKS 


T. SUTTON JETT, CHIEF, DIVISION OF PUBLIC USE AND INTERPRE- 
TATION, NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS 


FLOYD P. HOUGH, FINANCE OFFICER, NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS 


Program and financing 











| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
I rogram by activities 
Care, maintenance, and operation of the Executive Man- | 
sion and the surrounding grounds (total obligations) $383, 775 $400, 400 $415, 400 
Financing: | : | | 
Appropriation (new obligational authority 383, 775 | 


400, 400 | 415, 400 
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Object classification 




















1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions 72 72 72 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_-- 3 7 7 
Average number of all employees 70 76 76 
Number of employees at end of year__.....--.----- 72 72 72 
Average salary of ungraded positions-._- $3, 704 " $3, 867 $4, 037 
01 Personal services: ye ee volte 
Permanent positions. $254, 016 $265, 616 $280, 616 
Positions other than permanent__- 11, 368 24,945 24, 945 
Other personal services 25, 451 8, 395 8, 395 
Total personal services_- 290, 835 298, 956 313, 956 
03 Transportation of things : ; 23 Sos ty Sees 
04 Communication services 4 145 145 
05 Rents and utility services__. Lot 34, 412 30, 890 30, 890 
06. Printing and reproduction _- sick ‘ 40 125 125 
07 Other contractual services 15, 386 14, 100 14, 100 
08 Supplies and materials_. 42, 218 34, 575 34, 575 
09 Equipment- : 650 4, 984 4, 984 
11 Grants, subsidies, “and contributions _- 16, 625 16, 625 
15 Taxes and assessments.. 207 setlists ae 
Total obligations-__-_- 383, 775 400, 400 415, 400 


Mr. Anprews. We next have up for 
Mansion and Grounds. 
Mr. Jett, we will be glad to hear your general statement. 


consideration the Executive 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Jerr. The estimate for Executive Mansion and Grounds for 
fiscal year 1959 i in the amount of $415,400 reflects an increase of $15, 000 
over the appropriation for the curr ent fiscal year. This increase is re- 
quested to cover the cost of conversion of those employees occupying 
positions in the trades and crafts, from an annual rate of pay to an 
hourly rate of pay consistent with rates prevailing in this area. 

The Executive Mansion was open for public sightseeing from 10 
a.m. to 12 noon, Tuesday through Saturday of each week. The total 
visitation for 1958 was 964,544. 

The estimate of $415,400 has been determined to be the minimum 
amount required for the care, maintenance, and operation of the Exec- 
utive Mansion and the surrounding grounds for fiscal year 1959 and 
is recommended for approval by this committee. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Reporter, insert the justification and the detail 
of personal services 

(The information referred to follows :) 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 


Executive mansion and grounds 


Pe Tet y OOO bie dde nase Se se eke eS eee $400, 400 
Change for 1959: Wage adjustments for permanent hourly positions_.__™- 15,000 
UN UNMET, OI in cae omni eisn saa ip hominem Anas nana eta te 415, 400 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The work accomplished under this appropriation consists of the care, main- 


venance, and operation of the Executive Mansion and the surrounding grounds. 
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EXPLANATION OF INCREASES 


An increase in the amount of $15,000 is requested to cover the conversion of 
those employees occupying positions in the trades and crafts, from an annual 
rate of pay to an hourly rate of pay. There are 35 employees at present in these 
positions and the increase will provide for payment of wage scale rates consistent 
with rates prevailing in this area. 


Ezvecutive mansion and grounds—Detail of personal services 
MECHANICAL AND MAINTENANCE FORCE 


Princiggs Operetta GinOGR nace nce icici tiesintataiee $5, 645 
30, 425 

I I a esc cis se cecniscin assis satin encinichvien shel ahiascapiaaasieaaasataadae 5, 645 

2 assistant foreman of. carpenters ..<cc nnn cd ek KZ. 

3 carpenters 

Foreman of painters 

Foreman electrician 

i; CI rh helei nen no ow tem lap tenicnmectes 

Foreman plumber 

Fh. Ta sreecceettcecercinin ints en inniniiiepa sa Gee ae 

1 plumber helper 

Foreman gardener 

RE CO aii tidied ern loa ee 


Maitre d’hotel 

Housekeeper 

Assistant housekeeper 

First butler 

Second butler 

SD DU ak ik ie ES Sa octin cee ithenes gee sc eens enpeaoeenisaeoranaienied 

Head cook 

Second cook 

MA ie i i nip Eternia nacelles aaa 12, 690 
2, 960 
16, 515 

Foreman houseman 3, 670 

6 FI a rocnisiicsnititscepetentieictices Mb ia tb ccuminMaa ais ange Cee cat ted 12, 375 

ERs en reer nt 8S ONS EE 1a ensbanhipiven dali garecareed adi cette ceereeielaieestadipiccstan Seabee 3, 130 

Pantrywoman 2, 775 


a) 


© MAIN. ok nik ia kk i eee eae 23, 660 


TUtAl (34) 2222 en pA cae i ie reteset aoc 114, 290 


~ 


SUMMARY 


38 mechanical and maintenance employees $164, 150 
34 domestic force employees 114, 290 


ROUNE OT Fac crccrximigicientincnndemicamicaiguacasnnn apannigen ie tieaataangailni 


Average salary: Mechanical and maintenance employees 
Domestic force employees 
All employees 
Mr. Anprews. Your estimate for 1959 is $415,400, an increase of 
$15,000 over the appropriation for 1958. 


20539—58 10 
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OBLIGATIONS 


What are your obligations as of December 31, 1957 
Mr. Hoveu. $910,814. 12. 


EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Anprews. How many employees are currently on the payroll? 
Mr. Hoven. 71; there are 72 authorized positions. 

Mr. Anprews. How many do you anticipate for 1959? 

Mr. Hoven. 72; the same number. 


CONVERSION OF EMPLOYEES TO WAGE BOARD PAY BASIS 


Mr. Anprews. Which of the positions being converted from annual 
to hourly rates of pay are included here and why is the conversion 
being made? 

Mr. Hoven. The positions being converted are those positions which 
are in the trades and crafts which throughout the Government are on 
an hourly basis established by wage boards. 

These employees in the past have been carried under comparable 
classified rates. There are 35 of those positions and they are the 
mechanical and operating positions—engineers, electricans, carpenters, 
painters, plumbers, gardeners and laborers and that type of positions. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you have a big turnover down there among your 
employees, or are most of them oldtimers ¢ 

Mr. Hoven. Mostly oldtimers. 

Mr. Davis. We have some turnover in the minor types of jobs, not a 
large turnover. I would say 2 or 3 percent. They have lost a good 
many of the older ones through retirement in the last few years and we 


try to replace those by bringing the boys up through the ranks. 
Mr. Anprews. That is all. 


CounciL or Economic ADVISERS 


THurspay, JANUARY 16, 1958. 
WITNESSES 


RAYMOND J. SAULNIER, CHAIRMAN 
PAUL W. McCRACKEN, MEMBER 
COLLIS STOCKING, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


Program and financing 


| 1957 actual | rossestimat 1959 estimate 


The yt haba 


Program by activities: Fconomic analysis (total obligations) __ | $337, 690 | $375, 000 $375, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available_--.--- 28, 010 | oui pbitre< dl Ans seus 





Appropriation (new obligational authority) ---..- aoe 365, 700 | 375, 000 | 375, 000 
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Object classification 


| 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions. bp pilannd haunt<4aeaeee 31 | 31 31 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. _. . onithveiill 2 2 2 
Average number of all employees. - - na *. ene 30 32 | 32 
Number of employees at end of year_-__-- ‘ jie}. dh2. 8G iS 31 31 31 
Average GS grade and salary-_- cain ; | 6.3 $4,729/ 6.4 $4,804/ 6.4 $4,894 
Average salary of ungraded positions____- ; $11, 658 $12, 256 $12, 256 
01 Personal services | 
Permanent positions eaad 268, 845 | $281, 500 $281, 500 
Positions other than permanent 18, 913 20, 000 20, 000 
Other personal services - - - i } 7, 506 8, 000 8, 000 
Total personal services _- 295, 264 309, 500 309, 500 
02 Travel. 5, 439 12, 000 12, 000 
03 Transportation of things | I : ‘ 
04 Communication services 5, 283 5, 000 5, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 9, 214 14, 000 14, 000 
07 Other eontractual services 1, 310 1, 500 1, 500 
Services performed by other agencies ‘ 12, 885 | 14, 000 14, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_- ‘ 2, 253 2, 200 2, 200 
09 Equipment 4, 622 | 1, 500 1, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions : | 14, 300 | 14, 300 
15 Taxes and assessments_. | 1, 419 | 1, 000 1, 000 
Total obligations___- 337, 690 375, 000 375, 000 


Mr. Anprews. We have with us this afternoon the representatives 
of the Council of Economic Advisers. We have Dr. Raymond J. 
Saulnier, Chairman; Mr. Paul W. McCracken, member; and Mr. 
Collis Stocking, the administrative officer. 

Dr. Saulnier, do you have a general statement ? 

Mr. Saunnrer. Yes, we have a general statement. 

Mr. Anprews. Read it for us, please. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Sautnter. The Council of Economic Advisers respectfully re- 
quests an appropriation of $375,000 for the fiscal year 1959. This is 
the same amount as was appropriated for the fiscal year 1958. 


The duties of the Council are set forth in the Employment Act 
of 1946. 


My statement then details the duties‘of the Council. This is a state- 
ment similar to what has been made on earlier occasions. 


Mr. Anprews. We will insert your entire statement in the record 
at this point. 


(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


CoUNCIL OF Economic ADVISERS BupDGET REQUEST FOR FiscaLt YEAR 1959 


The Council of Economie Advisers respectfully requests an appropriation of 
$375,000 for the fiscal year 1959. This is the same amount as was appropriated 
for the fiscal year 1958. 

The duties of the Council are set forth in the Employment Act of 1946. 
They involve: (1) Analyzing trends in the national economy and its various 
segments; (2) advising the President on major economic developments; (3) 
appraising the economic programs and policies of the Federal Government; (4) 
reviewing and recommending policies for the nation’s economic growth and 
stability; and (5) assisting in the preparation of economic reports of the 
President to the Congress. 

(1) Analyzing economic trends involves continuous attention to the 
behavior of production, employment and unemployment, income, 
trade, prices, etc. This requires, among other things, extensive 
cooperation with other agencies of the Government, and with busi- 
ness, labor and other private economic groups. 
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(2) Keeping the President posted on economic developments is likewise a 
continuous responsibility. The Chairman of the Council meets 
frequently with the President to advise him on significant economic 
events and to aid him in considering the economic consequences of 
various policy measures. This advisory activity requires the 
preparation of statistical materials, the identification and analysis 
of favorable and unfavorable economic developments, and the 
systematic presentation of policy considerations. 

(3) Appraising the economic programs and policies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment requires that the Council directly, and through its staff, 
be in day-to-day touch with the other departments and agencies. 
Only in this way can the Council be fully effective in helping agencies 
work out their own programs and policies for promoting the stability 
and growth of our economy, and in advising the President as to: the 
consistency of the numerous Federal economic programs. 

(4) Reviewing and recommending policies for the nation’s economic 
growth and stability is one of the basic responsibilities of the Coun- 
cil. This aspect of the Council’s work is strengthened by the assist- 
ance received from the Advisory Board on Economie Growth and 
Stability. This Board consists of policymaking officials of depart- 
ments and agencies having responsibility for important economic 
programs. The Chairman of the Council is also Chairman of the 
Board. In its weekly meeting, the economic policies of the various 
departments and agencies are compared and coordinated. 

(5) Assisting in the preparation of economic reports of the President to 
the Congress constitutes an exacting and time-consuming assignment 
for the Council and its staff. An up-to-the-minute appraisal is made 
of the national economic scene, developments most significant for 
future trends are identified, general objectives of economic policy are 
set forth, and specific policies and programs are recommended. The 
performance of these functions involves detailed work with other 
Government agencies, and the sifting of advice from representatives 
of business, labor, agriculture, the economics profession, and State 
and local governments. 

The Council is assisted by a staff of 28 persons; 11 of these are senior econo- 
mists selected for their skill and judgment in objective analysis. Each senior staff 
member gives special attention to one or more areas of economic activity. He is 
responsible for eliciting the cooperation of Government agencies and of business, 


labor and other private groups in analyzing and evaluating economic develop- 
ments in his assigned areas. 


Detail of budget request 
01 Personal services 


Permanent : 
ON ate cerca saci cies Seas aa aoa $60, 500 
Pune 2 ot Se atest 16, 515 
Rena 8 ee i oi 2 140, 245 
CI isa Sih nis pn ttn Stn sh 45t. te Jon ed 38, 380 
i CI a i is cites int sient cocina sath sis singed ec 
iS ALE EEE SE cies sistas: © 
SN tcc cic eccneticetcnssitipeiesi apn psn ices eam hina capes canadstibinasiid . 298, 235 
eee rereees 3 ks a a ee re iver 1. O00 
SIRE ORF 10h CORE OF De WCRI anes isp tin eae 1, 000 
I UIE GET coc is cei eaerarc rte de-soee eee ncn coe pigeons 301, 235 
Temporary-_-----~~~- ; — rising bers stance a eee 5, 000 
Part time: Consultants (equivalent to approximately 1% man-years)__- 15, 000 


Sas Mara tottering tomer Da ae has tra ctntecg et ee een ere ences —11, 735 
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Detail of budget request—Continued 
OTHER OBJECTS 


Communications (primarily telephone) 

Printing and reproduction ($12,000 for 1 major economic report of 
the President ; $2,000 for other printing and reproduction) 

Other contractual services 


Services performed by other agencies: administrative services, 
special tabulations, security investigations, health services, 
chart work, and automobile rental 

06 Supplies ail wiCGP i aig oe etna 
09 Equipment 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions tak hE LSS Sih cdedipnech alee noth Died abbapillul 
15 Taxes and ¢ 


Total GRC ORCC RR aon on i ea ed a eit te bea 
Grand total 


61 Personal services 

The estimate for personal services of $309,500 is to cover salaries of Council 
members and staff at the same rate as in fiscal year 1958. 
02 Travel 

The estimate for travel is $12,000. It is expected that approximately $2,500 


will be spent on travel by Council members, and the remainder by the Council’s 
staff and consultants. 


04 Communications 


The major part of the $5,000 estimated for this purpose is for the rental of 
telephone equipment. The remainder is for long-distance telephone service, 
telephone operators, postage, and telegrams. 


06 Printing and reproduction 


The $14,000 requested will cover expenses for the printing of one major Eco- 


nomic Report of the President, and such supplementary reports as circumstances 
may indicate desirable. 


07 Other contractual services 


The Council expects to spend $15,500 for services performed by other agencies. 
This will include $8,600 to be paid to the Bureau of the Budget for administra- 
tive services, $300 for health service, $2,500 for security investigations, $3,000 


for chart work, $1,100 for automobile rental and miscellaneous repairs and 
services. 


08 Supplies and materials 


The estimate of $2,200 is based on past experience of the Council and includes 
office supplies and materials, newspapers and periodicals, and the like. 


09 Equipment 
The estimate of $1,500 is also based on experience in preceding years. 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 


The estimate of $14,300 for the Government retirement fund is to match the 
payments to that fund made by employees of the Council. 


15 Taxes and assessments 


The estimate of $1,000 covers the Council’s contribution to the old age and 
survivors’ insurance, for employees not covered by Government retirement. 


NUMBER OF POSITIONS 


Mr. Anprews. I see you have a staff of 28 people. 

Mr. Sauunrer. A staff of 28 people, that is right. There are 3 
Council members and 28 individuals who assist us. 

Mr. Anprews. That is a total of 31 on your payroll ? 

Mr: Savtnter. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Anprews. Is that the present number ? 

Mr. Sautnter. Let us say, sir, that at the present time we have, 
counting some consultants, 34 listed. This includes 2 yearend tem- 
porary employees, people we have with us at the time the President’s 
Economic Report is being prepared, and it also includes 4 consultants 
who are on our rolls but may be employed only for a matter of a rela- 
tively few days in the course of a year. But we count them in the 
34 because they are on our rolls at the end of the year. 

Mr. Anprews. That 34 includes the Council itself? 

Mr. Sautnter. That 34 includes 3 Council members. 

Mr. Anprews. And 31 employees? 
Mr. SAvuLnter. Yes. 



















REQUEST 





FOR 1958 SAME AS FOR 1957 









Mr. ee You are requesting the same amount this year that 
you had last year, $375,000? 
Mr. Sautnter. That is correct, sir. 
























OBLIGATIONS, FISCAL YEAR 1958 





Mr. Anprews. What are your obligations in the fiscal year 1958 
through December 31, 1957? 

Mr. Saunier. Obligations through December 31, 1957, are $174,- 
386. 





DUTIES OF DR. GABRIEL HAUGE 


Mr. Anprews. How many people assist Dr. Gabriel] Hauge on the 
White House staff, and how do his functions and duties differ from 
those of your Council ? 

Mr. Savctnter. Dr. Hauge has one professional assistant, 

Mr. Anpbrews. What is his title? 

Mr. Sacuinter. His title is Special Assistant to the President. 

Mr. Anprews. Is he connected with your Council? 

Mr. Savutnter. He is not connected with our Council. The Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers is a statutory body, the membership being 
designated by Presidential appointment with the approval of the 
Senate. Dr. Hauge is a personal appointment of the President and 
isa member of the White House staff. 

Mr. Anprews. Is he an economist ? 

Mr. Savuntier. He is an economist: yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. And does he advise the President on economic trends 
and economic matters ? 

Mr. Sauunrer. The duty of advising the President on economic 
trends, of briefing the President on business conditions, is a respon- 
sibility of the Council of Economic Advisers. 

Mr. Anprews. That is what I thought. Is there any duplication 
between the work on the = of Dr. Hauge and your Council? 

Mr. Savutnter. I would say not, sir. The Council has functioned 
over the last 5 years with these responsibilities of keeping the Presi- 
dent informed on economic developments, briefing him regularly on 
business conditions, advising with him on economie ¢ polici ies, and there 
has been no deviation from that procedure from the beginning of this 
administration. 
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Mr. Anprews. The Council was created by act of Congress? 

Mr. Sauunier. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. By what we call the Full Employment Act ? 

Mr. Savtnter. The Employment Act of 1946. 

Mr. Anprews. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. How long has Dr. Hauge been at the White House? 

Mr. Sauinier. He came down in 1953 with President Eisenhower. 

Mr. Anprews. So there is no conflict between his responsibility and 
the responsibility of your Council ? 

Mr. Sautnter. No conflict whatever that I see, sir. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Anprews. Why should your printing and reproduction increase 
from $9.214 in 1957 to $14,000 requested for 1959? 

Mr. Saunier. Le me put it this way, Mr. Chairman. We ex- 
pended in the fiscal year 1956 a rather large sum for printing due to 
some difficulties that were encountered in connection with the prepara- 
tion of the Economic Report, and which called for a rather larger 
amount of revisions of proofs than had been customary. In that year 
we spent $12,702. In the fiscal year 1957 we spent $9,188. Our obli- 
gations through the second quarter of fiscal year 1958 for printing and 
reproduction are $9,853. We may spend a bit more than that during 
the current fiseal year, but I would not expect to spend substantially 
more than that. 

That includes the cost of printing the Economic Report, and this 
current fiscal year—not the fiscal year for which we are presenting 
an appropriation request, but in the current fiscal year—our obliga- 
tions included the cost of printing a small pamphlet on problems 
affecting small business. 

Mr. Anprews. All other items are the same as they were in 1958? 

Mr. Savrnter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. After allowing for an increase of two in average em- 
ployment, and for contributions to the civil-service retirement fund, 
and for an apparent decrease in equivalent. needs, it would appear that 
$359,000 should maintain the current status of the Council through 
1959. Is that correct? 

Mr. Savctnter. Our rate of expenditures at the moment, taking our 
obligations through the first half of the present fiscal year and “mul- 
tiplying by 2, would give us approximately $350 000 expenditures. 
Now, let me point out, Mr. Chairman, that we presently have two im- 
portant vacancies in our senior staff. 


VACANCIES IN STAFF 


Mr. Anprews. How long have they been vacant ? ? 

Mr. Sautnter. They have been vacant, sir, for the entire fiscal year, 
since July 1 

Mr. ANDRE ws. Why haven’t vou filled them ? 

Mr. Savutnter. Due to an inability so far to find the people we want 
for them. Let me retract that. There is one man who will become 

available to us after January 1, and we have been waiting for him. 

There is a second appointment which we have not filled because of our 
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inability so far to find exactly the right person. Now that the 
Economic Report is out of the way, we hope to turn to this and we 
hope to fill those vacancies very promptly. 

Mr. Anprews. You have 34 people on your payroll ? 

Mr. Savutnter. That 34 includes the vacancies. 


Mr. Srocxrne. No, that includes 2 temporary employees and 4 
consultants. 


Mr. Savutnier. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. Three of those are Council members, so you have 
thirty one employees on the payroll at the present time. How many 
of those 31 get more than $10,000 a year? 

Mr. Savutnrer. There are 8 persons in that category, and the 2 
vacancies would also be in that category. 

Mr. Anprews. So you would have 10 getting more than $10,000? 

Mr. Savutnier. There would be 12 if we were to fill the 2 vacancies 
as we would like to fill them. 

Mr. Anprews. The others get less than $10,000 ? 

Mr. Sautnter. Yes. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Anprews. How much of your $337,690 for 1957 was unobligated 
at the end of the fiscal year, or unexpended ? 

Mr. Savutnter. In the fiscal year 1957 we had an appropriation of 
$365,700, and in the course of the year obligated $337,841. 

Mr. Anprews. So you had an unobligated balance at the end of 
that year of $28,010? 

Mr. Sautnrer. Which was not carried forward. 

Mr. Anprews. How much do you expect to have unobligated of 
your fiscal year appropriation of $375,000 ? 

Mr. Savutnrer. It would run, I would expect, Mr. Chairman, a bit 
short of $10,000; possibly $8,000 or $9,000, a result which we can ex- 
plain because of the vacancies which will have existed for about half 
the year. 

Mr. Anprews. That is assuming you fill those two vacancies? 

Mr. Savutntier. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. [f you do not it will be more than that ? 

Mr. Savctnier. If we do not it will be more than that. We have a 
man in sight for one of the vacancies, and for the other we will have 
to find someone as promptly as we can. 

Mr. Anprews. What will those vacancies pay ? 

Mr. Savunier. We find we cannot get the kind of people we need 
for less than $12,000 or $12,500. 

Mr. Anprews. What type people do you want for these two vacan- 
cies ¢ 

Mr. Savtntier. These are people who have completed a long course 
of university work; most of them have their advanced degree in eco- 
nomics, a doctor of philosophy degree, and in addition they have 10 
years or more of experience in teaching and in research and are peo- 
ple who have established themselves professionally. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


Mr. Anprews. I have been reading, in the U. S. News & World 
Report and elsewhere, that unemployment in this country is on the 
increase. As I remember the figures, in November there were well 
over 3 million unemployed, and it has been predicted by many econo- 
mists that in February of this year it will reach a new peak of around 
5 million unemployed. Is that your prediction ? 

Mr. Sautnter. Would you be good enough, Mr. Chairman, to al- 
low me to speak to that point off the record? 

Mr. Anprews. I guess so. All of this I am talking about has 
been published in the U. S. News & World Report, and I think that 
is a pretty accurate publication. 

Mr. Saunier. I still would like to speak off the record. 

Mr. Anprews. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EFFECT OF DEFENSE SPENDING ON EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Anprews. What part do you think the slowdown in the de- 
fense spending has played in the employment picture? 

Mr. Savuunter. Directly, the employment decrease in aircraft and 
in the industries most directly associated with defense production 
has been, it is my recollection, just under 100,000. Now, of course, 
there have been indirect effects as well, and so one would have to 
appraise the overall effect of the defense procurement program as 
something above 100,000. 


ECONOMIC CONDITION OF FARMERS 


Mr. Anprews. Have you kept up with the economic condition of 
our farmers in the country? 

Mr. Sautnter. Very closely, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you agree that in many sections of our farm- 
ing area we do have a depression at this time. 

Mr. Sautnier. I would not say that we could properly describe 
farm conditions as depressed at this time. 

Mr. Anprews. In certain areas they are. In my section of the 
country farmers are more depressed than they have been since the 
depression of 1930, due to several causes, the first of which is 
weather—excessive rains and excessive droughts over the period of 
the last 3 years—and the purchasing power of the farmer is definitely 
well below what it was 2 years ago or 3 years ago, 

Mr. Savutnter. Well, we follow these matters closely, Mr. Chair- 
man. We prepare and publish regularly in Economic Indicators 
statistics on farm income, farm expenses, net income per farm, and 
we also include in the Economic Report a rather extensive discus- 
sion of agricultural conditions and outlook. 

Net farm income, considered in the aggregate, and not referring 
now to particular areas but considered in the aggregate, has been about 
stable. 

Mr. Anprews. That may be true overall. 

Mr. Saunier. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Awnprews. But I think, if you would poll the individual 
farmers, and particularly the ‘small farmers , you would find that 
their income was lower in 1957 than it has been’in quite a number of 
years. 

Mr. Sautnter. Well, overall aggregate net income has been about 
stable. The net income per farm, in terms of 1956 prices—and this 
takes out the price effect—is just about the same as 1! )56; it is a trifle 
below. The net income per farm in 1955, in terms of 1956 prices, 
was $2,379. This is a net figure. In 1956, it was $2,337. And the 
annual rate, as of the third. quarter of 1957, was up just a trifle, 
$2,560. This is a figure, Mr. Chairman, that is, as we say, deflated 
for price increases. That is, it takes out the price-increase effect. 

Let me point out, also, that if we look at our farm economy as a 
wane we find the equities of farmers in their farms increasing, and 

» find the value of farmlands increasing. So, one is hard pressed 
to find evidences of general economic difficulty in the farm economy 
in terms either of the income of the farmers or of the value of farm- 
lands or of the equity of the farmer in his property. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. James, any questions? 

Mr. James. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 





UNEMPLOYMENT TRENDS 


Mr. Anprews. When do you expect the trend in unemployment, 
which is on the increase today, to level off and decline? 

Mr. Sauunter. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that economic growth 
ought to be resumed during 1958. It is, I think, unlikely that we 
could expect that to happen 1 in the first quarter of the year. I would 
certainly expect it to be underway before the fourth quarter of the 
year. And so it becomes a question whether to expect it in the second 
or the third quarter. My guess is that it will occur around the 
middle of the year. 

Mr. Anprews. What do you think will cause the reversal ? 

Mr. Saunier. A number of factors. 

First of all, our economy has been affected by a leveling out and 
then a decline in the expenditures of business concerns on new plant 
and equipment. It may well be that we have seen the most of that 
decline. It will probably continue through the early part of the year, 
but should not extend long into the year. 

Second, we have already gone through quite a sharp reduction in 
exports. They were very high early in 1 the year, because of transient 
conditions abroad. 

Mr. Anprews. Is that calendar year 1957? 

Mr. Sauxnter. That is right. The closing of the Suez Canal 
brought about a very sharp increase in exports, followed by a decline 
as that condition was corrected, and we have probably seen the major 
part of that decline. So that that factor, which was a force making 
for some worsening in economic conditions, may have exhausted it- 
self. 

Third, we are already witnessing a picking up in the rate at which 
defense procurement orders are being placed. This is being done in 
order to meet urgent national needs, not because such expenditures 
are needed for economic reasons; that is, strictly for defense purposes. 
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Mr. Anprews. But will, of necessity 

Mr, Savtnrer. Have an economic impact; that is correct, sir. And, 
in our thinking and planning about economic policy, we must take 
this into effect. 

Next, we have already underway some increase in expenditures on 
residential construction. That has been going on now for some 4 
months or so, and an improvement in credit conditions should help to 
increase that rate of expenditure. 

Similarly, expenditures of State and local governments are increas- 
ing. This is a long-term trend, but that rate of increase may well be 
accelerated further by a reduction in the cost of money and by the 
greater availability of money. 

All of these are factors which, as we look ahead in 1958, suggest the 
resumption of economic growth without, as it has been put in the 
President’s Economic Report, “extended interruption.” 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I am very reluctant to attempt to 
date economic recovery. No one can do this altogether accurately, 
I can only give you my best judgment, which is that this will occur 
during the year. I would certainly expect it to come before the mid- 
point of the year is long past, and, as a Council, we will do everything 
we can to bring it about ‘before the middle of the year. 


Mr. James. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question at this point? 
Mr. Anprews. Mr. James. 


FARM INCOME 


Mr. James. While we were on the subject of farms and farm income 
I was hopelessly lost. The latter part of your remarks, however, were 
more in my line, but I would like to go back to the subject of farm i in- 
come. You gave us some facts and figures. Do those figures include 
moneys that ‘have been received by farmers in the way of subsidies, 
grants, and Federal aids of various sorts ? 

Mr. Savunter. They do include that, sir, but they do not include 
what io all nonfarm income earned by farmers. 

Mr. James. In other words, if a farmer works in a factor y part of 
the time, it does not include his earnings from that employment ? 

Mr. Sacinter. It does not. Or if a member of a farm family has a 
job in a nearby factory or in a filling station in town or some other 
nonfarm employment, this would not appear in this statistic on farm 
family income. 

I was brought up on a small farm myself. Our little family a good 
many years ago depended pretty heavily on nonfarm income. If we 
had depended solely on farm income, it would have been a pretty sorry 
picture. 

Mr. Anprews. You called that supplemental income. 

Mr. Savtnter. That is right. 

Mr. James. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Anprews. Dr. Fenton, do you have any questions of these 
economists ? 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Fenton. I gather from your remarks that you are hoping for 
the unemployment situation to ease up. 
Mr. Sautnter. We look for that, sir. 
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In discussing the factors that have been responsible in a sense for 
the change in economic conditions, I neglected to mention one very 
important factor, and that is the inventory element in the present 
cycle. We have been going through a period in which inventories 
have been used up at a rather high rate. In the third quarter of the 
past year we were accumulating inventories at the rate of, as I recall, 
$2 billion a year, and in the fourth quarter of this past year we were 
using up our inventories at the rate of $3 billion, and possibly more. 

Mr. Anprews. Was that due to increased demand or slow-down 
in production ? 

Mr. Sautnter. That was due, I think, to a slow-down in the rate 
at which new orders were coming in, due to some slowing down in 
shipments, and very importantly, I think, to a changed expectation of 
businessmen with respect to prices. Whereas earlier in the year they 
had been looking for increases in prices, around the middle of this 
year they began to expect stable or somewhat declining prices, and 
suddenly around the middle of the year, when formerly we had had 
shortages of many goods, we found ourselves with surpluses. The 
immediate effect of this on the purchasing agent is to make him pull 
back and to be a little more conservative. Our businessmen have 
been using up their inventories, and this has caused decreases in pro- 
duction more than would have been required by the decrease in actual 
final sales. 

Now, it is quite possible, Mr. Chairman, that we might, early in 
1958, begin again to accumulate inventories. Even if we cease liq- 
uidating inventories, that will be a helpful factor in the economy. 

Mr. Anprews. Doctor, do you have any further questions? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 


EFFECT ON ECONOMY OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Do you advise the President on importations and exportations ? 

Mr. Sautnter. We do indeed advise the President on general policy 
affecting the foreign trade of this country. 

Second, we are a member of the Council of Foreign Economic Policy 
under Mr. Randall, which is a body that regularly considers policy 
questions in this area and advises the President on them. 

Third, all actions that come before the President in connection with 
escape-clause cases are referred to the Council of Economic Advisers 
for its views. We study these cases very carefully, prepare written 
statements of views on them, and put those views before the President. 

Mr. Fenvron. With regard to this unemployment situation, do you 
find that certain imports have any bearing on unemployment? 

Mr. Saunier. I would say, sir, that so far as our foreign trade is 
concerned, the major factor affecting employment conditions has been 
the decline in our exports. Our imports have been relatively constant. 
There has been very little change in the volume of our imports now 
for 21% years. We carry these figures regularly in Economic Indi- 
cators. i 

Mr. Fenton. There has been an increase in unemployment ? 

Mr. Savutnter. That is correct, sir. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN COAL-PRODUCING AREAS 


Mr. Fenron. I thought that was brought about by the displacement 
of American products. I know about 30 million tons of coal have 
been displaced by the importation of oil. 

Mr. Savutnier. Oil imports, of course, satisfy part of our fuel needs, 
but at the same time we have been exporting increasing amounts of 
coal. Indeed, the employment conditions overall in the coal industry, 
I would say, have been aided by our foreign trade. 

Mr. Fenton. Exportation of coal is down now, as I understand it. 

Mr. Saunier. I expect it is down now, on account of the slowdown 
in industrial production abroad. T have not checked that particular 
figure recently, but I would expect to find it substantially above the 
level of 1956. 

Mr. Fenton. Well, we have continued unemployment; it is not 
seasonal at all, it is rather chronic, and this administration as well as 
other administrations have tried to ease our minds by saying they 
will try to help us in this situation, but I cannot get myself to believe 
that the importation of oil that is ‘not needed in this country, except 
for burning it, is beneficial to our miners at this time. 

Mr. Sauunter. Well, I can just repeat, sir, that the active factor 
affecting employment so far as our foreign trade is concerned has been 
not an increase in imports but a decrease in exports, and that is a 
movement that we have observed with, let me say, a good deal of 
concern. 

Mr. Fenton. Well, we have a practical situation in the coalfields, in 
the anthracite coalfields, and of course the bituminous fields are the 
ones known as the coal people because of there being so much greater 
bituminous coalfields than we have; but, when you have about 20,000 
unemployed in your district that used to be employed in those mines, 
it is really something, and I have been trying to find out for the last 
number of years who in government is responsible for or could help 
the situation. Certainly with the trade agreements coming up and so 
forth we cannot be very enthusiastic about it. We only know the con- 
ss ~ aag am our own midst do not quite jibe with that kind of thing. 

Mr. Sautnter. Well, I hope that the commercial policy decisions 
that are made during ‘this coming year will provide a basis for a 
greater volume of exports, and that. requires, of course, that we import. 
We cannot expect to sell to the rest of the world if we do not buy 
from the rest of the world, unless we propose to do it entirely on 
credit, which I think nobody wants to do. We do not want to do so, 
and the rest of the world does not want it done on that basis. 

Mr. Fenton, I wish, if you would, Doctor, send me an analysis— 
it does not have to be in the record—of the exports and the imports, 
particularly of coal from this country and oil iol foreign countries. 

Mr. Sautnter. We will be very happy to do that for you, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. And the explanations as to the reasons why such an 
influx of imports is necessary. 

Mr. Savutnrer. We will submit a statement on that, sir. 


Mr. Anprews. We thank you gentlemen very much, and the com- 
mittee will stand adjourned. 
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Tuxspay, January 14, 1958. 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 
SpecraL Proviston—AvuromosiLe PurcHASE 


WITNESSES 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


JOHN B. HANSON, DIRECTOR, MOTOR EQUIPMENT 

LLOYD L. DUNKELE, JR., DIRECTOR, NATIONAL BUYING 
CHARLES W. GASQUE, JR., ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL 
PRESTON C. JUMONVILLE, CHIEF, PROGRAM ESTIMATES 


GAO REPRESENTATIVE 
J. E. WELCH, ASSOCIATE GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Anprews. The committee will come to order. We have Mr. 
Hanson, Mr. Dunkle, Mr. Gasque, and Mr. Jumonville from the 
General Services Administration and Mr. Welch from the General 
Accounting Office. 

You are here in connection with a suggested language change in the 


bill. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Reporter, please insert the justifications in the record at this 
point. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION ANNUAL ESTIMATE, 1959—GENERAL PRO- 


VISIONS, GENERAL GOVERNMENT MATTERS 


APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


“Sec. 201. Unless otherwise specifically provided, the maximum amount allow- 
able during the current fiscal year, in accordance with section 16 of the Act of 
August 2, 1946 (5 U. 8. C. 78), for the purchase of any passenger motor vehicle 
(exclusive of buses and ambulances), is hereby fixed at $1,500 except station 
wagons for which the maximum shall be $1,950: Provided, That suck amounts 
may be exceeded by the net extra cost, not to erceed $300, of any special features 
or equipment which, while affecting the operation of the vehicle as a passenger 
carrying vehicle, are required to render it suitable and safe for the carrying out 
of criminal law enforcement or police type activities by the Departments of 
the Treasury, Interior, and Justice, upon certification by the head of the agency 
concerned with respect to each purchase requisition that such special features 
or equipment are essential for the proper performance of such activities.” 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
Limitation on price of vehicles 


Low bids submitted in response to a recent invitation for bids to supply 1,018 
passenger-carrying vehicles and station wagons were $1,428.46 for passenger 
cars and $1,800 for station wagons. These bids are about 5 percent and 7 
percent, respectively, below current limitations. In the absence of any definite 
knowledge of future market conditions, it is assumed that established limita- 
tions for such general-purpose vehicles will be adequate to cover purchases 
through the balance of fiscal year 1958 and-possibly early in 1959. Conse- 
quently, no change is proposed at this time for 1959 in the limitations currently 
established for general-purpose vehicles at $1,500 for passenger vehicles and 
$1,950 for station wagons (sec. 201, General Government Matters Appropriation 
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Act, 1958, Public Law 85-48, and S. Rept. 980, 85th Cong.). If and when war- 


ranted by market conditions, appropriate increases will be proposed by supple- 
mental estimate. 


Overlimitation provision for special equipment 


During the last session of Congress, the Committees on Appropriations of the 
House and Senate considered the President's message (H. Doc. 198), which pro- 
posed clarification of legilsative provisions by sanctioning practices followed 
since 1938 of excluding from statutory limitations the cost of certain special 
features or equipment required on vehicles for carrying out law-enforcement or 
police-type activities. Need for clarifying applicability of the limitations arose 
from a decision of the Comptroller General dated April 19, 1957 (B-131418), 
which in effect, upset certain historical practices. 

Neither committee of the Congress provided the requested clarification in 
the 1958 act then under consideration (H. R. 9131). However, the Senate 
committee, in its Report 980, directed GSA “to continue its procurement opera- 
tions under the present arrangement, and to submit language to rectify the 
problem with its regular budget estimates for 1959.” 

The entire situation has been reviewed in light of a Comptroller General’s 
letter dated July 26, 1957, to the clerk and staff-director of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations (see exhibit A). It provides a definition of the 
type of items considered basic to the efliciency of the vehicle’s operation as 
a passenger-carrying vehicle or the comfort and convenience of its passengers 
and those which are not within the scope of limitations. A listing of the items 
considered basic to the operation of the vehicle and, hence, subject to limitation 
is shown in the schedule below. As the cost of these items totals $300 
(rounded), provision should be made for a special limitation of $300 above that 
applicable to general-purpose vehicles. 

The language provisions proposed for 1959 are based on application of these 
criteria and are in line with the desire of the committees for more effective con- 
trol over costs and more restrictive use of the authorities. It does so by (1) 
limiting application of the authorities to criminal-law-enforcement or police- 
type activities of the Departments of Interior, Justice, and Treasury; (2) plac- 
ing a limit of $300 on the added costs which may be incurred for the special 
features and equipment which affect the vehicle’s operating efficiency; and (3) 
requiring a certificate from the head of the agency concerned that special fea- 
tures or equipment specified in the purchase requisition are essential for the 
proper performance of criminal-law-enforcement or police-type activities. 


Schedule of special features or equipment required on vehicles for criminal law 
enforcement or police-type activities which affect the efficiency of the vehicle as a 
passenger carrying vehicle (amounts reflect net extra cost) 


Ford | Chevrolet Average 
| 
1. Spec‘al safety tires and tubes | 7. 90 $7. 75 | $8 
2. Heavy duty alternators — 81. 40 | 109. 50 96 
3. Heavy duty pol'ce type engine ; | 153. 00 | 129. 00 141 
4. Heavy duty front seat and upholstery-.-_- | 18. 20 15. 00 16 
5. Heavy duty chassis springs and shock absorbers_.-..--- 11. 30 2. 50 |} 7 
6. Special paint to avoid recogn tion as police vehicle - -- -- | 16. 75 | 10. 00 | 14 
7. Safety belt costs 12. 55 | 14. 00 13 
8. Safety padded sun visor and dashboard. _...--- : ee 14. 90 15. 00 | 15 
Total. ‘ sans jotoninliictets woewn anata 316. 00 302. 75 | 310 
ibs be 5 enc och qetecbessdseedeeeaonnins (Se es : 300 


Exuisir A 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, July 26, 1957. 
B-131418 
Mr. KENNETH SPRANKLE, 
Clerk and Staff Director, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. SPRANKLE: Reference is made to your letter of July 17, 1957, concern- 
ing the cost of certain items of equipment intended for police-type automobiles 
which must be included in the price limitation prescribed in section 201 of the 
General Government Matters Appropriation Act, 1958, approved June 5, 1957. 
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In your letter you refer to our decision of April 19, 1957, B—131418, which held, 
among other things, that radios and radio noise-suppression equipment intended 
for police-type automobiles need not be included in the dollar price limitation 
prescribed in section 201 of the above-cited act. You state that certain of the 
equipment, proposed by the General Services Administration to be removed from 
the price limitation, is principally concerned with and affects primarily police- 
type radios. You point out that such items as heavy-duty generators, alterna- 
tors and related accessories, cable raceways, and special central control switches 
would appear to be for the benefit of radio operation (other than standard broad- 
cast receivers), and therefore within our general distinction as to radio equip- 
ment. In view thereof, you request clarification of our decision as to whether 
all equipment made necessary by reason of the radio installation can be pur- 
chased outside the price limitation. 

The decision to which you refer held, in effect, that the cost of equipment 
installed on automobiles for the purpose of carrying out law-enforcement ac- 
tivities could be excluded from the statutory price limitation if such equipment 
was not related to the comfort and convenience of the passengers and the effi- 
ciency of the vehicle’s operation. Applying this ruling, it is our view that, al- 
though it might be necessary to procure a heavy-duty generator as the result of 
the installation of a police-type radio, the cost of the generator must be charged 
against the limitation because it affects, as well, the efficient operation of the 
vehicle. A somewhat similar item which might be mentioned is a heavy-duty 
battery which, while possibly made necessary by reason of the radio equipment, 
affects as well the efficient operation of the car. 

In regard to the other items enumerated in your letter, we feel that if they 
relate solely to the operation of a police-type radio—and do not affect the effi- 
ciency of the vehicle’s operation as well or the comfort and convenience of the 
vehicle’s passengers—their cost properly may be excluded from the statutory 
price limitation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


Mr. DunKie. We have a short summary, Mr. Chairman. We pro- 
pose no change in the basic limitations of $1, 500 for passenger carry- 
ing vehicles and $1,950 for station wagons. 

However, we have—— 

Mr. Anprews. How much for vehicles last year ? 

Mr. Dunk te. $1,500, sir. The station wagon limitation is $1,950. 
This is no change from the previous limitations. 

Mr. AnpreEws. Very well. 

Mr. DunKkie. However, we have submitted clarifying language, as 
directed by the Senate committee in their Report No. 980, with re- 
spect to purchasing special features and equipment for police- -type 
vehicles. 

The language is based on clarifications contained in the letter from 
the General Accounting Office to the committee dated July 26, 1957. 


EXEMPTIONS LIMITED TO THREE AGENCIES 


The basic changes are limiting the purchase of such additional fea- 
tures to vehicles used for criminal law enforcement or police-type 
work, limiting the application to three agencies, and placing a maxi- 
mum price thereon. 

Mr. Anprews. What are those three ? 

Mr. Dunkxe. The three agencies are Treasury, Interior, and Jus- 
tice. 

The special features and equipment involved have been identified 
and listed in the submission in order that they can be recognized and 
discussed individually if necessary. 


Pas 
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FEATURES INVOLVED IN THE LIMITATIONS 


Mr. Anprews. What are those features ? 

Mr. Dunxtz. These are the features which we have identified as 
affecting the operation of the vehicle as a passenger-carrying vehicle 
but required for the operation of the vehicle for police-type or crimi- 
nal law-enforcement work. 

Mr. Anprews. Different tires, engines, and so forth ? 

Mr. Dunk tz. Yes, sir, actually part of the vehicle. 

Mr. Anprews. Last year, as I recall, there were at least a half 
dozen agencies who wanted to come in and take advantage of this 
exception. CIA was one of them, was it not ? 

Mr. Dunkte. Yes, sir, but I believe this clarifying letter which 
eliminates miscellaneous equipment, such as flasher lights, radios, 
and that type of thing, from the limitation, has eliminated that 
problem to some extent. 

I think Mr. Hanson might want to talk on that point. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Hanson ? 

Mr. Hanson. Mr. Chairman, a number of the other agencies were 
included last year, as Mr. Dunkle said, because they needed certain 
equipment to which the application of the limitation had not as yet 
been clarified. The Comptroller General’s letter ruled that added 
features, such as radio, flasher lights, and sirens, which did not affect 
the operation of the vehicle as a passenger-carrying vehicle, were 
exempt from the limitations. That takes care of most of their require- 
ments for special equipment. 

As Mr. Dunkle has pointed out, the three agencies included here, 
Treasury, Interior, and Justice, all have activities of criminal law 
enforcement or police type nature and require other special equip- 
ment which affects the operational capabilities of the vehicles. 

They need vehicles for pursuit work—vehicles used under the most 
rigorous conditions. They need this special equipment in whole or 
in part, depending upon the work they have. 

Very seldom do they ask for all, but they need certain portions of 
it depending upon the individual service requirements. 


NUMBER OF VEHICLES PURCHASED 


Mr. Anprews. How many vehicles have been purchased so far in 
fiscal year 1958 ? 

Mr. Dun«.e. Thus far in 1958 we have purchased 3,223 passenger 
ears and 349 station wagons which fell within these limitations. 

Mr. Anprews. How many of these have been equipped as police 
vehicles? 

Mr. Dunxte. 1,091. Only four of those were station wagons. 

Mr. Anprews. That is, nearly a third of the cars which have been 
purchased have been police cars ¢ 

Mr. Dunxkte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. What agencies have those cars? 

Mr. DunKte. The agency that purchased the bulk of them was 
FBI. They bought 77 71. Ican furnish the breakdown on the balance. 

Mr. Anprews. I wish you would. 


20539— 58——-11 
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(The in formation requested: follows :) 
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Mr. Anprews. Were those police-type vehicles purchased by these 
three departments only ? 

Mr. Dunkte. No, sir. By those and possibly other departments. 
However, we are still working under the present interpretation of 
the GAO decisions which would classify them as police-type vehicles 
which might not be the case after this legislation is enacted. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED LANGUAGE 


Mr. Anprews. After this committee takes action you stop all agen- 
cies except these three from getting police-type vehicles? 

Mr. Dun« te. It would stop all other agencies getting police-type 
vehicles equipped with these special features. This would not pro- 
hibit things such as flasher lights which are not considered as covered 
by the limitation. 

Mr. Hanson. They would still get the flashing light, siren, radio, 
and other exempted items. 

Mr. Anprews. We discussed that last year, I believe. They would 
have no need for these flashing lights or sirens unless they are in law- 
enforcement work. 


REASON FOR TWO-TONE PAINT JOBS 


What is the item of special paint to avoid recognition as police 
vehicle? 

Mr. Hanson. Nearly all Government vehicles are solid colors. To 
get different from a solid color runs up the price. Obviously people 
like the FBI, who are working under cover in criminal enforcement, 
want their cars to resemble as nearly as possible the cars on the street, 
so they need paint jobs which fall within the usual categories of paint 
jobs you see on the streets. That costs $10 to $17 more per vehicle. 

A car which is all black, or any solid color, attracts attention today. 

Mr. Anprews. Couldn’t you buy the colors they have regularly in 
stock ? 

Mr. Hanson. We do that. In fact, that is what we seek to do. 
However, that costs a little more. 

Mr. Anprews. Why do you have to pay extra for it? 

Mr. Hanson. Because you pay for applying that extra color. 

Mr. Anprews. The two-tone? 

Mr. Hanson. Yes. It takes extra work to paint them. If they 
take these 700 cars that the FBI bought through the paint booth only 
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once, that would be a cheaper job than if you had to run them through 
once, then mask part of the car and paint on the other color. 


PROVISIONS FOR OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Anprews. The committee was informed informally last year 
that other agencies, such as the Atomic Energy Commission, Civil 
Aeronautics, and so on, now possess police vehicles. Why are they 
not included in this group ? 

Mr. Hanson. Their work is not criminal-pursuit work. It ap- 
pears that about all the extra equipment that they will need such as 
sirens, flasher lights, and two-way radios are outside the limitations. 

The equipment requested here is primarily required for criminal- 
pursuit and police-type work and is subject to limitations. 

Mr. Rasavt. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LENGTH OF SERVICE OF POLICE-TYPE CARS 


Mr. Rasavut. How long do they keep these cars? 

Mr. Hanson. From 2 to 4 years. 

Mr. Raravt. Is there any niluaiie required to be made on them? 

Mr. Hanson. They make the required mileage. They make fifty 
to sixty thousand miles in those 2 to 4 years. 


USE OF SAFETY BELTS 


Mr. Rapavr. Are the safety belts ornaments or are they using 
them ? 

Mr. Hanson. They are using them, They are the one class of 
people in Government service that I can tell you use them. If a 
man is out in that kind of work he will take any safety precaution 
available to protect himself. 

Mr. AnprEws. Sometimes they have to go over 100 miles an hour 


in pursuit and that is why they want this safety equipment. 
Mr. Rasavr. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


POLICE CARS FOR OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Anprews. In what amount are police cars obtained, and at 
what cost are they obtained, for the Capital Police, Armed Forces 
Police, Panama Canal Zone, and the District of Columbia? Your 
agency purchases these cars for those Government agencies? 

Mr. Dunk te. I don’t know if we bought for all of them. We don’t 
buy for the Armed Forces or the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Anprews. What about Panama Canal Zone? 

Mr. Dunkte. We buy them at their request but I do not know 
whether or not we bought any this year. I will furnish that for the 
record as I previously indicated. 

Mr. Anprews. Are these branches and agencies covered by the GAO 
decision and the pending legislative proposal ? 

Mr. Wetcn. Yes, sir; I believe they are. The decision interpreted 


a statute which has general application. Therefore the decision would 
apply to all Government agencies. 
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COMPETITION IN BUYING AUTOS 


Mr. Anprews. I assume all Government agencies pay the same 
price for automobiles that they buy ¢ 

Mr. Hanson. Basically. 

Mr. Anprews. Referring to the same class, of course. 

Mr. Hanson. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. In previous years you stated that only two companies 
had been interested in bidding on Government contracts. 

Mr. Dunxue. Yes, sir; on the standard passenger cars we men- 
tioned that. : 

Mr. Anprews. What is the situation today? What were the com- 
panies ? 

Mr. Dunxie. Ford and Chevrolet. They are still the only two 
companies who bid competitively on these cars. 

Mr. Anprews. I think it was suggested last year that if the limita- 
tion were raised you would stimulate some interest on the part of 
Chrysler and perhaps American Motors. 

Mr. Dunxte. Not so long as we award to the low bidder, sir. The 
limitation is not the issue: competition from the other companies keeps 
them out. 

Mr. Hanson. American Motors has been bidding some during the 
past year. As Mr. Dunkle says, the competition has been such that 
they get very, very few awards. 


ECONOMICS DUE TO CONSOLIDATED BUYING 


Mr. Anprews. What have you been paying for cars? Give us some 
figures as to the last ones you purchased. 

Mr. Dunxre. At the time we submitted this language and the jus- 
tification statement in the language we pointed out that we had been 
paying on our most recent invitation for passenger-carrying vehicles 
an average of $1,428.46 and for station wagons $1,800. 

Mr. Anprews. Almost up tothe limitation ? 

Mr. DunxKte. Yes, sir. 

However, since that time we have made our first annual consolidated 
procurement which was mentioned in our previous hearing, at which 
time we bought upwards of 5,000 vehicles, including trucks. 

On the passenger cars we obtained through this consolidation an 
average price on 4-door sedans of $1,348.16 and on station wagons 
$1,724.13. 

This is a very unusual situation since we hit the market at its softest 
time and we hit them with the biggest requirement we ever had. 

We do not know if we will be able to repeat this performance. We 
are certain we will not be able to on the smaller purchases which may 
be made throughout the year for requirements which could not be 
brought into this total procurement. 

The reason for this’price, besides the condition of the industry, is 
the fact that under our standard issued last year we were able to hold 
to a minimum additional equipment required to be placed in the pro- 
duction line, and it was possible for companies to quote us these prices 
because of the current market conditions. 

Mr. Anprews. Are these cars'stripped ? 
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Mr. Dunxtx. The same as others except we consolidated require- 
ments and got into the market at the right time. 


EXTRA EQUIPMENT ON RECENT PURCHASES 


Mr. Anprews. So far as equipment what did they have? Did 
they have heaters, radios ? 

Mr. Hanson. Basically, they were equipped with heaters, defrosters 
and a spare tire and signal lights, windshield washers, and sun visors. 

Mr. Anprews. Those are pretty good cars, then. 

Mr. Hanson. Yes, and serve our purpose very well. 

Mr. Anprews. Where will the Armed Forces police and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia get the legislative relief proposed for the Treasury, 
Interior, and Justice Departments? 

Mr. Hanson. If they need it they will come in on their appropria- 
tion request to get it. We don’t know what the District of Columbia 
is using at the present time, but it is entirely possible that all they are 
asking for is the radio and the flasher and siren in addition to the 
standard car. 

Because of the nature of their work they are probably getting along 
with that type vehicle. 


NO INCREASE IN LIMITATIONS REQUESTED FOR 1959 


Mr. Anprews. Youstate here that— 


low bids submitted in response to a recent invitation for bids to supply 1,018 
passenger carrying vehicles and station wagons were $1,428.46 for passenger cars 
and $1,800 for station wagons. These bids are about 5 percent and 7 percent, 
respectively, below current limitations. In the absence of any definite knowledge 
of future market conditions it is assumed that established limitations for such 
general purpose vehicles will be adequate to cover purchases through the 
balance of the fiscal year 1958 and possibly early 1959. 

You do not anticipate any difficulty in buying cars for the rest of 
this calendar year because of these limitations? 

Mr. Dunxte. That is right. 

Mr. Hanson. The market condition looks as though we should be 
able to buy them within these limitations. ' 

Mr. Dunxte. This since has been fortified by our experience in the 
recent overall procurement. This may not always obtain unless 
we are able to consolidate on an annual basis and get into the market 
at the time the market is right, which is what we are endeavoring to 
do with as much of the total requirement as we can. 

Mr. Anprews. You have made that your practice for the last few 
vears, have you not? 

Mr. Dunxte. This is the first year we made an annual procurement. 
What we did this year was to get all the agencies to submit their 
requisitions to us for as many cars as possible and tied them into an 
invitation mailed out in early December, with deliveries in February 
and March and partly in April. 

This is the soft portion of the year for the manufacturers, and we 
endeavor to get as many as we can in there. Those we did not get in 
will have to be purchased in smaller quantities throughout the year 
and will probably cost more. 
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SAVINGS DUE TO THE PROPOSED LIMITATION 


Mr. Anprews. Do you think this limitation the committee placed on 
the so-called police-type cars has resulted in a saving to the Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. Dunxktz. On police-type vehicles, sir ? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

Mr. Dunxte. No, sir, because we have been operating on the basis 
of the interpretation of the GAO decision. 

Mr. Anprews. If we approve this new langauge and limit the agen- 
cies entitled to such cars to these three that you have mentioned there 
will be considerable saving ? 

Mr. Dunk te. Yes, sir, I think there would be savings. I will not 
be able to say what it would be. Weare, of course, proposing that we 
permit a total not to exceed $300 to be spent in addition to the limita- 
tion for such additional equpiment as the agency head determined was 
necessary for this function. 


SIX- OR EIGHT-CYLINDER ENGINES 


Mr. Hanson. If you adopt this you will eliminate procurement of 
eight-cylinder engines on many other vehicles used for guard duty, and 
so on. That will be a definite saving. It would also eliminate the 
use of 8-cylinder engines for use on routine investigative work. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Rabaut ? 

Mr. Ragnavut. The six-cylinder enginer is good enough for that, is it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Razaut. Many firms are going to the six-cylinder engine. 


HORSEPOWER OF SIX-CYLINDER ENGINES 


Mr. Anprews. How much horsepower does six-cylinder engine de- 
velop? 

Mr. Rapavur. They vary. 

Mr. DunKLe. Small foreign cars would go way down. 

Mr. Razpavr. The Ford, for example? 

Mr. Hanson. I will supply that information for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

Plymouth sedan, 6-cylinder engine, 132 horsepower at 4,200 revolutions per 
minute 

Ford sedan, 6-cylinder engine, 145 horsepower at 4,200 revolutions per minute 

Chevrolet sedan, 6-eylinder engine, 145 horsepower at 4,200 revolutions per minute 

Mr. Anprews. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rawaut. What percentage of these cars are 6-cylinder and 
what percentage are 8-cylinder? A 6-cylinder car is always cheaper 
than the 8, is it not ? 

Mr. Dunxkte. Everything we have purchased except for police type 
work has been 6-cylinder cars. 

Mr. Razavr. The cars you refer to here are special cars? 

Mr. Dunxtz. Only a percentage of them. 

Mr. Rapavr. A percentage of the 3,220. You have 1,091 police 
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type, including 4 station wagons. Those are the ones that will have 
the special equipment ? 

Mr. Dunxxie. Those are the ones that had the special equipment 
and tires. 

To clarify this point, these were actually police-type vehicles, but 
in order to get a price comparison we deducted the amount included 


for the additional equipment to arrive at the cost of a vehicle with- 
out the equipment. 


Mr. Ranavr. It runs roughly around $300? 
Mr. Dunxte. Yes, sir. 


USE OF RADIO TELEPHONES 


Mr. Rasavt. That does not include your two-way telephones and 
things like,that, does it ? 


Mr. Dunxtx. No, sir. 

Mr. Rasavr. How much more is that equipment and how many 
cars have that in this category ? 

Mr. Hanson. The two-way radio today costs the Government about 
$409 to $450 per car. 

Two-way radios are not necessarily identified with any car. I 
don’t know just what percentage of the police cars have them. There 
is a reasonable number. 

The operating agencies change the radios into the cars they are 
using where they have a need for them. They do not have them in 
all cars. 

Mr. Rasavr. Is there a lot of expense involved in changing these 
radios 4 

Mr. Hanson. No, sir. With the old type it was about 6 man-hours’ 
work. For the new type, you can buy an extra carrier which is very 
inexpensive, and can snap the radios in and out in a matter of 4 or 5 
minutes. That is what they are doing now. They mount the carrier 
and take the radio out of one car and put it in another as needed. 

Mr. Rasaur. There is no abuse as to these radios being put in cars? 

Mr. Hanson. There would be no reason for it. They are tuned 
only to a fixed channel used for business purposes and the man can- 
not use it for anything else. 

Mr. Rasavr. I know that, but they could be demanding them if they 
didn’t need them too much. What we want to know is whether they 
are checked on so somebody knows there is no abuse. 

Mr. Hanson. Sir, I will go on the record and say there is no abuse. 
In my experience, and I get around the country to see most of these 
cars, I have never seen a case of abuse. 


CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH BIDDING 


Mr. Rasavut. Thatis fine. Iam glad to hear that. 

Has Chrysler been bidding on these cars? 

Mr. Hanson. Chrysler bids on trucks but they have not been inter- 
ested in a automobile market, that is the sedan market during the 
past yea 


Mr. Trosvien, Primarily bidding on Dodge trucks, the carryalls 
and post-office vehicles. 
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Mr. Rasavr. But not Plymouth? 

Mr. Dunxtez. That is right. 

Mr. Raravt. Is there any reason for their not bidding? Was the 
car suitable for your purpose 

Mr. Dunxte. It is perfectly suitable but they have not been able 
to see their way clear to be competitive with the Ford and Chevrolet 
prices, so they elect not to bid. 

Mr. Anvrews. It was thought they would start to bid last year when 
the committee raised the limitation. It was thought they would bid. 

Mr. Rasavt. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Rapavr. That is all I have. 

Mr. Anprews. Dr. Fenton? 

Mr. Fenton. You have nothing to do with trucks at all, then ? 

Mr. DunxkxeE. Yes, up to 25,000 gross vehicle weight. 

Mr. Fenton. Is there a price limitation on that? 

Mr. Dunxte. No, sir. 


DISPOSAL OF USED CARS 


Mr. Fenton. How is the second-hand market ? 

Mr. Hanson. Up until a month or two ago the second-hand market 
according to the reports was very good, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you have many ? 

Mr. Hanson. We sell the bulk of the cars at some period after they 
have traveled 60,000 miles. Usually that car is 4 years old or older at 
that time, although a few are younger. 

We have had exceptionally good results in GSA in the past year 
in selling vehicles. For vehicles which average 6 years old, and 
80,000 miles, we have been getting back 18 percent of our initial 
investment. 

According to prior statistics and operating data the Government 

vas lucky to get back 10 percent. 

Mr. Fenton. You still use the same system to dispose of them ? 

Mr. Hanson. Yes, and it is working very well. We improved on 
it somewhat and our people now are disposing of vehicles for more 
and more of the civilian agencies and we are getting better prices. 


NO PREMIUM ON USED POLICE-TYPE CARS 


Mr. Fenton. Do you get a premium for the cars which have heavy- 
duty equipment ? 

Mr. Hanson. Most of that equipment is taken off the vehicles 
before they are sold and for the remainder you get no premium. When 
they hit the market at that age you seldom, if ever, get more for extras. 
Occasionally you might find some man who for special reasons will 
pay a little more because he wants a heavier car, heavier springs, and 
soon. Normally it makes no difference. 

Mr. Fenton. What about the heavy-duty police car? 

Mr. Hanson. They buy according to condition and mileage when 
the car is that old. 

Mr. Fenton. That applies to the upholstery, also? 

Mr. Hanson. Yes. A man judges the age, checks the speedometer, 
and if he thinks it is honest he considers that. He looks at the general 
condition. 
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We have various ways to get spot bids. We have a little box on 
each car and we open each of them while the buyers are there. 

Mr. Fenton. I think that is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anprews. All right, gentlemen. 

Thank you very much. 
arn Welch, did you wish to make a statement in behalf of the 
Ra : 


COMMENTS OF GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Mr. Wetcu. No, sir. My purpose in being here, at the request of 
GSA, is to verify the fact that GAO feels that this limitation applies 
to the items which are listed here in this brochure, and without 
remedial legislation, that is, legislation that will permit an exception 
for these items, we would have to continue to take the position we 
stated last year in our decisions that those items would have to be 
within the limitation. 

Mr. Fenton. Is there any urgency on this? 

Mr. Dunk te. I believe the way to answer that question is that after 
June 30, 1958, we would be unable to make purchases of this type 
under the GAO decision unless legislation is enacted during the cur- 
rent session. 

Mr. Welch might care to comment on that. 

Mr. Wetcu. It is not our purpose, certainly, to deprive the policing 
agencies of automobiles that are needed in their operations. We feel 
this limitation precludes their going beyond the maximum amount of 
$1,500, however. 

Because there had been a misunderstanding with respect to what 
our view was, and because we felt that if the matter were presented to 
the Congress there was a good chance that the Congress would give 
them an exception, we agreed in our last decision not to take any 
action until GSA had had an opportunity to see if it could obtain 
during this session of Congress additional legislation to permit the 
exception. 

That is the status of this problem as it now stands in our Office. 

Mr. Anprews. What should the Army and the District of Columbia 
people do in order to get an exception for their cars? 

Mr. Dunxte. I believe the military would be—— 

Mr. Anprews. Would you insert a statement in the record about 
your thinking on that? 

Mr. Dunxte. The military would be governed, I believe, by this 
particular language proposed in this submission. We can give you 
a prepared statement on that. 

Mr. Anprews. I wish you would. Insert it in the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 

In our opinion, both the Department of Defense and the District of Columbia 
government are subject to the limitations on the purchase of passenger motor 
vehicles set forth in annual appropriation acts pursuant to title 5, United States 
Code, section 78. 

It is presumed that, should either the Department of Defense or the District 
of Columbia government feel that it required an exception from those limita- 
tions, it would include a request therefor in its estimate of appropriations. 

As a matter of fact, GSA is not now acting for either the Department of 
Defense or the District of Columbia Government in the procurement of passenger 
motor vehicles. However, should either such governmental entity desire to 


utilize the procurement services of GSA, such services would be available under 
the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended. 


Mr. Anprews. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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